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When you were nameless-and just an embryo ‘in’ your mothér’s 


womb certain forcés ‘were at work laying down specialized, tissues in 
your head—tissues that were to organize and form the most important, 
organ in your body. This organ of gray and=hite is the brain. : 

. When you were an embryo ‘of ten weeks your brain was’ bean- 
shaped and had quite a smooth surface. ` The smoothless of yout brain 
was aesignificant indication that you- were still a rather *amorphous blob 
of life in the’ making. Your uterine exjstence wag mostly ong of 


automatic, thought-less actions. You did not have’ to think about food” 


and shelter, and there were no problems. : e 

Four weeks later, and you rain had-made some progress. The 
olfactory or, odor-s -sensing bulbe” of your brain are beginning to take 
form. . The brain is ‘beginning ‘to fold’ in the right places’and is on the 
way to the formation of the lobes. During thee fifth month’‘fthe 
hemispheres in, your brain undergo a typical elongation; and it is no 
langer as smooth as if was during the third month; Fissures are now 
in evidence, though not very marked; but it is a good ‘indication that 
yous brain. will develop into a perfectly fiinctioning mechanism. ” 

° ‘A tnonth later the brain. is long cofnpared to its breadth ` and 
heighth, and dimples are numerous. The expansion of the’ gray. matter 
has sharpened and deepened, and the brain is pow a move complex 
machine. . “During the next two months the brain develops apicem lying 

. po longerbean-sh&ped and smooth. It is er to hoy siĝns of 
horma! progress and dgvelopment. . e= 

The’ final month in your tife 3s ah embryo sees the: brain fully” 

developed. It haw become rich in furrows -anfi depressions! shofging 
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perfect sient het and d oma of its specialized parts. It is an 
‘adult brain in miniature, a petfectly beautiful and vastly important piege 
of fnechanism. as os ar ae r 


a At the moment of your pati-you ad: a completely formed brain.’ 
As the years went on it developed by increasing in size but not im he 
complexity of its © makeup. Within that amazing architecture of 
nérvous fissue is all that you are ever to be. Had some perverse ` 

iSchief Sccurred during your embryonic life to bring about an, 
‘imperfectly formed brain you ‘would have to carry that brain throu! 
% Tortured and useless existence. ‘But your brain is normal in size, 
form and composition, and because of this you became a norma 
individual, capable of carrying on and of enjoying life. “i 

In your brain is’ centered the mechanisrn of enjoying life and.of 

appreciating it. You have eyes but you actually See with your brain; 
you have a tongue and palate but you enjoy your food only because 
the ultimate seat of interpreting these sensations is in your brain. The 
‘special seses are nothing in themselves; but they are capable of 
giving enjoyment, because they have intimate connections with the 
brain. Because your brain is clear and in perfect functioning order, 
you can walk like a. nM a, talk like. a man, make deliberate choices in 
your daily contacts and exercise your free will. Your actions are not 
automatic, and stereotyped, for you can exercise your qudgment. and can 
turn.a problem*over in. your mind. . 


e It took yoy a billion years to get your brain.. This earth of ours 
is some ‘two ‘and a half billion years old, and yet it is only during the 
past billion years that life made itg appearance arid developed by slow 
and leisurely stages. “Your ‘brain had its beginning in -the- sea, just as 
all life came {rom thè sea. - The speci® of specialized nerve cells and 
tissues made its first appearance in the jelly fish.’ The environment had 
æ great deal to dd with the brain’s development. : When life emerged 
from the'sea a‘new and ‘better kind of brain made its appéarance. Life 
‘on land meant the development of fore and hind legs, such as frogs haxe. 
This. meant that certain expansions in brain power were required. 
The brn which started as “a , smooth, undifferentiated organ, éhen 
began to acquire fissures, atid when the age of mammals rolled around, 
the brain had acquired‘ lobes and developed new and gréater capacities 
for action, together’ wjth far more effective adjustments to life. Through 
thes great Siemans ages’.of the “world’s dawn—the eages . of ‘fish, . 
reptiles. and’ mammfils—your brain was jo the making. bs = 

=+ Yet it had to” wait for the ase ‘of man for its ultimate stages. 
The brain, contains a comprehensive record of ‘all of*rhan’s progress. 
Brain i inf tences pérvadeand dominate all the other systems in- the 
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body. This dai is a akat transformer of eneggy which so assembjes 
other parts that the body's a whole becomes a smoothly ating’ machine 
It “received Sensory impressions ‘from its environment. It controls the 
„reactions incited by these impressions. In this dual capacity the brain 
has been. especially: ‘sensitives. to these influences of change and adjust- 
ment, “of action, reaction and Interaction that have. affected animal life 
during jis long existence? ` : 

The amazing thing is that your anfestors aia not. originate th€ 
rgin. They inherited, ready made, but crude, from the Tower animals. 
Wss animals had had a brain for millions. of years before man matte 
h® appearance on this planet, but they did nothing with it. The brain 
wasea living torch, handed to your ancestor’ s to carry on amd to 
develop. 

* "; The’ most primitive of your EA ancestors was. the Ape ‘Man g 
Java or the Dawn Mah of Trinil. He lived about a million years ago, 
and he was a nomadic hunter who led the crudést kind.of life., . He 
had the most primitive of human brains, but in that brain -s@nificant’ 
things had taken place. “It had begun to acquire the frontal. loke, the 
most important part.of the human brain. It was this Dawn Man who 
first learned to’ speak and walk erect like a ma} Just a little later 
came another Dawn Man, the Man of -Piltdown. He was but a little 
better than the Ape-Man. He was slightly more intellfgent, and dyring 
his stay on earth the brain acquired greater complexity inestructure and 
function. About eight hundred thousand years ago the Heidelberg 
Man flourished. It was he who was the first to ‘employ crufe 
insttuments to make life more livable and effective. He had a fairly 
well-developed brain and frontal lopewand he was capable of thinking 
in,a primitive sort-@f way. e’ $ ; 

Two hundred thousand years were .to ge betore. the 
Neanderthal Man made his appearance. He made and jmproved many 
flint implements. He was a hunter and cave dweller. He passed 
through definite cultural periods.known as the Chellean, Acheulian and 
NofSteriam His chief contribution to human progress was that he 
establehed the idea of a permanet abode,»became dominant ovep,the 
other Animals of the.earth, introduced hamay ‘burial, laid the foundas. 
tignof religion and was the founder of assertiveness -and supremacy, 
He had ‘a well-developed brain and frontal-lobes. | 

Some fifty thousand years ago Homo Sapiens* (the present type 
of humanity) made hjs appearance. In his most primijive environment 
fe twas known as the Cro-Magnon Man. -Cro-Magnon was a hunter, 
and artist; he employed® somewhat yefined flint instruments. His 

story is divided” into. definite culturale periods s designated . as “the 
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Awignaciah, Solutreary Magdalenian and A¥iian He was the- first 
seat depictors He had a well-developed brain and frontal lobes fof 
the modern type. - e 
The Neolithic Man lived some ten thousand years ago, a worthy. 
lecendant of Cro-Magnon, the conqugrtr of the Neadertha He 
employed polished*flint implements of a highly developed kind. He 
was a hunter, herdsmen and farmer. He È was who intgoduced- 

Yiculture, cooking and the “domestication of animals. He made the 
home a more e permanent institution. Ui 

Some seven thousand years ago, just before recorded history, 
lived the Bronze and Iron Age Man. It was-he who started man in Hs 
way to conquering his environment. He had a highly develeped 
brain and frontal lobes. He did not depend on ready-made natural 
material for fashioning his implements. He extracted iron, fabricated 
bronze and designed more permanent tools with which to solve the 
urgently pressing problems of life. His greatest contribution was the 
introductfon of the metals for human use. 

Ié was during these ages’ that five significant things occurred 
which led to the development of the modern brain. These were: 

1. The develoSment of the ,human foot upon which to establish 
the erect posture. When man began to walk erect he lifted his eyes 
to the world about him and began to wonder about things other than 
himself. e 

2. The freeing of the hand, in direct consequence to the erect 
posture, for the purpose of using the hands for manipulative purposes. 
When man lifted, his hands off the ground he began to acquire skill 
in the designing ‘and’ fashioning fg implements’ with which ‘to obtain 
his food, make his clothing and ere his home. These were the first 
definite steps“in overcoming the EN of his environment. `. 
y. 3. The expansion of sight and hearing for the better appreciation 
of the world and the more effective guidance of his actions. With an 
increased acuify of these special senses, man began to’ reason ‘about 
what he saw and heard. This increased brain activity bréught 
proper alertness and a wider apprechtion and enjoyment of life | 
- 4. The developmené of*speech. Man is the only living cfature 
capable of verbalizing to make known his thoughts and feelings. -Eis 
led to the development of all the vocal arts that make human life what 
it is today. 

e 5. “The eséablishment of human’ personality and: the development 
of higher mentale faculties, such as reasoning, deliberation, inductibr, 
deduction, ete. *For the successfule admini8tration of these special 
Ponce a brain of sgme degree of- complexity i is required. 

t ` Le 
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~ Yow brain ; is the best & all brains; ‘it is the brain of modern man. 
It isga complex organ, made up of many diverse.and specialized parts. 
Some ave important than others. In general, your brain is made up of 

ing units, known as brain cglis. These cells vary in size, but about 
three {bousand will extend àn inch i in length. To cover a square inch 
one cell deep, nine million ‘of them would be needed. e The number of 
distinct ugits in the cortek—the seat of deliberafion—of an average 
human ‘brain is 14,000 millions. Not one of these cells is isolated; all 
pore and connected by fine fibers or fibrils—so tH™t we have 
something of a liying web. Each unit is alive; it needs food and airs. 
Cut® off the oxygen for ten minutes and a nerve cell- perishes beyond 
recovery; soak them in intoxicants and their actions become unreliaigle™ 
ply them with anesthetics and they cease to act. 

° “The adult human brain in an ovoid organ, made up of lobes and 
fissures which separate these lobes. In a ‘general sort of way it is 
divided into two: hemispheres—the right and the léft. The surface of 
the brain is made up of a great many coils or ‘convolutions. æ, ~ 

A few words about the geography of the brain. The Sylvan 
groove is a fissure that runs between the department for. the sense of 
hearing, called the temporal lobe, and the daparianent for body and 
contact sense, called the’ pariental lobe’ The central groove is a fissure 
between the department for body and, sense contact andethe department 
of highest brain activity called the frontal Jobe: This lobe,of the brain: 
is situated immediately above the eyes and behind the bone of the 
forehead. .Some believe that a small frontal lobe usually means a smale 
brow and, it is further believed, rather inferior mental abilities. 
Another groove separates the occiptal lebe in the back òf the head from: 
the parietal lobe. In the occiptalglobe is situated „the E a of 
sight. ; . i 
The three grooves form the boundary lines between the four chief 
departments of the superbrain (or cortex), each of which is known a 
a lobe: (1) the parietal lobe,- department of body and sense contact; 
(2) The temporal lobe, department of hearing; (3) The “icciptal lobe, 
department of sight; (4) The frental lohe, -department of mental 
faculti~s, such as judgment anq reason. è o; 

e -There is also the bridge (pons) which connects the’ Tga brain 
(cerebral hemispheres) with the lesser brain (cerebellum). The esser 
brain acts as the chief musclé timer and adjuster.e It ‘balances one 
mauscle’s action tò that of another and ‘adjusts the forces of sucl? actiop# 
Ailcour most exact-movements, whether in walking or speaking, depend 
‘upon the little brain” or eerebellum. If it is injured of destroyed ‘the’ 
Movements of our hands, feet, head and trank, become shaky, unstemdy 
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, and very. irregular.’ The: development of: ts little brain brings with Ea 
highly skilled movement. The animal havNig the highest intelligence 
also. possesses the greatest capacity for skill in its actidns. The size. 
`of the bridge, reflecting the degree of thig ea) is a good index of a 
` intelligence possessed by the animal. . i 

The pyramid ‘is another” importañt. indication of progress. "Like 
the bridge it is found at the base of the brains It is called the pyramid. 

‘p-because*of its pyramidal shape. It acts as the.main trunk line for 
getting thé™tighest command of. the brain in controlling the nfptér 
machinery. -By means of it we act according to the dictates of a, 
Tf both of these“pyramidal trunks are interrupted we become completely 

“Paralyzed. © The pyramids conduct the- highest output of. the brain's 
‘activity and increase’ in direct proportion . as the animal’s behavior 
becomes more‘ complex. .: “? 

The frontal lobes ` a brought to you. and your fellow human 
beings your highest*spiritual understanding, your social attributes and 

. your sakisfactions from art and literature.. They have created for you, 
the means of gaining a more adequate knowledge of the world in which 

‘you live and the enormous spaces beyond the world—the suns, -the 
planets and the unigersal laws that govern them. With your frontal 
lobe, you have ’ conquered reality. They have-.given: you the deeper, 
appreciation of things as they. are. They have enabled you to expand 
your knowledge of all things in and about you.. aed have Soceriated 
deep satisfaction to ‘your life. 
e From man’s brain has stemmed all his’ eod ET his, 
religion, -his art, his literature and his. sciences. In his brain are the 
dynamics of his personality, his motions, his feelings, his urgings, his 
longings, his thoughts and his imagination. Hisemoral make ‘up, his. 
ethics, his skeind consciousness exist in that marvellous mass of nervous 
tissue which is placed at the hig ghest leval in ‘his lai both physically 
dna- functionally: ` of 
The brair. has -made the. leaders of. tha oe races Human, 
greatness and *goodnéss depend upon the size and complexity of the ®rain 
and the degree of frontal dgvelopmegt. From this organ stems all that . 
is worthwhile in human life, gll that has, made life the. great adventure 
‘that it-is. The brain has giveh the human race its thinkers, idealiags, 
poets? scientists, artists; builders of empires, spiritual pioneers ang 
founders of ethics and’ religions. l : ' 
‘©, Beeduse of -your brain. you.: have risen- above *all . other living 4 
creatuges: It hag enabled you. to .ceeate your own environment- « 

“build cities and. fll them. with, the »fTeasures created by your ‘brain é 
homes in which to love; churches in which to worship; libraries in’, 
ry . $ $ * gaa é 
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which ‘to otis the acle your imagination afi the facts that your", 
brain? has enabled you to establish. 


Within man’s, brain was ‘horn ideas to make life : more livable and 
more énjoyable. Man has tunnelled: through mountains, built bridges 
over Yast rivers, railroads across ° mighty Continents—s that he could 
make the world more compact and acquire new experiences. , Man has 
magnified” the powers of his natural senses® with artificial extensions; 
gowcefved in his brain. ` He has built lenses to see farther fan his own 

a. their natural state could see. He has developed microphones ‘to 
sendghis voice over the globes, and receiving apparatus ` to pick up sounds 
which griginate | in far places. Man has invented : -machines to add oan do 
multiply and compute with much | greater rapidity than he could WUN 
his ©Wn brain. ` i > 

With his brain, man has conquered the élenidnts 3 in order to files 
himself more comfortable. In winter he does not Have to, tolerate the | 
cold as do other living creatures. In summer he can create hifown” 
cool weather. He does-not have to-accept: conditions as they. are. «He 
has made them better when they had to‘be.made better. . oy 


Because of his brain man can get down to the PA of 
things. He is not limited to the gifts of nature. For example, he is 
no longer dependent upon. vegetables for his dyestuffs. He can, by 
resynthesizing coal, get at the building blocks from which *%a complete 
rainbow of brilliant lasting colors can be made. He does not have to 
depend upon the efforts of nature for materials with which to make his 
clothes. His brain has taught him that nature uses certgin elements to 
make more complex compounds, ang fie can use these compounds 
Jimself. By putting tOgether certgy building blocks obtained from. 
‘limestone, coal, salt and water, he is able to get artificial rubber. With 
case in, extracted from skimmed milk, he can make wool for his clothes, 
buttons, combs and glue. 


P The days of uncertainty are, for the most jait, over. The modern 
brain has @evised methods -of growing. fruits and vegetables in 
chemicdtfy treated water even bettér than ‘they grow in the soff. 
Hydroponics—soillses agricultur¢—is one of mdfern man’s answer to 
the @ver-present danger-Of crop failure and starvation. From ghe 
humble products of the field he can make new and wonderful things. 
The peanut becomgs the source of soma three hundred useful pyducts 
jngluding. cheege, candies, instant coffee, oils and fat, afd even milk. 
trom the sweet potato he can. get molasses, vinegar arf four. From 
wdd shavings the cane take ‘artificial *rubb&r and from cow pane he Cagis 
extract pant. 
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t. Another thing that modern man’s| brain has enabled him io 
accomplish ts the conquest of ¢he sources of power. The primitive 
brain knew only fire and the wind and the sea. In later ages We brain 
Sought out the world’s natural sources : eoal, oil and timber. But even 
now there are other fields tosexplore. e The primitive brain saw the sun 
and gave thanks that.it afforded light and warmth. The modern brain 
sees in the sun a new source of power to cook his meals for him, to heat’ 
his home mip give him light: indoors and to furnish electrical energy. 
And now atomic energy has been discovered by the human brai QA. 
whole new age has been ushered i in by the unriddling of the elemental 
‘power of the universe. , ° 

‘So it is his brain that has brought man to his present high level, 
that» has enabled him to master the world and all that is in it; ang most 
important of all, to master himself. The brain is man’s. most important 
possession. It hag’ made him what he is—a “thinking, reasonable and 
reasoning creature. It is the final product toward which natural forces 
have been striving for millions and millions of years. It i is thé ultimate 
expression in beauty, precision aiid majesty. ` In it lives all the world, 
the universe and all that 4 is. 
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Every year the 24th of- October is celeb»ated as the United Nations , 
Dey This is because on this day in 1945 the United Neffons as an 
Ls onmtthisation actually came into being in accordance with the Charter 

of tae United Nations adopted-on June 25, 1945, by the representatives 
of fifty Governments participating at the San “Francisco ‘ConferengaS 
The Charter required that it would come into force upon the deposit of 
ratificitions by the Republic of China, France, the Union ‘of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the United States of America and other 2¢ states among the 
signatories of the Charter. These ratifications were completed eye 
October 24, 1945, making the Charter a valid document of international 
“law. ° 

Thea origin of the United Nations, however, gan be traced back 
to an alliance of nations fighting the Axis Powers of Germany, Italy 
and Japan in the course of the Second World War. It gradually grew 
in strength and number, won- victory over the enemies; and in the 
closing stages of the war, working through a number of conferences, 
drew up the Charter as some sort of a Constitution of* the Unitede 
Nations Organisation. 

The Nazi Germany concluded ga®non-aggression” pact with the 
„Soviet Russia on Augêst 23, 1939, grith a view to isglating its victims. 
Then followed the mounting tides of aggression. Germany attacked 
Poland on September i, 1939, conquered it in two weeks and by the. 
Moscow Agreement of September 28, 1939, had it partitioned between’ 
„herself and the Soviet Russia. Britain, France, Australia, New 
“Zealand an@ India declared war on Germany on September 3, 1939, 
in aces#@iance with thair commitmen®s and promises. On September$, 
1939, SSuth Africa declared war on Gernmmny,and on September 10, , 
1989, Canada. But inspite of all this, for a time Germany seemed to 
ride the waves of victory. With almost incredible speed Gerran divi- 
sions conquered Denmark and Norway on April 9, 1940, overran 

vine Netherlands ənd Luxemburg on May. 10, 1940,,and compelled * 
the Krench Government to Sige an &rmistice on June 28, 1940. Early 
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n June, 1940, Mussolini and his advisers au decided that France and. ' 
Britain were doomed and that everything would be over by September, 
and, therefore, needing a few thousand dead to sit down*at the peace 
table as a belligerent,’ declared war on France and Britain on June 10, . 
L940. © Only two weeks later Italy signgd*an armistice with Fiance 
alteady defeated by the Nazi Mosts. Séon after at Berlin, on Septem- 
ber 27, 1940, Germany, Italy and Japan signed the Tripartite Pact, _ 
later acceded. to by Hungary on November 20, 1940, Rumania on 
November 9871940, Slovakia, a remnant of Czechoslovakia, on Notpne 
ber 24, 1940, Bulgaria on March 1, 1941, and Croatia, an en 
state of Yugoslavia, on June 15, 1941. Yugoslavia also signed the Pact 
pMarch 25, 1941, but its Government did not ratify it. Undeg this 
Pact the parties undertook to co-operate with one another in ‘“ Greater 
East Asia and the regions of Europe respectively wherein it is th®ir 
prime purpose to establish and maintain a new erder of ‘things calculat- 
ed to promote the Mutual prosperity and welfare of the peoples con- 
Serica, ° The signatories were to assist one another in the event of 
any qne of them being attacked by a power not at the time at war, 
and recognised the leadership of Germany and Italy in the establish- 
ment of a new order iri Europe, and, similarly, of Japan in Greater 
East Asia. The Pact, however, did “not in any way. affect the 
polifical status ® which then existed between the contracting parties 
and Soviet Russia. This Pact seemed to threaten a joint war against 
the United States, if it attempted to save Britain or China from con- 
Quest. The ‘enemies of the Axis Powers went on increasing. By 
April 6, 1941, Germany had invaded Greece as well as Yugoslavia. 


But meanwhile the victif¥sgof aggression also planned to take 
united action.’ Om June 12, 1941%,at James’s Palace, London, the 
representatives of Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
‘Africa and of he exiled Governments of Belgium, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Yugoslavia and 
General de Gaulle of France signed a document which declared against 
separate peace and’ stated: ‘‘ The only true basis of endering peace ` 
is ‘the willing co-operation of free poples in a world in which, alieved 

"of the merface of aggression, All may enjey economic and social steurity ; | 
it Ig our intention to work together, and with other free peoples, beth 
in wareand in peace to ‘this end.” ; 

æ- There continued to be some uncertainties regarding the aims and 
aspirations of fhe great communist, power, the Soviet Ryssia and te 

-attitude to -be taken towards her. Russian armies had entered Pota 
ome z es . £ i 
a 2 Strausz-Hupe § Possony—International Relations, RA 612. e 
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on ‘September 17, 1989.’ d. September 26, 1939% the French Comm 
niste Party ` was dissolved by Daladier Who devoted much of his energi 
to combating the “ Reds”. Russia signed Mutual Assistance Pac 
with Estonia on September. 2, 1989, with Latvia on October 5,-198 
and with Lithuania on October °10, 193%, and on Noyember 30, 193 
suddenly attacked Finland and compelled her to a Treaty of Peace | 
March 1%, 1940. The fall of France cawsed Soviet Russia eto se 
safety by occupying Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina aff@r Rumah 
badaccepted a Soviet ultimatum, and by incorporating Lithuani 
Latvia and Estonia into the U.S.S. R. by: August, 1940. Moloti 
visited Berlin in November, 1940, but this led to no immediate cl 
fication of the future role óf Soviet Russia. He protested against t] 
Gegrean guarantee to Rumania and a Nazi penetration of Finland. m 
vainly asked for Germgn acquiescence in a Soviet-Bulgarian Mutu 
Aid Pact and in a new regime for the straits andein his turn refusi 
to join the Tripartite Pact. Moscow, of course, signed a tradegsmawe 
ment with Berlin on January 10, 1941, and even reaffirmed neutrali 
and Soviet German friendship. But when Germany forced Bulgar 
on March 1, 1941, to sign the Tripartite Pact ang to admit Germs 
troops for the coercion of Greece and Turkey, Moscow made a prote 
to Bulgaria. In the spring of 1941 the Japanese Fereign Minist 
Matsuoka, was on a mission to Europe, obviously to dissuade Germar 
from attiatking Russia or failing this, at least to assure Japane: 
neutrality in any Axis-Soviet war, On April 18, 1941, was signed 
nye year Soviet-Japanese Non-aggression Pact, pledging the parties 

‘ peaceful and friendly relations’. Uder the Pact,*if either par 
became the object of, hostilities on the part -of one or several thi 
Powers, the other contracting part was to observe neutrality throug] 
out the duration of the conflict. On June 18, 1941, was signed 
German-Turkish Pact of friendship, neutrality, and non- ~aggressio: 
despite the fact that Turkey was still on paper an ally of Britai 
Finally, on June 22, 1941, Hitler in a desperate mood, like -Napolec 
on Jun ung 23, 1812, attacked Russia cevith a large and formidable for 
without egiving any warning or ultimatum., The German Wehrmach 
Supported by Italian, Rumanian, Honeen; French, Finnish, Slova. 
Bulgarian and even Franco’s Spanish divisions was expected to. cfs 
the Red Army. . 

« This gave retief to the United Kingdom and to the United Stat 

. had already been ‘moved by the French debacle to give armed a 
tò Britain “ short of war è. Britain aņd America at qnee rallied - 
Bissia’s defence, fof the Soviet Russia now became to them, insp? 
af per Communism, a belligerent for a common cau. 
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< On August 12 1941, the Presidett of the United States of 


America and the Prime Minisfer of the United Kingdom signed the 
famous Atlantic Charter. “It epnsisted of eight principles relating to 
peace settlement and internaticnal orgapisation in the post-war world : 
(1) renunciatiom of any claifn to agg*andisement; territorial Or eother- 
wise; (2) territorial settlements in accordance with the freely expressed 
~wishes® of the peoples; (3)ethe right of all peoples to choose their own 
forms of government; (4) equal.access of all states to trade and raw 
materials of the world; (5) freedom of the high seas; (6) estaliimab-. 
ment òf a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwejling 


eam safgty within their own boundaries and which will afford assurance 


that all men in all the lands may live out lives in freedom from fear 
and want; (7) abandonment of the use of force by all nationse for 
realistic as well as spiritual reasons; and (8) fullest collaboration — 
between all natiorfs in the economic field, with a view to securing for 


ai Pproved labour standards, economic adjustment and social security. 


The United States was not yet a belligerent. But as the war. 
went on, the U.S neutrality law was so modified that by the beginning 
of 1941 America had become virtually ‘‘ the- arsenal of democracy ’’. 
By November? 1941, the amended neutrality laws even permitted the 
arming of American merchantships and allowed, them to sail to belli-* 
gerent ports, so that the U.S.A. was in fact at war, tlough most 
‘Americans Supposed they were still‘at peace. Meanwhile Japan who 
had begun her military operations as early as, September 19, 1931, 
against the Chinese province # Manchuria now wanted to persuade 
Washington to grant her a free hand in Easter} Asia. By July, 1941, 
Indo-China was surrendered to Japan by the Vichy regime in France’ 
under Nazi.pressure. But negotiations between America and Japan 
broke down when Washington insisted on Japanese evacuation of Indo- 
China and, China as the price of economic concessions. Finally, on 
December 7, 1941, Japan with her attacks on Pearl Harbour declared : 
war on America, Britain and, the Netherlands. Italy and Germany , 
declared*war on ‘the U8.Aeon December 11,1941. The U.S, Congtess "s 
aççepted the challenge and was almost immediately followed by Cubs, - 
the Dominican Republic, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua, aiti, 
Honduras, El Salvador and Panama in voting declaration of war. The 
result was thet all the wars raging in different parts of the world were, 
now one, wats except that Japan and the U.S.S.R. paradoxigglly, 
yemained atpeace. But this jpgradox was also removed whén on, * 
August 8, 1945, the U.S:8.R. declared war against Japan and invaded’ 
Manchuria. | 3 ʻ NS 
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Thus by the end off 1941 the stage was sf for a wor ld- wide- odali- 
tion of natsons for fighting the Axis Powers. The beginning ‘of 1949 
is also the beginning of the great alliance known as the United N&tions: 
On J january 1, 1942, agents of 26 governments signed the Declaration 
of the United Nations pledging themseMes to joint efforts and to absten- 
tion from any separat peace or armistice. These signatories were : 
(1) Australia, (2) Belgium, (8) Canadae (4) China, (5) Costa Ricas 
(® Cuba, (7) Czechoslovakia, (8) Dominican Republic, 42 El Salvador, 

0) Greece, (11) Guatemala, (12) Haiti, (18) Honduras, (14) India, 
615) Luxemburg, (16) Netherlands, (17) New Zealand, (18) Nicaragua, 
(19) Norway, (20) Panama, (21) Poland, (22) South Africa, (28 
U.K., (24) The U.S.A., (25) The U.S.S.R., and (26) Yugoslavia. 

e ° These signatories subscribed to the “common programme of 
puree and principles ” embodied in the Atlantic Charter and were 

“ convinced that complete victory over their enemies is essential to 
defend life, liberty, independence, and religious freedom, agensi 
serve human rights and justice in their own lands as well as in other 
lands ’’. Each of the signatories, therefore, pledged itself ‘‘ to” employ 
its full resources, military or economic, against sthose members of the 
Tripartite Pact and its adherents with which such government is at 
war ’’ and “‘ to co-operate with the governments signatory ere and 
not to make separate armistice or peace with the enemies ’ Tt was 
providéd that the Declaration might be adhered to by otter nations 
which were or might be, rendering.‘‘ material assistance and conri- 
butioh in the Seuss for victory over Hitlerism’’. 

By March 1, 1945, 21 other@ nations adhertd. to this United 
Nations Declaration. They werg: (1) Mexico, (2) Colombia, (8) Iraq, 
(4) Tran, (5) Liberia, (6) Paraguay, (7) Chile, (8) Uruguay, (9) Egypt, 
(10) Syria, (11) Lebanon, (12) France, (18) The Philippines, (14) Brazil, 
(15) Bolivia, (16) Ethiopia, (17) Ecuador, (18) Peru, (19) Venezuela, 
(20) Turkey, and (21) Saudi Arabia. 

Asethe war moved towards its end with the victory of the United 
Nadsons, steps were taken to devglop the alliance of the United Nations 
ntg%an organisation of*the, United Nations. The circumstances were 
such that instead of resuscitating the League of Nations it was felt 
chat an altogether new organisation should be set up. ` When the war 
started in Peptember, 1939, the League failed to de anything to prevent 
t or to restoré peace. Indeed, by the middle of 1940 the Beagug fads 
practically” died though its lega@ existence continu until the iva 
lissolution, of the, organ@ation by, g ? resolution passed af its last Assembly 
n April, 1946. ‘AG one time or “another «ag many as 63 states hat@een 
Members of the Geague òf Nations. But at F end in April, 1946, 
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the final twenty- first Assembly of the Lèagle of Nations at Geneya l 
was aptended only by 34 delegations. As early as December 24, 19%, 
lostaeRica gave the required two-year notice of withdrawal from the 
Teague of Nations for financial reasons. * Brazil did the same .for” ` 
reasons of “' prestige ’’ on Jine» 14, 1926. “Then in the 1930 foflowed 
the fatal race of withdrawals from the League either on the ground 
that it wąs incompetent as an organisation for maintaining th® peace” 
dÊ the worldwar on the ground that its functioning conflicted wih 
ational interests. Japan gave notice of withdrawal on March Damm 
1933; Germany on October 21, 1933; Guatemala on May 26, 1936; 
Wenduras on July 10, 1936; Nicaragua on June 27, 1936; Paraguay on 
February “24, 1937; El Salvador on August 10, 1987; Italy on Dedem- 
ber 11, 1937; Chile on June 2, 1938; Venezuela on July 11, 19388; Pery- 
on April 9, 1939; Hungary on April 11, 1989; Spain on May 9, 1939; 
and Rumania on Julye11, 1940. One Member, Ethiopia, was attacked 
timisaoi cr Member, Italy on October 3, 1935, and was destroyed by 
the summer of 1936, more than six months before the latter withdrew 
from the League.. In March, 1938, Hitler seized Austria, another 
Member of the Leagpe, with secret approval of Downing Street and 
Quai d’Orsay.* With the decline of the League’s authority in 1989-40 
2 number of other Members of the League were also extinguished : 
Qzechoslovakia, Albania, Poland, Denmark, Norway,.The Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, France, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Remania. On».December 14, 1939, the Assembly and the Council of 
the League condemned Soviet aggression in Finland and -for the first 
ame as well as. the last expelled a Member, the U.S.S.R. from its 
nembership. . 

Under the circumstances it ee only undesirable, but also 
mpossible to revive the League of Nations as a machinery for 
nternational peace and security. It was desirable that any post-war 
world organisation should be dissociated from the memories of the 
‘ailure of the League of Nations. In any case, the U.S.S. R- which 
ad once beęn expelled from the, vesgue of Nations and whose 
10- operation , was essential in winning * the, war and to a lesser eg ent, ™ 
he U.S.A. also could not *be expected to “appear before the discrédited : 
ueagué of Nations with applications for admission. 

Accordingly, a significant step towards the development of 
IMances ef the United Nations into an organisationeof the United , 
Vations was takel) when on October 30, 1948, the ‘Governments of th 
Soviet Union ang China issued from Moscow ,2 ‘‘ Declaration of Fotr ; 
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‘Nations on General Secufity ”. In the Declargtion the four nations? 
stated that ‘‘ they recognise the necessity of establishing at tlie earliest 
prachigablé fate a general international organisation based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and " opek 
to membership by all such’ states, large and small, for the maintenancé 
of iftternational peace and security ” ‘ "They proposéd to ‘‘ confer and 
co-operate with one another and with other members of the United 
Nations. to bring about a practicable general agreement with respect ‘to: 
éhePregulation of armaments in the post-war world ”’ Ta alt this they 
rc guided by the idea of ‘‘ establishing and mne international 
peace and security with the least diversion of the world’s human and 


econgmic resources for armaments ” _— 
Two months later,. Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin, meeting at 
Teheran, declared on December 1, 1943: ‘‘ we are sure that our 


concord will win an enduring peace. We recognise fully the supreme 
responsibility resting upon us and all the Unite? Nations to make a 
peace which will command the goodwill of the overwhelming fase OF 
the peoples of the world aind banish the scourge and terror of war for 
many generations....... We shail seek the co-operation and active 
participation of all nations, large and small, whos@ peoples in heart and 
mind are dedicated, as our own peoples, tb the elimination of tyranny 
and slavery, oppression and ‘intolerance. We will welcome them, as 
they may choose to come, into a family of democratic nations.’’ 

The first blueprint of the United Nations Organisation was 
prepared at a Conference between the representatives of the Government 
of the U.S.A., the U.K., the U.S.S.R. and China held at Dumbarton 
Oaks, near Washington, in two phe@ses: first, from August 21 to 
September 28, 1944— between thy representatives of the U.S.A., the 
U.K., and the U.S.8.R.; second, from September 29 to Ootober T, 
1944, between the A of the U.S.A., the U.K. and China. 
When the proposals embodied in a document entitled ‘‘ Proposals for 
the Establishment of a General International Organisation ’’- were 

. published,, public discussion followed: in all countries of the United 
N atiggs. ' Pi $ ME 
_ Phe organisational plan eutlined in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
Was similar to that of the Ledgue of Nations, with some modifications 
here and there with a view to making the new world organisatign 1 more 
effective as 4 machinery for international peace and ‘security. The key 
*body in the new organisation for preserving internayonal peace and 
gurity was to be the Security Cofincil on which the Big Five—Uhina, 
France, the 1.9.8. R., theeU.K. ang theeU.S.A.—were th be permanens- 
af represented. However, at Dumbarton Otks no agreement was reached 
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on the voting procedurę in the Seomity Courpil. Besides, though the 
continuation of, the system of mandates maintained by the League of 
Nations had been considered at Dumbarton’ Oaks, no agreement gould 
bé reached for its inclusion in the proposalg. 

At a conference held from february, A to 11, 1945 at Yalta jn ithe 
Crimea between Prime Minister Churchill, President Roosevelt, and 
Marshal Stalin agreements were reached on thev roing procedurę in the 
Security Couneil and on a principle of territorial trusteeship appnesdle 
to the mandates of the League of Nations, territories to be detaclfed 
from the Axis Powers, and any other territory that might be voluntarily 
Rigced under trusteeship. It was also decided there that a Unitel 
whs. onference on the proposed world organisation shoulde be 
summoned at San Francisco for April 25, 1945 to prepare a charter 
along the lines-proposed in the informal conversations of Dumbartoh 
Oaks. The nations to be invited to the Conference were those which 
had declared war on the “ common enemy ” by March 1, 1945 and had 
signed the Declaration by the United Nations. It was agreed that at 
the préposed United Nations Conference the delegates of the U.K. and 
the U.S.A. would support a proposal to, admit to original membership 
two Soviet Socialist Republics, i.e., the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 

China and France were invited to join the U.S.S.R., the U.K. 
and the U.S.A. in sponsoring the - United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco. China accepted, but France declined to act as a 
sponsor, because she had not been represented at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference or the Yalta Conference. 

Invitations „to Governments to attend the United Nations 
Conference. at San Francisco were issued on March 5, 1945 by the 
Government of the U.S.A. on its ow& behalf and om behalf of the three 
other sponsors of the Conferénce. The invitation to Poland, one of the 
signatories of the United Nations Declaration, was, however, held over 
pending the establishment of a Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity. In fact, this Polish Government was not formed 
until after the San Francisco Conference ended, and, cowsequently, 
Poland could not attend the Conferetye. -o 
> Meanwhile at the iavitation of the U.S. Government, whi&jr was 
also gcting for the other sponsoring Government, a Committee ef 
Jurists wepresentative of 44 Governments, met at Washington, from 
April 9 to 20, 1943. This Committee drafted a Statute for the 
pricipal judiciag organ of the United Nations. Phe draft, Statute was 
based on that of “the permanent Court of International J astice. a 

wn, Lhe San Francisco Conferences lasted ftom April 25əto June 26, 
194. Of the 47 signatories ‘of the United Nations Declaration, all but 
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Poland were represented al the inaugural session? On April 30, 1945, 
the * Ggnferente itself invited Argentinas the Byelorussiañ S.S.K. and 
.the Ukranian §.8.R.; and J une 5, 1945 it also invited Denmark, Which, 
had just been liberated. The Conference worked ` through a number 
of - Committees and Commissiéns. Thêre were foyr General Com- 
mittees : «ine Steering Cqmmittee, the Executive Committee, the Co- 
ordination Committee, and the’ Credentials Committee. There were, 
fgure Commissions; one dealing with the General Provisicu relating to 

Oragnisation of the United Nations, and three others dealing, 
respectively, with the three organs of the proposed organisation,- the 
Genezal Assembly, the Security Council and the International Cour 
J; ustice. Twelve Technical Committees were also set up for the detailed 
examination of the chapters assigned to them. The recommendations | 
of the Technical Commissions were submitted, for approval, to the 
appropriate Commissions, and, for textual revwision,. to the’ Co- 
ordinatién Committee assisted by an Advisory Committee of hjduiseliien 
The final’ draft was, then, approved by. the Steering Committee, and on 
June 25, 1945 by the Conference itself with a unanimous vote. On the 
following day, June 26, 1945, the accepted Charter of the United Nations 
was signed by the representatives of all the 50 participating 
Governments. Later on, on October 15, 1945, the wepresentative of 
Poland, also, signed the Charter in the space left for her among. the 
original signatories. 


The Charter came into force on October 24, 1945 ee China, 
France, the U.S.S.R., the U.K., and the U.S.A. and a majority of 


other signatories had anisd it in acœoflance with its fens. 
e 


The San Francisco ee had established on June 26, 1945 
a ‘‘ Preparatory Commission for thte. United Nations to make 
provisional arrangements for the first sessions of the General Assembly 
and the three Councils of the United Nations, viz., the „Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, and the. Trusteeship Council; 
to esigplish the Secretariat of the Ynited Nations; and to convene the 
international Court of Justicg. This Commission consisted of one, 
representative from each of the States which had signed the Charter. 
By December 23, 1945 the Preparatory Commission, working thibugh 
an Executive Committee of 14 Members and 8 Technical Conimittee, 
produced a -finaf Report on the subjects covered by its rms of 
dpference. This Report contains waluable documents, relating to the 
‘Rules of procedure for the different orggns of the United Nations, thé’ 
Statt Rules and Regulations ‘and the Financial Regulations.. In ft?, 
the Report interprets and develops the | ientary proceduzéd, 
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provisions of the Ché&ter and thus ee an integral part of «the. 
wiat may be called the Constitation of the United Nations. ” j 

* The General Assembly of the United Nations met for the first’. 
‘time on January 10, 1946 in London, “and the new machinery of 
international peage and securify was thus set in motion. But? the 
League of Nations still corftinued to exist. Fer the Second World War 
did not destroy the legal emistence of the League of Nations ‘based on 
its Covenarft- It is true that with the expulsion of the U.S.S. R. from 
the League of Nations in. December, 1939, its political functions = 
practically ceased, and neither the Assembly of the League, nor eits 
Aan cil | was convened during the rest of the war. But under cgrtain 
emergency regulations passed by the 1939 Assembly the legal existence 
of the League of Nations continued along with certain non-polfti@al 
functions of the League. Secretariat, the e International Labour 
Organisation, and *¢he’ Permanent Court of International Justice. 
mmekaa however, when in February, 1946 and April, 1946, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and the Assembly of the League of 
Nations approved a ‘‘ Common Plan ” for the transfer. to the United 
Nations of certain agsets of the League of Nations, the League ceased 
to exist from April 19, 1946. 


. ý IT 


A significant thing about the origin of the United Nations 
Organisation is.that its Charter was drawn up while the Second World 
War was stil Taging. Dr. Wvagt has ‘suggested three reasons in 
explanation of this fact.* First, “ ggtements of basic objectives were 
an essential element gn securing the widest popular backing for the war 
effort ’’; secondly, President Roosevelt-and Prime Minister Churchill 
bad a ‘‘ pre-sentiment that the war-time unity ‘with the Soviet Union, 
won so slowly and maintained with so much difficulty, might not prove 
so strong in the peace-’’; and thirdly, “ President Roosevelt, eemember- 
jng. the experience of President Wilsey, felt it wise to secure the aseni, 
of the Congress of the United States toethe establishment of a world 
organisation before. those domestic political differences, which tend éo 
return go rapidly to all democratic countries after the ook of. a war, 
made agreement off such a controversial subject less sure.’ 

*. But whateyer the explanations, the fact remains "that the United! 
Nations began i, career essentially as an instrument for winning net 
War, and nof netessarily the peace that was t® follow it. Eor the latteņ’ 
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task was required a far greater sense of ‘organic unity in the community 
of nations than was possible when the United Nations came inte. 
existence. cittfer as an alliance or as an-organisations. Hver since the 
-days of communist revolution in Russia in 1917 and the foundation of the 
Third [nternational in March, 1919 for securing a world revolution of‘ 
a communist character,- the capitalist sfates in all parts of the world 
were coytinually haunted by the sense of an impending disaster. As 
a result, relatons between the Soviet Union and most other states, 
wr finued for many years to be marked by mutual Mstility and 
mistrust. Even when Trotsky with his strong desire for world 
re®olution was displaced from power in 1927 by Stalin who believed in 
“budding up socialism in a single state’, there occurred no sisi 
change in relationships between the Soviet Union and the rest of the 
world. Indeed, the Soviet Union was not recognised by the U.S.A. 
until November 16, 1983, sixteen years after its establishment. It was 
only int July, 1934 that France induced Britain afd Italy: to join with 
her in canvassing the other Members of the League for the ada=——e- 
of the Soviet Union to that international organisation, When, in fact, 
the. Soviet Union was duly admitted tothe League of Nations on 
September 18, 1934,"the action was taken not out af any genuine frignd- 
ship between the Soviet Union and others, but was based on the 
recognition of a common interest in defence against pessible aggression 
by Nazi Germany. Roughly by the time of the Munich Settlement in 
September, 1938, it was widely believed that ‘‘ the .main capitalist 
powers had no objection to the expansion of Hitler nd Mussolirm, 
provided that their own ‘ vital interests’ were not touched,—interests 
which they did not regard as including the integrity of Soviet Russia.’ 

Events during®-the last fae’ days of uneagy peace’ before . the 
beginning of the Second World War moved rather with astounding 
rapidity and under the guiding influence of no common, puropse among 
nations. Capitalist democracies like the U.K. and France were lulléd 
into a false sense of security by the ‘‘Anti-Commintern “Pact ” signed 
by Germéhy and Japan on November 25, 1936, by Italy on November 
ome, and by Hungary, Mane&ukuo Fascist Spain still later. e By 
the Middle of Marth, 1988 Mitler seize Awstria. On September 29, 
1988, Chamberlain, Dalgdier; ‘Mussolini and Hitler attached 5 their 
signatures’ to the pact of Munich, whereby German forces were to 
occupy the Sudeten areas in Czechoslovakia. This was followed by 
Polish and Hungarian seizure of other bits of Czech territory, ane by 
Me Anglo-German peace declaration on September 30, 1988 and 
, S e 7) s v l 
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Prench- German peace declaratién on Decen ber 6, 1938. Apparently. 
all’ these peace declarations were designed to dovo the Wes} secure while 
the Fascist md Nazi dictators sdtibfied their appetites at*the expense 
of sifall countries and the U.S.S.R. On March 15, 1939, Germany“ 
gent her troops farther into Czechoslovakig, end annexed Bohemia and 
Moravia. Next day she gave*Carpathé-Ukraine to Hungary, anê on 
March 23, 1939, signed a pact with ‘‘ indepeydent ”’ Slovakia. making ~ 
the latte a German protestorate. On the preceding day she also 
‘occupied Memel and signed a Non-Aggressioh Pact with LithuaMiag 
Meanwhile on April 7, 1939, Italy invaded Albania and had it annex 
by April 13, 1989. Frightened by these events,. Tonnon; Paris aad 
y Washington issued warnings againgt further aggressién. The Wegtern 
"Powers éven gave pledges of independence to. Poland, Rumania, Greece 
and Turkey. For strategic reasons, however, these pledge could not Be 
implemented without Soviet co-operation. But when Stalin demanded 
Soviet military contrel of the Baltic States and military access to 
gS Stalin’s price for a an alliance against Germany, Chamberlain 
declined. i 
Obviously, under such circumstances, no real anity was. ET 

between the Commugyist Russia on the one side and- either the Capitalist 
Democracies or the Fascist Dictatorships on the other. Hitler took 
advantage of this On April 28; 1939, ‘he denounced the Anglo-German 
Naval Accord of 1935 and the Polish Non-Aggression Pact of 1934. 
When negotiations between Moscow and the Western Powers &tumbled 
om Stalin’s peice for an alliance against Germany, Hitler secretly 
offered’ Stalin a Non-aggression pact on Stalin’s terms, and shocked the 
world by arrangittg the conclusig, in Moscow on August 23, 1939 of a 
10- ~year ‘pact. of Non- -aggression and. Qentrality between Nazi Germany 
and Communist Russia. 

. The war started with the Nazi invasion of Poland only. one week 
later on September 1, 1939, and: ‘might have ended in a mutual 
exhaustion of the capitalist states, had not Germany attacked Russia 
on Juné 22, T941. German. leaders in their decision to attack Russia 
were not ‘only guided by the recklegs dream of á world conqueaj, but 
were even „banking on the possibility - pf evoking a rpsumptfon of 
‘British appeasement in name of a world crusade against Communis, 
Thus®when the United Nations came into existence as an alliance led 
by London, Washéngton and Moscow to fight the Axis Powers led 
b¢ Rome, Berlin and Tokyo, the alliance was limited to the narrow 
purpose of wining the war. Of ecourse, on May 23° 1943, the 
‘Communist Intgrnational decreed its self-disselution, But, as Moscow 
championed the Communist-controlled groups in European undergrounds 
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nd ondon and Washington supported feudalism, clericalism,*monarch- 
3m, and reaction in Nortl Africa, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Poland ° 
nd elsewhere, "suspicions within the faliance of the United Nations 
dutinued. Perhaps to allay these tepin Moscow announced on 
‘uly 21,1943 the’ establishment of a ‘‘ Free Germany Committee ”’ 
vith the “ideals, not of Communism, but of ‘‘ demoeracy ”, ‘private 
roperty and free enterprise. This was followed by a numbey of high- 
evel conferences to determine agreed ideals fòr winnihg the peact.. Alk 
'eadised the importance of ‘‘ collaboration and ¢o-operation in peace, , 
Cad war, and were determined to destroy Nizism and Fascism and 
levalop ‘‘ democratic ’’ prindiples and institutions. But they differed 
und qugrrelled on the interpretation and application of these \ideasom 
Sonsequently, comrades in arms in the shadow of death became by the 
*nd*of* 1945. suspicious strangers, and soon after even potential enemies. 

Thus when the alliance of the United Nations developed into the 
JIrganisation of the United Nations by October 24, 1045, the world did 
aot have any universally accepted, constructive ideal to be peste? 
when the war ended. The United Nations was agreed, for instance, 
shat there could be no question of peace until Nazi Germany. had been 
oroken in pieces. But it has failed to inject into he community of 
nations, even to this day, a living ideal for eee life with a world- 
wide loyalty. : À. gos 

The result has been that only the -hot war has ended with the 
defeat of the Axis Powers, but the cold war has begun, or, to be more 
precise, has been resumed. We are not yet in the midst of what may 
be called peace politics, but yet in the midst of.power politics with only 
some changes in the participants tn thesyame. If in view of national 
rivalries the world cowld not be gade safe for deynocracy “after the 
First World War, there was no prospect of such safety or even of simple 
peace on a world-widé scale after the Second World War, especially 
when Great Powers interpreted democracy in essentially antagonistic 
ways. . 

In fact, the situation today is worse than it was ‘immediately after 
the Figs World War, or even afger the Napoleonic wars in the 
nineteenth century. The world today, as befpre, has no living and 
dyngmic world ideal with the allegiance of the whole human race. , It 
lacks, also, even a tolerable status quo to be imposed on the enemies of 
the United Nations. The Berlin Conference of? the heads of 
the U.SS.R., the U,S.A., and fhe U.K. held frog July "17 tt 
August 2, 1945, entrusted the Concil of Foreign F of the 
b.: S.S.R., the, U.S. A., the? U.K., gnd France to draw \ up "the peace 
tyatise fe Germany and Abu. But the Council faced continuec 
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Jead locks on these igsues. The peace treagy with Germany has yet to 
be ‘sighed. whe Austrian Peace gzeaty was signed as late as May 18, 
1945. The peace treaty, signed by Japan and 48 other stiftes at 
San Francisco on September 8, 1951, ys an incomplete one. For.it 
was drawn up against Russian oppositiore ahd non-co-operation ənd with 
serious ‘criticism*from other nations. "It was only with great difficulty 
that on February 10, 1947 peace treaties tvere imposed oa the five 
énemy* states : ` Ifaly, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and Finland. 
But already, under Anglo-American leadership and inspite of Rigsian 
opposition, the General Assembly pf the United Nations expressed i" 
1949 and 1950, very strong opinions against the sincerity? of 
@fingasy, Bulgaria and Rumania to implement human riglats and 
fundamental freedoms recognised in the treaties or in the United 
Nations* Charter. 

~~ : 3 `. e 

Inspite of congenital defects, the United Nations Organisation, 
ever nitice its birth,. has been engaged -in the task of maintaining 
international peace and security in all possible ways. Its work in this 
connexion may be considered under three main heads:. first, its 
purposes and princfples> second, its organisational set-up; and, third, 
the specific disputes or situations considered by it to remove any 
danger -or threat to international peace and security. 

. 

On paper the purposes ‘and principles of the United Nations are 
very high. indeed. It stands for peace, security, friendliness, justice, 
and co-operation among nations and for human rights and freedoms. 
It acts through the pinche of Great Power unanimity and 
simultaneously reaognises the pringjple of sover@ign equality of all its 
Members. The Member-States have conferred on the Security Council. 
consisting ofe the Big Five’ and six other nations periodically elected 
the primary responsibility fer the maimtenance of international peace’ 
and se¢urity, and have agreed to accept and carry out its decisions and 
fulfil all obligations under the Charter. They are obliged $w settle their 
international disputes by peaceful sneans and to refrain from tiebbregt, 
or use of*force in intermatiénal relatiows and have declared tht armed 
forge shall not be used, save in the common intergst. They bave 
promiged to assist the United Nations in any action it takes in 
accordance with the Charter and not to assist any state against which 
the United Xations takes preventive or enfgrcement action. Evén 
statés’ which ae not Members off the United Nations must ace? in 
ageordance, with its principles far the nfaintenance af international 
peace and security. Uniler the Charter no state can Invoke the 
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prindiple of domestic jurisdiction to prejdi the application oP. 
ehfortgment næasures by the Security Council.” .- | ¢ 
> The organisational structure, of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of international. Peace and secur ity is rather complex. 
The United Nations has six pritcipal organs: the General Assembly, 
the Security Council, the economic and Social Council, the frusteeship 
Council, fhe International Court of Justice sand the Secretariat The 
only s ergan with the power of binding decisions is, of eeurse, the 
ssewurity Council, and is entrusted with the task of formulating plans 
for gthe regulation of armaments, of investigating any dispute or 
situation, of recommending appropriate procedures or methods gf- 
adjustment or terms-of settlements, of determining the existence of any 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression, and of 
taking non-military meagures like economic boycott and even military 
measures like action by air, sea or ‘land foroes.’ The General 
Assembly, in which all Members may be equally represented, corgjsdéediien 
general principles ant questions relating to international peace and 
security, initiates studies and makes recommendations.* Under’ the 
authority: of the General Assembly. there are two principal organs of 
the United Nations: first, the Economic and "Social Council, and 
second, the Trusteeship Council. The Economie and eSocial Council 
consists of 18 elected Members and works in collaboration with a 
number of Specialised ‘Agencies for international solidarity in various 
aspects’ of our life. Of these Specialised Agencies,e Food ande 
Agricultural Organisation, International Bank-of Reconstruction and 
Development, International Monetary,’ Fund, International Trade 
Organisation and International Labour -Organisation deal mainly aith 
“economic questions; thé United ations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation, the World Health Organisation and the, 
International Refugee Organisation deal mainly with’ educational,. 
scientific, cultural, health and humanitarian questions; and the 
'Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Organisation, International 
Civil Aviation Organisation, World Meteorological Organisation, 
iversal Postal Union and Interfational, Telecommunications Union 
deal mainly with technical questions relating to communications.” 
Over a hundred non-governmental or ganisations dealing with the rights 
and conditions of men, women, youngmen and ehildren afd the 
problems relating to Church, J ewry, family, maternity,e presse 


education, sotial work, Red Cross, buildings and Ausés, police, 
ha 
b k UN. Charter: Preamble, Chapter a Artieles 23, 24, 25, 27, “X. 5a, 78, 76. 


a9 7! bid., AM%ticles 2@, 38-51, etc. e 4 . * 
e 2 8 Ibid., Articles 10, 11, 18, etc. S ‘ é: 
e ° Töid., Articles 60, G1. 63. et8, Í a 
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,tommunications, cofimerce, production, employment and studies , on 
subjects like’ law, finance, African and international affairs“ liave” also 
bech brought into relationship with the | Economic and: Social: “Coundil 
for purposes of consultation. ° a 

To deal ‘with the problems of "backward races which sass no 
self-governfhent of their own and which usually attract the ambitions 
of imperialistic powers, two bodies are working under the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. One-of them is a principal 8rgen 
of the United Nations, the Trusteeship Council, consisting of an equ 
number of Member States administering and not administering Teust 
“Lerriotries, 10 the other is the’ Special Committee appointed eon an 
ad hoc basis, since 1947 for studying information on Non-Self orong 
Territories not placed under United Nations Trustéeship System’ 

The International Court of Justice is anether. principal organ of 
the United Nations. If consists of 15 judges and may work through 
smeemaers of 3 or 5 judges in certain cases.” r % 

The sixth principal organ of the United Nations ıs the 
Secretariat, the International Civil Service. It -consists of L 
Secretary-General, Executive Assistant, 7 Under-Secretaries, 1 Legal 
Counsel, 1 Controller, of Budget and Account, 1 Director of Personnel, 
1 Director for Conference Services, 1 Director General for Technical 
Assistance Administration, 1 Executive Director. for U.N. International 
Children’s Fund, 1 Executive Chairmazt for Technical “Assistance 
eBoard, 1 Director for-the European Office -and some four thousand 
officials working at the Head Quarters of the U.N. or the various parts 
of the world. ° . _ o 

e These are only some. of the ‘important osgans of the United 
Nations. It is necessary to have knowledge of some other organs of 
the United Nations before we can move freely’ through the maze of 
this great international organisation with’ its spreading webs. The 
United Nations works through ‘numerous Committees and Sub-Com- 
mittees, Commissions and Sub- Commissions, some of than more oi 
legs permanent and others working on a temporary þasis, goingegut of 

_ existence when their functiens ` are oyer. The Trusteeship Council 
appoinged a Standing Committee on petitions consisting of six Members 
to study petitions received from Trust Territories; and Missions for 


periodie visits to €rust Territories. The Economic and Social Council 
e e á v A ‘ 


zo Toliowina decision of the “‘Trneeeship Council ot its eighth session, Tigly 
, also participates without vote in the organ’s .work relating ‘specifically to the «Trust 
Territory of Somaliland and to generg! anes on the operation of he International 
Trusteeship system. -2e 
: 11 Tbid., Articles 73. T ‘ 
- 12 Thid., Ch. XIV. & Statute of the International Coiwt of Justice. 
Teq Charter of th United Neuen Article 7, Uh. XV. ` i? 
a 
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works with the assistance of ' (a) Regional Commissions for Europe, 
Asia and the Far East, ‘and Latin „America; (b) Functiorfal , Come 
missions like? Commission on Human Rights, Commission òn Narcotic 
~Drugs, Transport and Communications Commission, Fiscal Commis, 
sion; Atatistical Commissidn,s Social Commission, Commission on the 
Statfis of Women, Commission “on International Commodity Trade and 
Population Commission; ¢¢) Standing Committee dike Technical Assist- 
ance Committee, Committee on Negotiatioi’s with, Specialized Agencies,’ 
@orficil Committee on Non-Governmental Organisations, Agenda Com- 
"ittee, and Interim Committee on Program of Meetings, (d) Ad hoc 
CAnmittee like Committee on Genocide, Committee on Procedure, and 
Committee on Forced Labour; and. (e) Special Bodies like Permanent 
Central Opium Board, Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Board, United 
N&tions International Children’s Emergency Fund and Administrative 
. Committee on Co-ordination. The Economie and Social Council also 
calls international conferences on matters falling within its competence, 
e.g., International Health Conference in June, 1946, United aE 
Conference on Freedom of Information in March, 1948. There is the 
Military Staff Committees consisting of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
permanent members of the Security Council or their representatives. 
Its function, is to advise and assist the Security Council on all questions 
relating to the Security Council’s military requirements for mainfain- 
ing international peace and security, the employment andecommand of 
forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and possible 
disarmament. It is also to be responsible under the Security Counci? 
for the strategic direction of any armed forces placed at the disposal 
of the Security Council. To deal with the problems raised by the 
discovery of atomic energy and rgated matters the General Assembly 
in. January, 1946, established the Atomic Energy Commission as. a 
subsidiary organ of the Security Council. It consisted of all the mein- 
bers of the Security Council and Canada when that state was not ‘a 
member of the Security Council. It was to submit reports and recom- 
mendations® to the Security Council and receive directions from it en 
maa affecting maintenance of,einternational peace and security. 
The Security Council on February 13, 1947, get up a Commission for , 
Conventional Armaments composed of representatives of. the members 
of the Security Council. Its function was to make proposals to the 
Security’ Council for the general regulation of armdments and armed. 
forces and for practical and effective safeguards. It did not, However: 
deal, with questions within the cSmpetence of thes Atomic Energy © 
pmmission. e ° °. e . . 


e 
i 14 The United Natiops Charter, Artitles 46, 47. s o 
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The General Asgembly on DS 11, 1952, established a Dis: 
“armament Commission under the, Security Council. At the same time, 
the General Assembly dissolved the Atomic Energy Commissigit “and 
yecommended that the Securify Council gissolve the Commission fop- 
Conventional Armaments, , recommendation which the Secürity 
Council carried 8ut on cece 6, 1952. The new Disarmament 
Commission, consistieg of 11 members ‘of the Security Cougcil and, 

“Canada, is to carry ferward “the tasks of the two former Commissions, 

as had been recommended by the General Assembly’s Committed, o 

twelve, established on December 18, 1950. = 


m There are two standing committees, each consisting of represen- 
tatives of 11 -members of the Security Council : first, Committe of 
Experts, which studies and advises the Security Council on rules pf 
procedure and other technical matters; second, Committee on the 
Admission of New eMembers, which examines such applications ‘for ` 
mbeeminaship in the United Nations as may be ‘referred to it by the 
Security Council: The Security Council also makes use from time to 
time of ad hoc committees and commissions, e.g., the United Nations 
Commission for Indj and Pakistan, established under the Security 
Council resolution of January 20, 1948, and the Good Offices Committee 
on Indonesia, sppointed uhder the Security Council resolution of 
August 25, 1947. 


e The Gegeral Assembly also works through numerous subsidiary 
organs, of which there are four types: main committees, Procedural 
Committees, Standing Committees, and ad hoc bodies. There are 
6 main committees, on each of which all Member states have a seat. 
They consider agentla items referredo them by the General Assembly 
and prepare recommendations for submission to its plenary meetings. 
The First Committee deals with all political and security matters, 
including the regulation of armaments, admission, suspension and 
expulsion of ‘Members; the Second Committee with economic and 
financial questions; the Third Committee with social, hufnanitarian, 
and cultural questions; the Fourth*Committee with, questions ‘ededigygass 
to Trusteeship and No#-Selt-Governing Territories; the Fifth Com-, 
mittee with administrative and ‘budgetary, matters; and the Sixth 
Committee with lggal questions.” 


*. Two Pro dural Committee under the General Assembly are the 
Genefal Commii#ee and the Credentials Committee. The Genel 
Committee, "alfo known as thee Stegring Cémmittee, copsists of the 
President and seven Vice-Presidents of the General Assembly and’ te 
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Shairman of the Main Committees," and adviges on the agenda for! 
ihe General Assembly session as a whole and for each alsar meeting, 
leterrħines the priority of items, co-ordinates the proceedings of ether 
sammittees and revises the text, but not the substance of the 
resoluttons passed in full "assembly. e The Credentials Committee, 
slected at the beginning of each General Assembly “session, starnieey 
he credentials óf delegations. - ` y 

Standing Committees of the General Assembly, deal with“ 
Yowtinuing problems. Two of them provided for in the General 
Assembly’s rules of procedure are the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
rative and Budgetary questions, and the Committee on Contributions. 
[he “former, consisting of nine members, two of whom are* financial 
xZperts of recognized standing, is responsible for the expert examina- 
jon of the budgét of the United Nations and of the Specialised 
Agencies, and of financial and budgetary arrangements with the 
wencies; the latter, consisting of ten memkers advises the General 
Assembly on (a) the appointment of expenses among Members, 
(b) appeals for a change of assessment and (c) the case of Members 
who may be in arrears in the payment of its financial contributions to 
she Organisation. The Members of both these Standing Committees 
we elected individually for a term of three years. 


The General Assembly also appoints on a purely temporary ‘basis 
or for am indefinite period numerous ad hoe bodies.” The Special 
Committee on formation - concerning Non-Self-Governing Territorieg, 
appointed by the General Assembly first in 1947 to examine the 
Secretary-General’s summaries and e analyses of ethe information 
transmitted, has been continued since then. The Interim Committee 
of the General Assembly, also kffown as the Littl® Assembly, first set 
ap by the General Assembly Resolution of November 13, 1947, is. 
nother important ad hoc committee. The purpose of fhis Committés, 
-o which every Member of the United Nations can appoint a represen- 
iative, was to assure the continuity of the functions of the General 
Assembly between the closing of the second and the opening of „the 
mrd Fegular sesston. The setting up of the Interim Committee ‘was 
ypposèd by the Members of the Soviet bloc atd even boycotted by them” 
mm. the ground that it encroaches on the exclusive competenée of the 
Security Council to deal between regular sessions of the *General 
Assembly with questions of peace and security. The Commettee wes 
oe $ s l 8 

e 34 ince the 7th session, of the General Assembly the cih ran of the Aa Hoe 
Political Coramjttee hag also been included in @he General Committee, and on October 
23, 1958, the General Assembly oecite to give the Chairman of the Ad Hoc‘ Political 


Committee, whenever there is one, the right to participate with a vote in the Genwal 
Committee, and amended*its rule? of procedure for the purpdgfe. 
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re-established in December, 1948, for the period Netw the closing of 
the first parteof the: third session and the opening of the fowrth. 
Finelly, on November 21, 1949, the General Assembly placed this 
‘Committee almost on the footing of a*standing committee by 2é- 
establishing it for an indefinite period with the same terms of réference 
hs before. These terms of reference include (a), matters specifically 
referred to it by the General Assembly, (b) disputes or Situatioris 
proposed fpr inclusion in * the agenda of the General Assembly,and 
considered by the Committee important to require preliminary stndg, 
(c) the examination of suitable methods to implement the responsibility 
of the General Assembly in dealing with the general principles of co- 
opération in maintaining international peace and security dhd of 
promoting co-operation, in the political field, (d) advice toe the 
Secretary-General on any case for the summoning of a special session 
of the General Assembly, (e) the conduct of investigations and the 
appointment of commissions of enquiry in matters within the scope of 
the Committee’s duties. These terms of reference are subject to a 
provišion prohibiting the Committee from considering any matter of 
which the Seeurity Council may be seized. 

Another ad hoe body of the General Assembly, more or less like 
a standing committee, is the International Law Commission. It was 
established by the General Assembly in 1947 and charged with the task 
of promoting the progressive development of international law and its 
godification. „Its fifteen members, selected for a term of three years, 
do not serve as representatives of Governments but in their individual 
capacity as experts, as in the case of the two regular Standing 
Committees of the General Assembly, viz., the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative anë Budgetary qu®stions, and” the Committee on 
Contributions. 
= apes. ‘Uniting for Peace Resolution, passed by the General 
Assembly on November 8, 1950, against serious opposition from * the 
Members of the Soviet bloc, established two other ad hoc bodies: under 
the General Assembly and the Security Council: the Peace Observa- 
tion Commission and the Collective Measures Committee. Hore 
calendar yéars of 1951 &nd "1952 the Peace Observation Commission 
wasto consist of féurteen Members of the United Nations, including 
the five permangnt Members of the Security Council; and a 
Resolution of the General Assembly in 1952 pwovided for the 
continued existeyce of the Commissjon with the same membership ti}l 
the end, of 1954” The. Commission can be „utilised by the Gereral 
Assembly, the Interim Commiftee, tr the Security Council to observe 
ghd report on the situation in any area, where, international tension 
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threatens international peace and deni: Thg Collective ‘Measures 
Committee is more or less of a permanent nature, consisjs of ‘fourteen’ 
Members, including only three of the permanent -Members of the 
Security Council, the U.K.,ethe U.S.A., and France, and has been, 
entrusted with the task of ‘cohgjdering methods which might be used 
collectively to maintain and strengthen international peace and 
security.e This Committee is also to receive information from each 
Member of the United Nations as to what measures it fakes in. 
pihintaining within its national armed forces elements so trained, 

“organized and equipped that they could promptly be made available for 
service as United Nations Unit or Units, upon recommendation by the 
Securfiy Council or the General Assembly. . 

e s Mention may be made here by way of illustration of a number 
of other ad hoc bodies of the General Assembly. Every year since the 
second session of the General Assembly an ad hoc political committee 
has been ‘established as a Main Committee to share the work of the 
First Committee in dealing with the large number of political “issues 
on the'agênda of the General Assembly. In May, 1947 thee first 
special session of the General Assembly established the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine to study the problém of Palestine. A 
few months later, when on November 29, the General Assembly 
adopted its plan for partition of Palestine, it established the United 
Nations Palestine Commission to implement its recommendations. 
On December 11, 1948 the General Assembly established the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission to take steps to assist the governments and 
authorities concerned to achieve a final settlement of aj] questions. On 
December 8, 1949 the General Assembly established the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agencwfor Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East to carry out relief and works projects in collaboration with local 
governments. Similar ad hoc bodies have been appointed by thé 
General Assembly whenever it dealt with a problem requiring special 
study and care. There have been under the General Assembly, on 
an ad hoc Wasis, a few specialised committees in charge of organisational 
male's e.g., the Permanent Headquarters Committee, the League’ of 
Nations Committee, the Boaré of Auditofs. ° j 

° Ever since January, 1946 when the United: Nations became a 
going concern it has been closely following almost, all the problems 
relating to international peace and security. The end of war,in 1949 
did not mean the beginning of peace. During the glast few years 
nations of the world have geen many disputes or situatiqns, endangering . 
threatenirfg international peace and security. The main political 
‘storms during the last years have blowh—over , i issues relating te 
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(k) ag ggression in Kovea, (2) communist revolution in China, (3) the 
nationalist stsuggles ‘in Indonesia, Algeria, Cyprus, Tunissand Morecco, 
(4) accession of the state of Jammu and Kashmir to India, (5) the 
partition of Palestine, (6) revolutionary change of governmenth 
Czechoslovakia, (7) border ineidents in Che eece, (8) presence of fereign 
troops or -bases ‘in countries like Tran, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, and 
Burma,, (9) -dissatis{&ction with the Franco Government it: Spain, 
(10) damage to British warships and naval personnel in the Qerfu 
Channel, (11) nationalisation by Iran of the Anglo-Iranian ¢ Si 
Company, (12) independence and integrity of the Free Territory, of 
Trieste, (18) disposal of ‘Italian Colonies of Lybia, Eritrea and 
Somalilénd, (14) human rights in South Africa, the U.SS.R., 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania, and (15) tension among eat 
powers mainly over questions relating to admission of new Members, 
representation of Qhina, and revision of the U.N. Charter, peace 
treaties with Germany, Austria and Japan, military and : political 
alliances like the NATO, regulation or reduction of armaments and 
armed forces. The attention of the United Nations has been drawn 
to all these problems in some shape or other. 

It is easy to recognise the gravity of all these problems in view 
of their effects on international peace and security. But the gravest 
of them all is, of course, the great power tension, or any dispute or 
situation rel&ting to that tension. The Korean troubles frem June, 
2950 to July, 1953 were a serious breach of the peace because all the 
great powers along with many small nations were at the back of the 
parties directly gnvolved, North Korea and South Korea. ` When the 
three Western’ great powers, France, the U.K., and the U.S.A. in 
September, 1948 charged another gr®t power, ie U.S.S.R. for having 
brought. about a serious situation by imposing unilateral restrictions on 
transport and ‘communication between the Western Zones of occupation 
in Germany and Berlin, many peoplé feared that this crisis would 
break up the United Nations and even lead to a new world. war. 
With mounting tension between the U.S.A. and the U. 8.8. R., the 
two real great powers of our times, ?ell nations have. sought to Therme 
their armed forces, and Armaments incliding atomic weapons, thereby 
intreducing the greatest arms race of all times. The same tension 
has als led: the gyeat powers to establish bases in colonies and foreigr 
lands aad has compelled all nations to search for allies. The Arak 
League was foynded in March, 1945; the Inter -American Treaty gi 
Reciprocal Assifiance ` was signed ar Rio de Jeniro in September, 1947, 
the Western European Union was formed through the Brussels Pag 
Foi March, 1948, thq North Atlantic Pact was signed in April, 1949, the 
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Anzus Treaty in September, 1951, the ‘Balkan Pack in August, 1954, 
the ‘South East Asian Collective Defence Treaty “in September, 19545, 
and the Paris’ Treaty on West German rearmament in October, 1954. 
uring the last few years the Communist U.S.S.R. has also attempted 
to strengthen her position eby reviving the COMMINFORM in‘ 
Septefnber, 1947, by concluding *in February, 1950 the Chinese-Soviet 
Friendship, Alliance ande Mutual Co-operation Agreement, and the 
formation of the East European Military Union which was repsrted to 


, haveg held a humber of meetings in June, 1952. When iñ October, 
“7954 the Western Powers agreed among themselves on a scheme of 


milttarising Western Germany and incorporating her into the 


.Bruss@ls Pact and the North Atlantic Pact, the communist powers in 


reply arranged a conference on collective security in November and 
Detember, 1954 in Moscow. In May, 1955, eight communist countries 
of Eastern Europe signed a pact of friendship, Co-operation and 
Mutual Aid and announced a Unified Command fot military .purposes. 
A week before the signing of this pact the U.S.S.R. also annullet*her 
wartime Treaties with the U. K; and France entered into in 1942 an, 
1944 respectively. 


The result is that today two atomic Colossi seem to eye each 
other, in the words of President Eisenhower, “ maleVolently across a 
trembling, world ’’.** In a situation like this it is difficwlt to expect 
that there will be peace and security among nations on any satisfactory 
basis. Whenever any dispute or situation is brought before thé 
United Nations the problem is not looked at with a rational outlook, 
keen on a solution by compromise, “if necessary. “In many cases 
solutions of disputes*have been tgrpedoed by the,struggle for power 
among nations, specially great nations. Whenever there-is a meeting 
of the General Assembly or the’ Security Council, nations seem to get- 
an epportunity for mutual vilification against one another. Questions 
are taken up in the different bodies of the United Natjons,* not for 
their solut®n in any satisfactory way by appealing to reason but often 
iaéeesters Fuments for altering the balance of power that now exists 
between the U.S.S.R. on theeone side afd tke U.S. A., the U.K. and. 
Feance on the other. In some of the cases before the United N ations 
it has sometimes seemed that only the forward movements axe being 
taken by the smgll nations while the real source of the dispute or 


situation wag the imperialistic ambition of this or thay great ‘power. 
e 
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16 President [isenhower’s speech to the General Assembly on December 8, 1943. 
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FEDERALISM IN INDIAN CONSTITUTIONS” 


: , Samas” C. Gross ; ° 
| ~ ° 9 ENE : ° 
e $ ; à š ~ 
"1 A federal state is a political mechanism to reconcile the two con- 
flictitfg loyalties, loyalty fo a general government and loyalties to 
regionale governments. In other words, it is “a political contrivance 
intended to reconcile national unity and power with the maintenance 
of state tight’’’. What is, therefore, of paramount importance is a 
system of distribution of legislative, administrative and financial 
powers * between the centre and units,-and to make each independent 
of the other in their allotted sphere. The broad principle on which 
this division of power takes place is that matters of national interèst 
should be placed under the control of the national government, and 
‘matters of local interest should remain in the hands ‘of several states. 
But thé details of this distribution vary under- different federal consti- 
tutions. Consequently, the degree and the kind of autonomy whieh 
‘units enjoy, parera differ from one federation to the othtr. 


IN THE, UNITED STATES 
® 

In the United States, the distribution of legislative power takes 
place on four basic principles. Th# federal congres! has no general 
power to make laws for the people. It has got only enumerated 
powers. The tenth amendment runs: es Thé powers not delegated 
to the: United States by the constitution, nor ponmi by it' to the 
states are reserved to. the people and the states.” The powers that 
are not- expressly given to.the Union are vested in the states. In 
ote cy ds, while the Union “has enumerated powers, the 
states håve all the residuary 7 powers. Besifies, the constitution 
imposes certain limitation both on the Union and the states. These 
are. thus two lists of powers prohibited both to the Union ang the 
states. In short, enumerated powers of the Union, powers tẹ the 
"Nate, powers prohibited to the -statesthese are thgprinciples, of 
division of legigintive powers, in the United States. *\ +s 
oo Push E PA 


* 4 Dicey: Introduction to the Study of the “Lae of the Constitution, 
i 'The distribution of legislative f power has only been discussed. 7 
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P e In CANADA | 


Unlike the constitution “of the United States? the Candian 
constitution makes to the Dominion a: comprehensive grant of power’: 
‘to make laws for the peace, order and good government of Cavada.” 
There is, secendly, the mention ôf alist- of specific powers of* the 
Dominion ‘‘for „the greater certainty Rut not as to restrict the 
‘genemality of the comprehensive grant. ” There is therefore, a sweep- 
ing grai of power to the Dominion with certain explicit POWERS. a To 
the provinces, it does not make any comprehensive grant of power, 
but grants exclusive powers‘ to make law in relation to certains enu- 
merated classes of subjects. There is in these enumerated power a 
grant of local residuary power in regard to all matters of, merely local 
or private nature. _But the specific enumerated power of thé eentre 
‘shall not be deemed to be of a local natura There is, therefore, a 
grant of exclusiv® powers to the centre and also to the provinces, while 
MMygeneral the residuary power is vested in centre and in a limited 
sense also in the provinces. Further, the constitution makes mention 
of two subjects, immigration and agriculture, as concurrent powers. 

But in case of eonflict of legislation, the federal law is to prevail. 


7 \ 
° ` In OUR CONSTITUTION 


The system of distribution 'of powers in the United States shows 

a decentralist bias while that of Canada, a centralist bias. But both 
the constitutions make a clear-cut division of powers—a division 
which makes neither. thé centre nor the units dependent on 
the othér. (The Canadian Congtitution adméts of certain exception 
to this mention of which has been made elsewhere). But the India 
"Constitution divides the power in such a way as not only to make ‘the 
union government’ strong but also to make it supreme, a grand 
Leviathan, and states subordinate to it in ‘certain circumstances. In 
this, it draws inspiration from no other constitution {han from the 
‘Government of India Act, 1938, enacted by the British Government 
to keep perpetually the provinces uader ‘the control of the “Contra 
(Government. R 
* Like the Government of India Act, 1935 the constitution mekel 

a thyeefold division of powers. List I or the ynioh list mentions 
subjects ove which the Union shall have exglusive powers of legila 
i f H . Tye 

he 3 Section 91 & 92 of tlie British No@th Ameria: Act, 1987. . ‘ a 7 
4 Section 91 & 92 of the British North America Agte poet tee” Ae 


s te oa 
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Hew. List or the state list comprises ae over which state 
legislatures shall have exclusive powers of legislation. List IM gives” 
the cdhgurren? power of legislation to the union and thé states. an 
cage. of a overlapping of a matter as betweén the three lists, predomin- 
ance hasbeen given to the Union Parliament as under the Government 
of India Act, 1935. In other words, the power of the state legisla- 
tures to legislate in respect of matters enumerated in the state list 
has been made subject to the power of tht Union Parliamént to 
legisfte in respect of matters.enumerated in the union and éoncurrent 
fists. In case of repugnancy between ‘a law, of a*state and a valid, 
unién legislation, the latter will prevail, and the state legislation to 
the exéent of being inconsistent with the union legislation ghall be 
void. if hwever, the legislation relates to concurrent subject, the 
stafe ‘legislation may prevail notwithstanding such ‘repugnancy, if the 
state law ‘was reserved for the President and has received his assent. 
Even this, however, will not prevent the Parlianfent from enacting 
at any time further legislation in respect of the same matter. «æ . 


However, in one respect the scheme of distribution of power is 
a decided improvement upon that of the Act of t935, viz., residual 
power. The Act of 1935 vested the`residuary power „neither in the 
federation nor ever in the states but placed it in the hands of ¢he 
Governor General. The present constitution vests in thé centre the 
residviary power, i.e., power to legislate in respect of any matter not. 
explicitly or implicitly enumerated in any of the three lists." True, 
thé three lists are so exhaustive that the question of gesiduary power 
has not the same impor tance as it-has in the case of other constitution! 
But however exhaustive the listë, “unimportant the residuary powers 
may be, it must be vested either in centre or in’ unit nòt only for 
certainty but also for unpredictable nature of unforeseen cireums:~ 
tances. 


The distribution of powers so far reveals a pronounced centratist 
Dias, but does not affect in any way the, independence of ‘the statés 
or makes “them subordinate to the Uniow Government. “However, 
theit complete subordination has been accomplished by. some previ- 
sions of the popen UNION: The constitution gives the,centre overriding 
tegislative powers*in case of agreeinent between two or mòreestates e 

"case of infernation&l treaty atide agreement, in cage of a national 
thterest, in case of a threat to the security of India “ahd in case of 
filure of constitutional machinery în any state. © e 
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> AGREEMENT BETWEEN Srares AND INTERNATIONAL "PREATY ` 

of thege overriding poweys of the centre, those which arg the 
cutgcome of an agreement between states and treaty obligations do 
not séem to affect adversely the independence of the states. There 
is nothing wrong with a ceptre that Iegislates on the state® subjects 
with the willing* consent of the states. The states are also not likely 
to part with their exclusive powers unless tRey have strong geasons to 
believe “that such legislation by the centre would promote their specific 
and best interests. “Of course theoretically, the centre, after o the 
decisions of the states, may legislate in any way it likes on matters in 
question, but there is least likelihood that two or more states would "ask 
the Centre to take the trouble unléss they come to an undersitnding 
with the Centre about the nature of the legislation. And more so when 
more than one state in all cases shall be involved. Further, this 
extension of the Union jurisdiction by consent is no pecùliar feature 
in ‘our constitution ? similar provision finds place in the constitution of 
Austfalia and Burma. i 

e Nor the overriding legislative power for the implementation of an 

international agreement is.an exception to other federal constitutions. 
In the United Stat&s, a- -treaty is made by the federal executive with the 
assent of the Senate, and therefore it is the function of the Central. 
Government and states have nothing to do with it. Yet the consti- 
tution declaves, ‘‘all treaties made, or which shall be made nder the 
authority of the United States shall-be the supreme law of land and the 
Judges Shall be bound by that, anything in the constitution or laws of 
any state to thg contrary notwithstanding’. The Canadian consti- 
tition also gives similar power" to the Parliament and the Government 
of Canada but undeř one importamt condition. *If the international 
convention is signed by Canada not as a member of the British 
Gommonwealth but as an independent nation and the matter -of the 
convention relates to the provinéial subjects, the dominion government 
cannot legislate. 


; s f NATIONAL INTEREST 7 


But quite different is the character of the provision which entier 
Parliament to legislate if thé national interest on any matter -ificluded' 
in the State List, if Council of States makes by two-thirds majority a 
declaration to thay efféct. It is not for the Court to determine the 
@rcumsjantes justifying such parliamentary interfererace in the affairs, 
of the states. Nor an emergency ig necessary for assumption of state 
powers under tis provision, since it is clearly distinguishable from the 
other preside providing for the em@rgency. Besides, the’ scope of hie 
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provision is not very limited. “National interest, is wide ouel; to, 
cover any matter which has incidence over the country as a Whole as 
dist guished *from ` any particular locality or ation of the people.” 


~The -only constitution whtch apparently stems to lend, support’ tos 
this erdðsion of provincial autenomy ig the Canadian constitution. 
Both in the United States and Australia, the distribution of powers 
cannot bè affected except ‘short of an amendnient of the constitytion—a 
progess requiting the consent of states. The federation ineboth these‘ 
cOuftiries is based on the principle that. neither the centre nor the’ 
regjons can unilaterally make any change in the division.of powers. 
But the ‘Canadian Dominion, under its residuary power to legislate for 

“the peace, order and good government of Canada’, legislates _ on 
matters included in the provincial or local subjects whenever they 
assume national’ importance. Indeed as in ours, the exercise of this 
power is not dependent on either of the existence og ‘‘ an emergency or 
peril fo the national life of Canada °. But three things must be borne 
in mind in this respect) The Dominion-pazliament, nor any of its 
House as in our constitution, is the judge of the circumstances warranting 
such legislation. The court is the sole arbitrator of the necessity of 
such legislation in particular circumstances. The power, secondly, is a 
limited one and cannot be stretched so as to include a matter falling 
directly within the exclusive provincial list given by Section’ 92 of” the 
British’ Nerth America Act. Lastly, the justification of this exceptional 
interference will no longer remain as soon as the crisis iseover and thee 


continued exercise of this power will become ultra vires. 
$ e 


“However, the defence of this provision in our constitution may 
take two other lines. ° It may be sdid that this intefference will remain 
in force for such time as is laid down in the resolution. But theye 
is ‘nothing i in the constitution to prevent successive resofutions of this” 
kind to prolong the inferference over a longer period. The second line 
of defence may be that the Council of States consists of state representa- 
tive elected” by their state-legislatures and therefore, this interference 
safi extension of the Union jurisdiction by the indirect consent of the 
states. * Tere is no equality of fepresentation i in’ the Upper House as it is 
in* the United States, Australia aad Switzerland. The provisione for . 
Presidental nomination of some members also takeg away th® state 
sharacter of the Upper House. Further it has not been made se strong 
1s the Senate of thee United Statgs is. More popular and powerful 
ypper chambers |] me faileg to es ‘the purposes for Which they werg i 
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. Tagesr TO THE SECURITY OF r INDIA 


alt follows that under a ae thirds vote by one chamber f the 
national legislature, ` “the Union is Pog of functioning thougt 
‘temporarily or partially as a unitary state * This is also to dapper 
whenever a thredt to the security of Taa arises because of war ol 
external aggression or internal disturbance, ànd for this inigially na 
approval” of either House of the Parliament is necessary. A meré 
Proclamation of: Emergency by the President (and that means “the 
Union Executive) will be enough to enable the Parliament to legislate 
on all matters in the state list. Such proclamation may ‘be made bef8re 
the actual occurrence of war, or of any such aggression or distushance 
if the President is satisfied that there is an imminent danger thereof. 
Secondly, if the Proclamation of Emergency is approved by both Houses 
of the Parliament before the expiration of the twd months, it will remain 
in force till it is revoked by subsequent proclamation. As the problems 
to be dealt with may continue ‘for-an indefinite period, the’ constitution 
possibly does not impose any limitation of time. . 

In the United States. and Australia, emergency does not suspend 
the federal distribution of powers. This does not mean that the centre 
was not: allowed to assume as much power as is necessary for the ‘safety 
of tle nation `or effective prosecution of war. The courts helped’ the 
Federal Government do this by a liberal interpretation of its defence 
of war power. In this connection three things may be noted: (1) The 
Verdict and competence have always rested with the court, not with the 
federal executive,as in ours; (2) Emergency may give justification to 
the exercise of a legitimate pôwer but does not give any additional 
powers nor take away the restrictions imposed: "by the constitution; 
(3) Although the court.determines upon different considerations in time 
Sf war than in time of peace whether a particular legislative act falls 
within this category of subject-matter or that, it has never allowed the 
federal législaéure to assume powers which have no legitimate connection 


with its power of defence or war. ° 
. “i e e 
. i 4 è s~n, 
_* Faure er CONSTITUTIONAL MACHINERY ae 


e 

“The constitution unlike that of any other country also gives similar 
overriding powers *to the centre to cope with a seaReon ‘arising out 
ot the fdilure of the normal constitutional machinery ih any state. By 
such proclamat im, the President may assume to himself all or ant 
gf the functions of the government of the estate or declare that ‘the 
power of the legislature of the state shall be exercisable by or undef? 
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the authority of the Parliament ” and may suspend the operation “ofs 
any body except the High Courts. However, the expr ression “hat ie 
exe cannot be carried on in accordance with the proy ision 
af the constitution ‘ has a very wide scope: The failure of a * state 
government, contemplated “here, has „2O necessary connection with 
external aggression, internal disturbance or violences though these may 
be the gase for failure m particular case. When, because of these 
factors, a physical break-down. of the maclfinery of the state gévernment 
dages place, the proclamation under the present provision may 
obviously be made.. The Union executive may also resort to this when 
there is a political break-down such as want of stable majority to form a 
minéstry even after a dissolution of the legislature. This proyision. may 
algo be invoked in case of abuse of constitutional powers By a. state 
government, “* STOSS S TiN something more serious than 
maladministration ” 


FINANĜIAL EMERGENCY 


Apart from the emergencies arising out of a threat to the security 
of India and failure of the constitutional machinery in any state, the. 
constitution makes mention of another kind of emergency—an 
emergency arising out of a threat to the-financial stability or credit of 
India. In such a case, the President may issue a proclamation and 
during he period any such proclamation is in operatbn, the Union 
executive may require states observe such canons of financial proprigty 
as may be specified in its directions. Such directions may require 
deduction of salaries and allowances of all persons seving in connection 
with affairs of the state and the reservation of the Money Bills for the 
consideration of the President after they are passed by the state legis- 
latures. The President may reduce the salaries, etc., of all persons 
serving the Union Government including the J udges of the Supreme% ‘and 
High Courts. , : 


oe : Lit: .. : 
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d . . 
The distribution of legislative powers in our constitution may be 


said to fall into two broad categories. In normal time, although it 
shows a markéd centralist bias, it does not affect the independence of 
states and ‘marks a “clearcut allocgtion of power between the ceptre and 
units. But i im hours of erisis, it allowg the centre ” Averside the state 
legislatur es in all ‘matters and m&kes the states unlike that of anye other, 
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federal constitution, subordinate-to the union. ` But even a ‘distribution’ 

¥ powaxs’ which makes the general and regional governments completely 
aces of each other in their allotted spheres, may be set at 
naught if the power to make revision of, altgration in, or addition to, the 
division of power is vested exclusively jre elther of two governments. 
The Brazilian corstifution of iso1 contains much that is federal but 
one provision that deséroys its federal charactet is that the constitution- 
‘gan be amended by the gen&ral legislature provided it is approved by 
two-third majorities in both chambers in two successive years. 'Tyu@ 
the process of amendment of the constitution being vested in the General’ 
Government, the regional governments were placed at the mercy ot 
the former. Most constitutions, therefore, do not confide the power of 
amending constitution exclusively either to the Federal Governmens gr 
to the regional governments. -What is done is to associate both govern- 
ments, either their governments or their peoples if the process. a 

e re 


UNITED STATES, SWITZERLAND, BTC, 


Th the United States, amendments may be initiated’ by both the 
general governmentseand regional governments. The general govern- 
ment proposes amendment by’ two-thirds majority of both Houses of 
Congress. The wegional governments may also propose amendment. 
But they. are to do this m a convention called by the Congress on 
application of” two-thirds of the state legislatures. But amendments 
proposed in either of the two ways are valid only when ratified by the 
legislatures of three quarters of states or by convention in’ three quarters 
of the states. Tlfe Congress have been given the exclusive right of 
selecting the one of the two methods ‘of ratification to prevent the 
ratification in the state legislature of an amendment initiafed by the 
State legislatures. It is quite clear that neither the Union Government 
nor the regional governments can unilaterally amend .the constitution. 

The'constitution of Switzerland and Australia provides in essence, 
analogous process of amendment. In Australia amendments may be 
proppsed by an abosolute majority oF, two houses of Parliamenteor in 
certain circymstances by ,an eabsolute majority of, one. House, Tn 
Switzerland, any such proposal may be initiated by the general legislae 
ture or ? by 50,000 citizens. But in both these constitutions, amendments, 
however, "they are proposed or initiated, are not valid unless they are 
approved St a referendum by a majority of all the’ electors yoting ma 
majority of Cantor’, or States. G i 
T : Butin Canada, neither the Dominion Government nor the Provin- 
cial Governments can amené, whether acting alone or together, the 


a 
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British North America Aci—an act of ‘the Brifigh Parliament. The 
power to amend the constitution rests with a body’ also entirely ihdépén- 
dent & the two governments. But the British Parliament does not, 

of its own accord, exercise this power. It does so only at a request from 
Canada. So far there has *been_ only one amendment affecting the 
distribftion of powers and this was done with the tonsent of the 
Dominion Parliament and provincial authorities. Bat there is no clear 
convention about whether the consent of the provinces must be obtained 
beferg an amendment may be carried by British Parliament. There 
wre instances when such consent was sought and obtained and instances 
whefi such consent was not asked for or even opinion of the provinces 
disregayled. Where, therefore, expresses grave concern over this 
uncertain. position “ if it came to be accepted that the United Kingdom 
Parflament must act as the agent of the Dominion Parliament acting 
alone, then by conventiort, the federal principle of co- oF dinate authorities 


would be modified ” ë. 


OUR CONSTITUTION . ` . 


Our constitution provides for three classes of amendment ° of its 
provisions. Firstly,. those which can be amended by a bare majority 
such as that required for passing an ordinary law. Secondly, those that 
can be effected by a special majority of the total membership of ech 
House as well as not less than two-thirds of the members of*that House 
present and voting, and thirdly, those that require in addjtion to the 
special majority mentioned above ratification by resolutions passed b¥ not 
less than one halt of Part A and Part B gtates. : > 

However, we are not concerned here with the amendment of the 
gonstitution as such a discussion of which may be iportant for other 
purposes, but with the amendment of the provisions relating to the, 
distribution of powers and independence of the. region’! or Union 
governments. The constitution clearly lays down that the division of 
powers cannot be altered by unilateral action of either ôf the two 
gov ernments” An amendment disturbing the division of powers, 
injtiated jin either House of Parliamtnt, and passed in each House by 
ae majority vf the total membership and by | a majority of not ‘less than 
two-thirds of the members present, requires ratification by the Legita- 
tures of not less than one half of the Part A and B gtates. Not any 
amendment seeking to revise the representation of states in parliament: 
taball be - valid: unless whe same pyocedure is followee (There ig an 
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5 In His Federal @ovarnment (1st Belition)™ p. 60. 
ë Shankari Prasad Vs. Union of India, A.LR. 1981 Se, 458 : D. Bose, Ibid., p. 284, 
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“exceptign of this, mention: of which has been made in this ‘section). 

Ta, s However, the* provision in question (Art. 368) is not a: ‘ coniplete 
code ’ in rahest of the procedure provided in it. There*are gapin the 
procedurę as to how and after what notices a bill of amendment is to 
be introduced, how it is to be passed by each House and, how the 
President’s assent is to be obtained. “Moreover, there is no ae *indica- 
tion as to what is tọ be done in case the twe Houses fail to agree. But 
the Sfipreme Court in Shankari Prasad Vs. Union of India puts an 
end to alf these speculations : “ Having provided for the constituti8n ofa 
Parliament and prescribed a certain procedure for the conduct of its 
ordinary legislative business to be supplemented by rules made by*each 
House (Art. 118), the makers of the constitution must be takengto have 
intended the Parliament to follow that procedure so far as it may be 
applicable consistently with the express provisions of ares 368, Khen 


they embodied to it the power of-amending the constitution ’ 
e és X ` 


TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY OF UNITS 


So far there is no basic departure from the principles found in 
other federal congtitutions except that in our case the right fo initiate 
such bills has only been given to the exclusion of the states to the 
centre. But in one important respect, our constitution parts company 
with other federal ‘constitutions. These constitutions provide. not only 
safeguard against unilateral revision of the distribution of* powers by 
the Union «Government favourable to it, but also provide safeguard 
without which the other protection may be rendered meaningless. 'They 
give either an*absolute guarantee of perpetual existence to each unit 
or provide for vital changes affecting states to be, made by constitutional 
amendment in which the states have a share and opportunity to pulk 
their weight. The constitution of the United States lays down that 
no new state shall be formed or erected within the jurisdictions of any 
other state, nor any other state formed by the junction of two or more 
states without the consent of the legislatures of states concgrned as well’ 
gs the Congress. In Australig: too, no amendment igcreasing, 
diminishing or altering limjé of the state or in any mannerseaffe eging 
the provisions of the constitution in relation thereto, shall Become Jaw 
unless the majority of the electors vofing in the state approves the 
proposed law. œ . 

The states of these constitutions are indestrhctible units of an 
indestructible snion. But there is no finality “about tHe units of off 
union. The Constitution lays down i that Panliament may by the! ordinary 
process of legislation create a new state by redistributing and integrathg 
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the territory of any state, or may alter the boundavies or names’, of any- 
state. ų A . 

ee are two limitations on this power of ERA (1) Such 
bills - cannot be introduced cept on the recommendation of the 
President® This will prevent theequestion being raised covery now and 
then. “But the President, as is known to all, is ordinarily the constitu- 
tional figu@head of the Union Government and tlfe recommendation : 
therefore, means the recommendation of the central executive. The 
proteation of the state we are speaking of is one against the interference 
of the Union with the territorial integrity of the State. 

The other limitation is that the same President shall ‘‘ ascertain ’ 
the viev® of the Part A and Part B states to be affected. The Président, 
therefaye, is merely to ascertain their views but is not under any 
statutory obligation either to accept or reject their views. 

The constitution goes further than this and layy down that law so 
made may contain ‘such provisions for the amendment of the present 
distribution of territories as contained in the first schedule, and of the 
allocation of seats in the Council of States and may ‘‘ contain such 
supplemental, - incidental and consequential provisions, including 
provisions as to the representation in the Parliament and in the legisla- 
ture or legislatures of the state or states affected by such Jaw’’’. And 
all these despite the fact they change radically the constitution shall 
not be deemed to be an amendment of the constitution for “purpose of 
article 868. . s 

It. is quite clear that the Union Government may completely 

change the present character of the units and instead oe for 
another group of states. - 
s- True, the object of the constitution-framers waf not 7R give the 
centre a weapon for terrorising the states but merely to facilitate the 
necessary adjustments and changes so much needed becãuse of the 
integration of the Indian States as new entities and the demand for 
redistribution along linguistic lines. True, if the units Were given 
effective safeguards, linguistic redistribution would have been virtually 
impossible, But the constitutions ha¥e a curious trick about them of. 
not aas working in the way "intended by tie’ framers. Secondly, 
this "may have serious repercussions on the autonomy of state®. 
“ States” as has been beautifully put by one, ‘‘ with the swati of 
Damocles perpetually hanging over their head cannot be expected to 
asgert themselves to stick out for their rights vis-a- -vi the Unipn 
bokermnment with any degree wf confidence ?’ Me va’ 
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_Tt-is also evidgnt that the Union Government by a redistribution 
of the present territories and reintegration of them may not only Ẹreate 
cogupletely new states but also revise the representation of states in 
Parliament. Although such revision. is, in contradistinction with the ` 
- other provision providing foz the ragifftation by states in case. of an 
amendment revising the representation of the states is to be valid, it 
shall not be ultra tives, since according to*the express prowision, this 
shall not be deemed to be 4n amendment of the constitution. 

But neither in the constitution of the United States nor ily Bat, 
of Australia, can a unilateral revision of the representation of the states 
be made by the Union Government, let alone a revision by an ordfhary 
processeof legislation. In the United States,: no state without its” 
consent can be deprived of its equal representation in the Senate. s In 
Australia, no amendment diminishing the proportional representation 
of a state in the House of representatives shall become valid unless 

the majority of the electors voting in the state approves the, proposed 
law. l ; 
i . (To be continued) 
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THE UNIQUENESS OF CONSCIOUSNESS- 
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The uniqueness of ‘consciousnes¢ lies in ~ self lufainosity - 
@yyarhprakasatva), . non-temporality and non-contradictedness. In 
this paper we shall try to-show how and in what sense consciousness 
ny be self-Juminous, nen-temporal and non-contradicted. 

e Consciousness is self-certifying whereas an objecheise certified 
on the certificate of consciousness. So the evidence of objects is 
drived from that of consciousness. This point “requires further 
elucidation.- < l l 

Nothing can be accepted as real unless there is actual evidence 
of it in consciousness or experience. The Naiyayikas insist on the 
validity of this principle when they say that the padirthas or prameyas 
(knowables) can -be accepted only on the basis of valid evidence in 
consciousness (Prameyasambvit pramanat hi}. Of course, this does 
not mean that whatever we are conscious of should be taken as real. 
As a matter of fact, in many cases we find that‘an experience of 
higher grder cancels an experience’ of lower order. eOur dream 
experience is sublated by our waking experience. But this does not 
negate the validity of our principle formulated in the beginning.” 
Our principle does not imply that the evidence gf any experience 
should be infallible, but it does imply that our conjectures must in 
every case be based 8n experience of some sort, and even when an. 
experience is negated it should be on the basis of ‘some other 
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experience of superior logical value. e 
The question that arises now is: if consciousness be the ultimate 
proof of froth and reality, what is the proof of consciovisness itself? 
We may consider two different ‘alternatives here:—-(1) We may say 
hat gonsciousness certifies all olber things but is itself uncertified 
SS ufipreved and that consciousness is provéd by another conscious- 
ness—one conscious state or act by another conscious state or act. ® Or 
we may say that consciousness is self-certifying or s@lf-luminou?. 
. (1) The firf alternative bears no examination. If conscfusnes# 
* itself is uncértified of unproved, iteannot certify or prove any other 
Ld . 


e e 
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* * tbing. It has alreagy been shown that we cannot accept anything’. 
‘as real without its actual evidence in consciousness. Now, this, shgws 
thay consciousness which -certifies other things can never itself be 
` uncertified or unproved. A x f 
Further consciousness caguot be pfoved by another contcipus- 
ness or one conscious state or act by another conscious state or ‘act. 
The Naiyayikas, of cburse, say that the primary consciousnes® of an: 
`, objett is ‘followed by a secondary consciousness which makes the 
primary consciousness an object to itself: In this way the primar? 
' consciousness is proved by the evidence of the secondary conscioug-“ 
ness. The Nyaya view of cognition has its echo in John Laird’s 
realistic theory of knowledge. In ‘ Contemporary British philosoffhers 
series’ “Prof. Laird explains his theory of knowledge. There ehg - 
observes: ‘f Our cognitive processes are, in their usual exercise, the 
processes, with which (not at which) we look; and none of ‘them, 
perhaps, can look at itself. It does not follow, however, that another 
ee look can be directed towards ‘this process of looking 
T .Even ‘ awareness of awareness’, then, is not „impossible, and 
i this A A is consoling, since if anything seems to occur, introspec- 
tion does. What is there except observation’ to acquaint us: with 
the difference between. pleasure and pain, or between beljéf «and 
repugnance.?’’ Thus Prof. Laird, like the Naiyayikas, thinks that a - 
particular cognition cannot be aware of itself, it can be kitown by 
another cognition only. Soa cognition. can bé cognised only: as an 
object of another cognition. Thus both Nyaya and Prof. Laird 
objectify subjective cognition. _¢ i (2 
Cognition is subjective awareness aa not e ‘object known. 
All that is known i is 8ther than consciousness, bevatise it is a content 
_of-consciousness. So consciousness-can never be known as an objective 
content. There are other difficulties also in this theory. ‘Con: 
sciousness is homogeneous and so one consciousness cannot be under- 
stood as genérically different from anotber consciousness. e 20 one ` 
congciousness (the primary cognition) cannot be Jada todi as, the 
„object and another consciousness (the secondary cognition) cannot boga 
“the subject. The subject- object relation is possible only “Between , 
generically different entities. The subject reveals and the object i is 
revealed. So the swbject- object relation is not possible between two j 
eo&nition’ which as cognitions are of the same nature. 
There is yet apother difficulty ofethis theory. *If the“ realit of * 
the primary ° consciousness is poved „by the secondary consciousness, 
the teality of the secondary, conscidusness must also be proved by- 
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another consciousness and so on without end. Thus the process of — 
proying cogpition leads to indefinite regress, This difficulty, of’ 


course, can be avoided if one cognition in the series is taken as self- 
proved, which the Naiyayikas will never do. 


QQ Hence the first altérnf’atjves, vig, that consciousness is un-— 


certified and that consciousness is certified by secondary consciousness 
is unten@ble. So, consciousness is to b3 regarded as self-certifying. 
Consciousness cannot go without evidence and this means that if is 
sti&proved. By the self-luminosity of consciousness is meant that 
‘without depending on anything else for its own revelation it yet never 
stands unrevealed (avedyatve sati aparoksatvam svaprakisatvam). 

The unobjectivity and the self-luminosity of consci®ffsnBss may 
algee be proved by criticising certain other theories. The Mimamsa of 
the Prabhakara*school holds that cognition is known in the act of 
being aware of the object. Therefore, the cozgnitipn of an object also 
implies the awareness òf that cognition. The Prabhakaras admit the 
essential distinction’ between knowing and the known. Knowing 
knows itself as knowing (samvit) and not as the known {samvedya). 
We do not know knowing in the same way as the object is known. 
Prof, Alexander of the West also recognises this distinction between 
the knowing .of knowing and the knowing of .the known (object). 
“ The mind enjoys. itself and -contemplates its object. The act’ of 
mind is an enjoyment; the object is contemplated.” + j 


. This view. also is not without defect. The Prābhākaras indeed, 


hold a peculiar position with regard to the revelation of conscious- 
ness when they think that consciougness is self-revealing (svayam- 
 prakāśa) and it is automatically revealed at the time of cognising an 
# object. This implies that consciousness depends orf a particular cog- 
nition for its manifeslation as in the absence of any particular cogni”, 
tion, consciousness is not revealed. But we think that wherever 
there is revelation dependent on cognition, there is objecthood of 
cognition., Therefore, the objecthood of consciousness” should be 
acceptes by the Prabhakaras as they think that conscionsness is 

ealed only at the time gf a ` particglar cognition. So, if it is 
* adnitfed™that consciousness is revealed only at the time of a particular 
cognition, consciousness becomes the object of cognition. Thif is, 
of course, a manifest absurdity as consciousness ethe revealer can 
‘never be the objet revealed. . . 
°- Prof. Alexander %®lso cannot eseape this charge. o him, the act 


eof mind is known ag enjoying and the gobject as contemplated. And 
° e ao 
é l Space, time and Deity Vol. I, p. 12. pts 7 
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again the -ing is ¿always conditioned by -ed. This means tbat 
‘unless an object is contemplated there can be xo enjoying‘ of the 
megtal act, This again implies that -ing is the object of, wa 

ihe -ing is conditioned by -ed. In thjs case -ing which refers.te 
‘a mental act will also be an objecj.* But the mental acts being 
subjective cannot again be objective. ‘The mental act implies 
subjective apprehension and not an object apfrehended. °. 

-Tie Bhattas are of opihion that the knownness of a known object 
constitutes the mark (linga) of the inferential knowledge of cognitipy. 
When an object appears as known, it acquires an additional quality 
of knownness. This knownness points to the cognitive act as the 
cause offittienew quality. ; ad 

The main difference of the Bhattas’ with ‘others lies in the, fact 
that the Bhittas believe in the inferential knowledge of consciousness 
whereas others admit some form of uninferential knowledge. But 


this difference does Dot improve the situation in any manner, “In the ... 


Bhitta view, knownness is an additional objective character, in the 
objéct known. Tt will, therefore, have to be known. Then the known- 
ness of that knownness again is to be nowi and this will lead to 
infinite regress, 


Hence ii follows that consciousness certifies itself in certifying 


everything and this has the following. positive and negative: impli- 7 


cations. Negatively ib means (1) that consciousness can never be 


eunproved and uncertified, (2) that it cannot be certified by anything 


other than consciousness and (3) that it is not self-certified in the sense 
of being an object to itself. Positively it implies that i certifying 


objects it also certifies itself. K 


That consciousness never remains uncertified is clear iem the 
-fact that a conscious individval can never doubt his consciousness. 
Doubting as a conscious process presupposes the existence of conscious- 
ness. And, again, when a man knows an object he is also automati- 
cally conscious of the cognition. The judgment ‘I knowethe table” 
means ‘I know that I know the table’. When I say that I keow the 
table, I cannot say that that €d know the gable is unknown to to nfb. A” 
means that consciousness reveals itself in revealing objects. Conscious. 
ness also remains manifest even in the absence of all objective 
contents. Hencetthe self-luminosity (svayam prakasatva) of conscious- 
hess implies that consciousness remains Jeron without being an 


objective contenteither to itself or tò any secondaty cognition,’ * s 
; 


6 e 
'& Vide—The definition of Svayam prakadetva : “Avedyatve Saati apafcksa-vyavabaray 
bosyatvam’', Citsukbi, N. 8, Ed., p? 10. 
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`. Here a question may arise: Can there beeany consciousness . 


withogt an objective content? Generally in our experience, conscious- 
ness hasealways some objective reference: in our general experienw 

` consciousness implies consciouswess of object. Then what guarantee 
have we bot to say that there is*self-revealjng consciousness unrelated 
to all objective reference? 


The experience of io dreamless sleep may be cited to show the 
possibility of such consciousness. Iu deep dreamless sleep a* man is 
“not aWvare of any objective content and yet his consciousness does not 

‘ remain unrevealed. After waking from a sound sleep a man is often 
hard to say ‘I had a sound sleep’ and ‘I did not know what happened’. 
This is, of course, the report of memory and memery is impossible 
witltoftt a presented content. So itis to be admitted that conscious- 
ness without any objective content can be experienced at least i in deep 
dreamless sleep. . ° 


Here the Naiyäyikas will say : thal deep dreamless , sleep only 
reveals the absence of all forms of knowledge and ‘I did not knew 
anything in deep dreamiless sleep’ is not a report of memory but only 
an inference. Here, of course, it is asked’ in reply, ‘dan we infer any- 
thing the like of which was never presented?’ Actually speaking, 
there can be no such valid inference at all. The inférence, if any, 
will be of the following form :— l Š 


The self in deep dreamless sleep is not conscious of any knowledge 
at all, as there is no remembrance of it. 


Now, an inference cannot he valid if there is no previous know- 
ledge of the pakga or the subject of inference and a defectless probans. 
But neither of them is possible in the inference under consideration. 
The subject of the ‘inference ‘the self in deep dreamless sleep’ is 
unknown as no knowledge is admitted to exist in deep dreafnless sleep. 
So, the self in deep dreamiess sleep” itself is inadmissible and hence 


‘this paksa cannot make a sound inference possible. The probans also ; 


of this inference is not defectless. ‘The absence of remembrance’ 
. 


ich isthe probans here cannot | imply „the absence of perception 
always au@everywhere. In the waking life of & man he comes across 
different things but does not remember all of them. The absence 8f 
remembrance of all these things cannot prove the abseace of perception 
of the things on tih part of the man. Actually speaking he pereeived 


» the things, bit he c&nnot remember them as he dig not serioysly 
® e 2 
o 1 Studies in ¥Wedintisxf, p A . 
w 2 Suşupti. : o . 
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attended to theme So perception without proper attention cannot 
result in yecollection. Moreever, the Naiyayikas themselves, admit 
that indeterminate perception cannot beget any memory. ‘Pherefore, | 
the -absence of remembrance does. not always imply the absénce 
.of perception. Here it canmot also ebe said that the absende eof ‘one 
of ihe conditions of perception, Len, sense-object contact in 
deep, dreamless “sleep ,proves ihe absence of knowfedge. “In 
this case the fallacy of mutual dependence (anyonyasraya dosa will 
“arise. The absence of the conditions of knowledge depends én®the 
absence of knowledge and the absence of knowledge again is based 
‘on the absence of the conditions of knowledge. Thus it is clear that 
the probans of the inference is defective. * Therefore, the abSence of 
knowledge in deep dreamless sleep cannot be inferred. Actually bere 
is the experience of conteritless consciousness in Suguptii which- is 
certified by posterior memory in the form ey had a sound sleep” and 
“1 did not know what heppened’’. So the possibility of the’, existence- 
: of consciousness without any objective content cannot be ruled out 
altogether. B , ; : i 


€ 


Consciousness which is “anobjective baa self-evident is aiso non- 
temporal. The self-luminosity of consciousness implies that'conscious- 
pess is without a beginning and without an end. A beginning in 
time impfies previous non-existence and an end in time dhe absence 
after the destruction of the thing. Thus’ beginning and end imply 
non-existence of two forms—antecedent and emergent. Now non- 
existence of Conscióusnsss cannot be proved at all. “The non- existence 
of a pot can be proved by the consciousness of its non- existence. But 
the non-existence of consciousness cannot be proved in the same Wag, 
without involving a self-contradiction. The gosence of consciousness 
can alone Ve proved by consciousness and this implies the existence of 
consciousness. So consciousness can have no’ beginning aind end in 
time “and? this implies, the non- temporality of conscioushess. The 
Vijfiinavadin, however, thinks that the successive moments of consci- 
ousness alone are real. Consciousness as abiding and cgntinuays 
is a myth to him. *Hume in the West subscribes to theese view 
@hen he thinks that the changing experiences or mental: ‘states: are 
alorfe eal and there is uothing as.a continuous consciousness. 

Š ! ` i 

Hae we may point out against the Vij tanavadin and Hume 
that consciotfsness in order to Be successive must be conscious” as“ 
guccessive and this implief trapscending the Ssuccessive nature wot | 
consciousness, Successién implies a. consciousness. which is not 
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successive ; otherwise the very notion of succession*loses its meaning 
and perport. e : ° 

Moreover, if. consciousness be successive and momentary, thg 
conscious, processes like meméry and recognition will remain unex- 
plainede Memory implies the retdntion antl reproduction of the past- 
percept in) its original fom. Now retention presupposes the con-. 
tinuity of consciousness as the past percept qin be retained only ip 
an abeding consciousness. If consciousness be momentary the past 

$ perceys will be lost with the Joss of the corresponding consciousness 
‘and én that case retention will be impossible. So memory cannot _ 
be explained without presupposing the non-temporality of gggsgious- : 
ness. Recognition implies the understanding of a present pércept 
as péctived in the past also, Now this understanding is not possible 
without memory, Memory, again, as it is already shown, isim- 
possible without the continuity of consciousness. So*recognition also 
presupposes the non-temporality of consciousness. ~ 

In order to avoid these difficulties the Western psychologist James 
conceived consciousness as a stream. To him, consciousness cannot: 
be chopped up into bits ; it is a continuous stream of e&periences. ' 

James does not clearly recognise the possibility of consciousness 
without any objective content. Here we differ with him. We 
believe in such possibility and this has been already showy. in this 
paper. Buf the fact remains that even James cannot reject the 
continuity of consciousness and in this respect he sides with fs. 

Kant also had to think of a ‘transcendental unity of apperception’ 
of self-consciousness in order to explain th® possibility of knowledge 
as synthesis. Actuallye speaking, -successive sensations. cannot give 
E any knowledge. The sensations are to be held together by a 
synthesis which is the synthesis of consciousness so that the knowledge 
of an object may be obtained. ‘The Vijfianavadin and Hume, however, 
maintaining. that discrete sensations alone can give us kpowledge 
disregard thisetruth. Kant, of course, accepts only the epistemic 
validity of self-consciousness and itə ontic reality is denied by him. e 
Wrsbare Already shown that demial or rejéction of consciousness is 
posseble by consciousness alone and this shows the impossibility of 
rejecting the ontic reality of consciousness. So our thesis that optic 
consciousness is nongtemporal is proved beyond doubt. 

. Here it should be remembered that consciousness is not only 
Snon-temporal but also indivisible and ‘homogeneous. ‘Ditision _impliés 
"a imitation and the dévision of T H is intelligible only if tbe, 

' limitation of consciousness can be logically’ understood. Now the 
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limit. of consciousness can alone be proved by consciousness, itself. 
Consciousuess, again, cannot f prove the limit of consci¢usness without 
Tnaking the limited consciousness an object to itself. THis is not. 
possible, because we have already seen” that consciousness gannot be ` 
an object of econsciousnes$ and hefice a limit of consciousness ecannot 
be proved by cansciousness. This provgs the impossibility of any 
division in consciousness and thus the indivisibility and homogeneity 
of consciousness are obtained. ° 
Now as consciousness is non- temporal, it is also non- contradicted: 
What is. contradicted cannot but be temporal- The snakeethat ` 
appeasgegn the locus of a rope is temporal as it is negated with the 
- rise of the knowledge of the rope. So, what is non-temporal cannot 
ever be contradicted. Thus the non-temporality of consciĝugness 
proves its non-contradictedness. e 
. The followiifg further reasons also may be given to ‘prove “the 
non-contradictedness of consciousness. : 
- The contradiction of a particular: thing can be shown by the 
awareness of another thing of a greater logical value. This implies 
that contradicti®n is possible only by consciousness. So the contra- 
diction of consciousness, if possible at all, must be by consciousness. 
But this is absurd as the negatum and the negated cannot be the 
same thing. This shows’ that the contradiction of conscioushess can- 
not be logically maintained. ° 
A psychological ahalysis of waking experience, "dream and. aa 
less sleep will reveal the same conclusion. The contents'of waking 
experience are often foun® to be contradicted by the contents of 
dream  experieyce and vice versa. In dreamless sleep again the 
contents «of both waking experience and dream ‘are negated - ant 
contentless consciousness alone shines forth. In these, three stages 
of experience, the contents vary and often are contradicted by each 
other, but the common background, fe: consciousness. persists, 
Therefore, consciousness is to be admitted as non-contradicted. Thus 
' it is proved that consciousness is self-luminous, non-teMporal and 
non-contradicted andethege constituteethe uniqueness of consd) oust. 
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°% Tf polities is ihe study of-man in his political relations, the study 
gf the nature of the State is the best introduction to it. Itis through 
the State actually that man enjoys a political life and evolves political 
insMtutions according to his needs. —_ 
e ¢ It is through an analysis of the State either as an end: or as a 
means that we can solve the tangled questions of obedience and 
liberty. The question of freedom becomes problematic because in a 
sense the State is its creator and curiously enough it can also-be its 
destroyer. The study of the State natal involves the study of 
' freedom. : 

Hobhouse’s “Metaphysical Theory of the State” is really a reply 
to Bosanquet’s ‘‘Philosophical Theory of the State.” Naturally, 
before we deal with the reply, we must attend the theory to which 
reply is given. $ 

l TRerefore we start with a troad analysis of Bernatd Bosanquet’s 
views. l i . 

Bosanquet represents the points of view of idealist school of 
political thought. This school origigated with Secrates, Plato and 
Aristotle. To look at the State as a moral organism is the keynote 
of Greek political philosophy. It is believed that the individual can 
become his best self only in a community of minds. The State exists 
for the best life, These ideas were fuither developed’ by Rousseau, 
Kant and Hegel. In England Green, Bradley and Bosanquet fol- 
lowed the trend. ` _ 

Bosanquet restates the casein the light of modern developments. 
mje fontinues the Bradleiap fndition 2 and carries Green’ s conclu- 
r sions Turther.? He wor Green's cautious tee nen and moderate 

approach and comes very closer to Hegel. : S 

Bosanquef is led to this task from the studyeof current confusion 

about the true principles of political philosophy. In the analysis® of 
* the political Doneen n of Bentham, Mill and Harbert Spencer, he 
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“does not find any concijjation boiween the principles of authority and . 
‘of liberty. And this is actually the essence of democracy, To what 
extent consent should ba the basis of government is a complicated 
issue. Here though unanimity is the coryect principle, majority rule 
is the accepied poltey + Naturally it raiges the problem of the# dis- 
sentient minority.” Sélf-government becomes a paradox in such a 
situation. | To differentiate self from others, thè individual from the . 
societ¥, seems to be the cornérstone of this difliculty. Naturally: their 
lines of approach are wrong and misleading. ee 
Yet we have to solve the pradox of self-government. We must 
reméinber that ‘self-government’ isan idea which contains the true. 
ground axf™rrture of political obligation.’ Anything which interferes 
with it destroys the possibility of true Government.” bg 
In Rousseau, Bosanquet discovers the nearest approach to truth. 
Rousseau finds in the General Will the true explanation of our: “poli 
tical obligation. “The interest of the State, in so far as it is directed 
by the General Will, must be the interest of every individual, in 80 
far as’ he is guided by his real will, that is, in so far as he is acting 
universally, rationally, and autonomously. In the recognition of the 
State as a moral being, with powers of determination similar to the 
powers of the individual mind, that the significance of the General 
Will ultimately lies, Rousseav’s theory of liberty is justified through 
the recognitio® of omnicompetence of the real will in State and indi- 
vigual. It ie in this sense that he speaks of man in the State as 
‘forced to be free,’ by the General Will.” ° Man attains his moral 
freedom inside the Staite. i l 
Rousseau thus destroys the apparent antagonism between: the 
State and the individutl. Naturally the problem of self-government 
is transformed by a deeper insight. To quote Bosanquet: “The 
negative relation of the self to other selves begins to dissolve away 
before the conception of the common self ; and the negative relation 
of the self to laty and government begins to disappear in. the idea of 
a law which expresses our real will, as oppose to our trivia and 


rebellions moods. d è 


Where Rousseau appårently falters, Bosanquet N -ru 
seau lhs failed to keepa clear cut distinction between the General 
Will ang’ the will of all. Very often. the two terms are liable to 
corffusion.®© As Lindsay comments:—Bosanquet has taken the hint 
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‘conveyed’ in Roussean’s account of the general willas distinct from.. 
the will of ail and has developed it tnto a masterly account of the 
elaborate system of institutions and mutual relations which go to fuake 
up the life of society.” © , To Bosanquet, the General Will gives the 
clue to the explanation of* the cofmplicated qugstion of political 
obedience. 3 i n 

l By the State Bosanquet means the power which, as he organ 
Kyi community, has the function of maintaining the extérnal condi: 
“ns necessary to the best life. The State embodies the General Will , 
ef the community. The General Will is the expression of common 
interest. It is always constant, unalterable and pure. Lt stands for 
the common good. It determines the places and functions of its 
foémbers. In short, it is a system in motion and cannot be “expressed 
in a simple propesition. When the ‘people reach. conclusions 
after deliberation and cancellation of their self-itterests, the General 
Will emerges. It is more a system of wills than a system of reflections 
and appears in action quite as much as in discussion. If that he so, 
the State now can enforce its decisions. And submission here does not 
mean surrender. It means the realisation of the common good and 
through it the true freedon of the individual. 

Man has two sides. Sometimes, he is selfish and is guided by his 
particular will. Here he is concerned with himself. He is narrow in 
outlook* and in interest. He thus follows the principle of the will of 
all, which embodies the particular will of everybody. ° bg 

At other moments, he is social in outlook. He does whatever 
supports the common good. Here he is guided ‘by his Real Will. 
Tt is quite true thatehe may not feel its impact in daily life. But it is 
also true that it aids man to broaden his outlook and make him 
sociable. Without it social and political life would ave been quite- 
impossible. : 

Man becomes truly human through the exercise of the Real Will. 
It is his true nature. When he is guided by passion and self-interest, 
he débases himself. He is only free when a5 is above the reaclf cf 

Srsicauand unreason. As Rousseau points owt: fu... the mere impulse * 

“of appetite is slavery, while obedience to a law which we prescribe to 
ourselves is liberiy.'’ Freedom is really obedience to rational will. 
Naturally to befree is to be guided by the Real Will. 


Ed ® 
P This Real W7l represents qur higher nature. ftis ‘also our true 
self. And ki social Te, it takes the character of the @eneral ‘Willy 
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..And the General Will ¢s represented by the State. So we see that the. 


State is the gmbodiment of our higher self. In the last analysis, ‘to 
sped& in the words of Plato, the State is human mind writ large. e The 
State is our mind reinforced by capacities which are of its own nature, 
but which supplements its defeats. Andetltis being so, the less cofaplete 
must clearly submit io find itself in the more complete and be carried 
along wih it so far as the latter is able to advance.””? À. 

Tn thie identification of the State with the Real Will of the 
individual in which he wills his own nature as a rational being. Bosh? 


quet. finds, ‘‘the only true account of political obligation.” ia 


Self- “Goggen ment appears as a living reality, not as a difficult 
paradox. ° 

There is no difference between the true ee of the State Ps 
such and thé true interest of the individual. And the realisation of 
this unity is the begfning of freedom. 


‘Through the State consists of individuals, it is something much 

more than its parts. It is common conscience and common spirit that 

_ make the State what itis, As Bluntschli says: “A sum of individuals 

never is and never can be a unit, anymore than can a heap of sand 

become a statue. If only the individual spirit and will existed and 

worked in the indiuidual, the existence of the State as a collective body 

which lives aud is determined by a common spirit and ẹ unified ‘collec- 

dive will would be inconceivable.” Itis the General will which 
supplies the vital force to the State. 


The State isnot merely the political fabric. It includes ‘‘the entire 
hierarchy af institutions, by which life is determined, from the family 
to the trade, and from the trade to the church and the University. 

_ It includes them as the structure which gives life and meaning 
to the political whole, while receiving from it mutual adjustment, and 
therefore expansion and a more liberal air. The State, it might be 
said, is thus tonceived as the operative criticism of all institutions.’”® 


< Now let us turn to the question of freedom. oS ° 


Fredoom is not negative. It is aepositive concept. it igre” 


selfgdetermination. When the mind does what, as a whole, it willse 
‘as Plato implies, it feels free. ‘Liberty is the being ourselves, and 
the fullest condifion of liberty is that in which we arg ourselves most 


completely ; vial is where will wills itself. A wu that wills itself will ` . 
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bea will that in willing has before it an object that will satisfy its . 
whole want.’ Now it is only possikle inside the institutions of the 
State. e : f m 
The State maintains the conditions in which the realization of 
rational "life is possible. Thé jmperatiye claim of the will that wills 
itself "is our inmost nature, and we cantiot throw it off. This is the 
ultimate 2®ot of political obligation.” Thus obedi&nce to the „State 
is true freedom. As B. Croce puts it: “Tiiberty is not oppasition to 
. the Plate or an offence against its majesty, but the life of the State 
itself.’”° 
Whenever the State utilises force, it does so as a matter of right. 
To reel force with force so that the best life is possible if'One.of the 
mapy,obligations of the State. Here it acts, to use the terminology 
of Kant, ‘‘as hindrance to hindreances,”’ i 
Man wants to attain a moral life. That is, he wants to be his 
true self. This is possible through the’ creative co-operation of laws 
and institutions, maintained by the State. Whenever we are rewarded 
or punished by the State, we receive what is our due or desert, Thus 
the State helps us continuously to be our own self. „That is why; as 
Hegel declares, the State is the realisation of an ethical idea, 
To Hegel: ‘The State is the Idea of Spirit in „the external 
manifestation of human will and its freedom.’* It makes moral lite 
possible. Here we attain moral liberty. Its membership {s a condi- 
tion precedent to our good life. . 
It is apparent from this that the state isnot an end in itself. 
Tt is a means to a great end—that end bejng the realisation of the best 
life. ‘The end of the State, then, is the end of soziety and of the 
gadividual—the best life, .as determined by the fundamental logic of 
the will.”* In his “Social and International Ideals” - (1917) he has 
reiterated the same view: “The State is not the ultimate end in 
life, The ultimate end is surely the best life’’. $ 
The State appears as a moral'organism with a conscience of its 
own. Negessarily, in its external relations, the State is supreme. 
ha, quote Bosanquet again: “By the Stage, then, we mean, society 
as 2 natr Tecognizéd as rightly exercising control over its members 
through absolute physical power. The Nation-State is the widest 
organization which Pa the common experience necessary. to. found a 
. 1 B. Bosangugt: Ibid: p, 146. 
+? B. Bosanquet: Ibid :@ p. 140 ° + ° 
"N 3 Croce: “My Philosophy"*. 
4 Hegel: “Rhiosophyof Hishry” (182339 leathres) 
2 5 B. Bosanquet: Ibid: p. 187. : 
cm ° 8—1910P—X : 
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, common life...It has no determinate function in a larger community, 
but is itself the supreme community, the guardian of a whole moral 
world, but “not a factor within an organised moral world. Moral 
relations presuppose an organised lifa ; but such a life is only within 
the State, not in relations between the*St&te and other comménities.”’ 

In the Chapter on “The Function of the State In Promoting 
The Unity of Mankind’. ın his ‘‘SociaP and Internationa] Ideals’’ 
(1917) Bosanquet accepts the possibility of an organised moral world. 
But he points out: ‘‘Whatever may happen in the future, thgre is 
nothing in the world to-day that can compare for a moment in power 
and intimacy and concreteness with the type of concrete being which 
we fff the nation State. The organism of humanity, though 
conceivable, is at present a mere possibility and the idea of it cqntgins 
a serious centradiction between quality and quantity.’’* 

Even if such an idea is brought to fruition, the possibility of 
conflict on grounds of conscience will still exist. As is-remarked 
by Bosanquet: ‘‘It is a flat contradiction to maintain that the 
Gfate is morally responsible, and also that it must not face an actual 
conflict where its conscience is concerned. Even within the commu- 
nity, where obligations to the common will are so high and so 
' determinate, the conscientious objector will follow his conscience to 
tite end and if we believe him to be sincere we all respect him for it”? 

Thue t is quite clear that Bosanquet’s view of the State has some 
relation tq the external bent of mind. But the ultimate supremacy of 
the State is unchallengeable. Even if an organised world society 
develops, thise sepremacy may be at abeyance. But in no case it 
will be totally given up because that will mean complete loss of 
identity, which swill not at all be profitable from the standpoint of 
world culture. We must recognise that each nation State has a 
“mission of. its own. It-s unique contribution: to world good should 
be recognised. If that be so, supremacy on grounds of conscience 
even in such a world has got to be recognised. 

Ta This is in essence .the theory., of the State according to. Dr, 
Bernard Bosanquet. Now we` *shall turn. our attention te L. ae 
Hobhouse who has crificised it very closely and intelligenta 7 


4 B. Bosanquet : “Social and International Ideals" (1917) p. 295. 
? B. Bosanquot’: Tie - P. 281, 
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THE‘INDIAN PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
SMUTS-GANDHI AGREEMENT—THE CAPE 
* TOWN AGREEMENT (1914-1927) 


PROF. SUDHANSU Biman Mooxwersi, M.A., er 

" y Head of the Department of History, Khalsa College, Amritsar, à 
~ They (Indians) were brought bere by us, the ituRpeae poptluation, “and they have 
lived “here. Generations have grown up here. They do not know India and any other 
country; they are South ‘Africans, South-African born; they do not know even their 
language, @they have only the South African outlook; they have been etn jeed to all 


influences which transform a human being into a citizen of another. country. “Can we 
simply tgke away the right from them and give nothing in return?" ` 


Field-Marshal Smuts 


“ We, a handful of whit8s, are ring-fencing ourselves, first with an inner ring of 
black hatred and behind that with a ring of hatred of the whole of®Asia ”’ 


Field-Marshal Smuts 


‘The Indian Relief Act passed by the Union of South Africa’ 
Parliament in 1914 removed some of the grievances against which the 
Indian community had carried on ‘ Satyagralia ’ from 1907 onwards 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Letters exchanged between 
Mahatma Gandhi and General Smuts, the Union Government’s strong 
man, constigutes the historic Smuts-Gandhi Agreement (1914). The 
Agreement was an understanding between the Indian community and 
the Union Government regarding the administrative matters, not 
covered by the Indian Relief Act. These were, among oghers, the right 
of educated Indians to enter the Cape Cofony from the Transvaal, the 
Qyange Free State anf Natal, permission to ‘‘ Spoeially exempted ”’ 
educated Indians to enter the Union of South Africa; recognition of the 
status of educated Indians who had entered the Union during the past. 
three years; and the entry of existing plural wives (very few in number) 
to join their husbands in South Africa. Gandhiji was assured’ that the 


te 


existing laws°would be administered ‘‘ in a just manner and with due 


respect tg *the vested rights ” The Union Government further agreed” 
to a Torsultihe Indians ER the introduction of any Bill relating to 
them in the Parliament. . i ° 


The Smuts-Gandhi Agreement was hailed as the Magna Charta 
of Indian liberty in@South Africa. Gandhiji said in a farewell mgssage 
jy 1914— A word abont the settlement, and what if means. In my 
humble opinion it is the Magna Charta of ger liberty in this land ( South 


1 Letter to Mahatma Gandhi from’ the Secretary of the E of the 


talerior, dated the 30th June, d914, ° $ 
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Africa). - I give it the historic name not because it gives us rights which 
we have never enjoyed and whigh are in themselves new or striking but 
begause it has come to us after eight years’ strenuous suffering that has 
involved the loss of material possessions qod of precious lives.” I call it 
our Magna Charta because it makes ¿,a°cltange in the polic} of the 
Government towards us and establishes our right not only “to be 
consulted in matte affecting us, but to Ive our reasonable wishes 
respected. It moreover cofifirms the theory of the British constitution, 

that there should be no legal racial mequality between different sulgacts 
of the Crown, no matter how much practice may vary according to local 
circumstances. Above all, the settlement may well be called tour 
Magna Ghata, because it vindicated passive resistance as aelawful, 
clean weapon, and has given in passive resistance a new strength to the 
community; and I consider it an infinitely superior force to that of the 


vote, which history shows has often been tufmed against the voters 
themselves. ° : 


The settlement finally disposes of al the points that were the 
subject-matter of passive resistance, and in so doing it breathes the spirit 
of justice and fair play. If the same spirit guides the administration 
of the existing la®s, my countrymen will have comparative peace, and 
South Africa shall hear little of the Indian problem in an acute form.’ 

The high*hopes roused were belied and South African nationals 
of Indian igin have discovered at their cost that ‘ Black (White !) 
takes no other hue’. Their position is more unsatisfactory in theory 
and practice’ today than it was at the turn of the century. 

Indians made substantial contributions to South Africa’s War- 
efforts during the Great Waf (1914-18). General Smuts, one of the 
leading exponents of White superiority, paid el®quent tributes to th, 
Indian eoepe who had fought under him in East Africa against the 


Germans. ‘sI wish-here publicly...... to repeat that I have had no 
more loyal, devoted and brave troops under me than those troops from 
India .......’% But the same General Smuts was afraid—was he 


really?—of an ‘ Asiatic inundation’ of South Africa dhd told the 
Fmperial War Cabinet—‘‘In Suth Africa “there has Deen this 
fundamental trouble, that the White community have“ ‘Doping freidto to 
opgn the door wide to Indian immigration..-..we are a white 
populgtion on a black continent; and the settlers in South Africa have 
ior many years been actuated by the fear that to pen the“ door to 
"another non-white race would make the position of the few whites in 
South Africa very dangerous ‘ia Tt is because of that fear, a and 


` . 
"© 2 Quoted in Verdict on Youth Afric by P: S.Joshi. pp. 87-88, 
= “3 Quoted in Verdict on South Africa by P. 8. Joshi, p. 96. _« 
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not because of any other attitude to the qucstign of Asia, that they have 
adopted an attitude which sometimes, I am bound to admit, bas 
assumed the outward form, although not the reality, of intolerance...ogee 
the White community m Sough Africa were rid of the fear that they 
were goihg to be flooded by'umlipited immigration from India, all the 
other questions would be considered subsidiary and betome easily and 
perfectly soluble.” i . ° 

Jhe Indian question was ‘discussed in the Imperial Conferénce in 
19b and again in 1918. India was represented by Sir (later Lord) 
$. P. Sinha and the Maharaja of Bikaner in both. South Africa was 
represented by General Smuts and Mr. Burton. Sir $. P. Sinha 
pleade@ for the repeal of Law III of 1885 (Transvaal) whieh prohibited 
Indiags i in the Transvaal to take up residence except in segregated areas 
and denied all civic rights to them. The act, amended subsequently, 
denied political and proprietary rights to them and segregated them in 
“ streets, wards and locations ’’. He requested further that a full right 
of appeal to the Union Supreme Court at Blomfontein should be granted 
to the Indians against the refusal of trade-licence by a sunicipality.* 
In his reply, Mr. Burton expressed his sympathy for the Indian cause 
and pointed out that ‘‘ difficulties of substantial fmportance ’’ not- 
withstanding, he did not dispair of “a satisfactory solution”. 
Mr. Burton paid eloquent tributes to the Indian community in Squth 
Africa—‘‘ It is only fair to say—and it is the truth—that wẹ have found 
that the Indians jn our midst in South Africa, who form im some parts 
a very substantial portion of the population, are good, law-abiding, quiet 
citizens, and it is our duty to see...... that they are treated as 
human beings, with feelings like our owif, and in a proper manner.”’ 

The Reciprocity® Resolution of the Imperial] Conference, 1918, 
affirmed the right of each empire country to control the composition of 
its population by immigration restrictions. It was recommended 
however that facilities should be given: to Indians for visits and 
_temporary residence; that Indians domiciled abroad should he allowed to 
take their wtves and minor children to them and that the civic and social 
disabilitiés of the Indian settlers abroad should be given an earky 
Gonsigerggiog .® K ° a . 

> The Resolution was hailed as a triumph for the Indians in their 

fight for equality. The victory however was more apparent thay real. 
It was, in fact “a fraud on India”. South Africa and other, 
Dominions- açcepted ane so-called Faust Resolution “' because 


® 


e Pd e 
n ` ° 
4 Vide the Momorfhdum of Sir. S. $: Sinka to the Imperial Conference, 1917. 
5 Vide Verdict on South Africa by P. S. Josbi,pp. 98-99, for the text of te 
, Resolution, a 
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R through it the whele (British) Empire supported their policy df 
restricting Indian immigration,,and because India itself accepted the 
policy without demur’’.° The Dominions had nothing to fear from 
_ India’s right of imposing restrictions unger the Reciprocity Resolution 
on settlers from the Dominion, countrias.* ° 
- India had few such settlers. “Besides, they had their stiunchest 
champion and stout&st defender in the Anglo-Indian Govefament at 
. New Delhj. India’s spokesmen at the Imperial Conference of 1918— 
or for the matter of that at earlier and later ones—were no matel for - 
the seasoned diplomats who represented England and her Dominions, 
The Indians were not on the whole very badly treated during 
the pendtncys of the Great War. New trade licences were efanted. 
Private companies with limited liabilities were organised in’ the 
Transvaal under the Transvaal Companies Act, 1909. ‘These companies 
were allowed to acquire land and other fixed property. The acquisition 
of land and other immovable property by these companies did not’ go 
unchallenged however. Mr. Justice Ward of the Witwatersrand local 
Divi8ion of the Union of Supreme Court held in the case of Reynolds vs 
Osthurizen in 1916, that such acquisition was legal and that there was 
nothing in the law to prevent such private companieswith only Asian 
shareholders from owning land in the Transvaal. 

+ Much that could be, and should have been, done for the Indians 
was however@eft undone. The Indians were, says Mrs. Mabel Palmer,’ 
“a small community, less than that of one normal British town, sef on 

. the fringe of the great undeveloped spaces of South Africa. It would 
not seem to be an insoluble problem. The Indians, without being cut 
off from their roots in the age- -old Indian culture, could have been helped 
to assimilate certain Western standards of health and’ education,es 
necessary if they are to live harmoniously with their neighbours in a 

` westernized ¢ommunity. Housing areas propeily supplied with the 
usual amenities should, without any formal segregation, have been 
made available for them; education should have been improved ; their 
position as market-gardeners and small farmers should” have been 
taken into account, and agricultural training provided and agrigultural,, 
co-operative societies stafted. But nothing was done. Instemt, Sfter* 
the First World War, a fresh agitation against them was started.” ° 

The reasons are not far to seek. For one thing, South Africa, like 

the test of the British Empire, had one and only %ne objective—an, 

efficient and effegtive prosecution of the War in grder to-bring,it to a- 
; victorious conclusion. It needgl the co- ~opeyation, of all classes of” ite * 


“6 Verdict on South Africa By P. S. seni, p. 99. ° e 
= + Natal’s Indian Problem, Be 15, R td * es 
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population and, naturally enough, followed the pgth of the least resis- ¢ 
tance. For another, the comparative prosperity of the Indian ~ 
community during the War and after was an eye-sore "to the White 
South Africans. Indian Companies in the Transvaal had, before 1916, 
total properties worth £104,924. . By March, 1919, the figure had gone ` 
up to’ £479,327, giving an average of property worth £25 per Indian. 
On @ motion from the Krugersdorp MunicipaleCouncil in 1919, the 
Supreme Court restrained a European firm ftom permitting the résidence | 
_ ofp@rtain Indians on a stand leased to an Indian in Krugersdorp. A 
deputation of Indians laid their grievances before Sir Thomas Watt, « 
THE Minister of the Inferior. These related to the restrictions on the 
free movements of Asians throughout the Union, their.diffieulties in 
obtaining trade licences, the ‘unsympathetic administration of the 
Inimigration Regulation Act (1913), the status of “ Exempted Indians ”’ 
and the ownership of fited property. The Indians submitted a petition 
to ‘the Parliament for relief against Krugersdorp? Municipality. The 
petition was referred to a Select Commitiee of the House of Assembly. 
The Select Committee recommended that the vested rights of Indians 
who had been carrying on business on proclaimed mining areas on 
May 1, 1919, should be respected and that Indians sould have the right 
to transfer their existing businesses to other Indians legally residing in 
the Transvaal. The Committee however was of the opinion that steps 
should be taken to make it impossible for any Asian or Ing@jan to obfain 
in future a trading licence for a new business and that a register ‘of 
licences and businesses held and owned by Indians.and other Asians on? 
May 1, 1919, should be maintained by the Government. The Select 
Committee submitted along with its report a Bill, which included the 
„Above recommendatiots. The Bill was passed with,minor modifications 
“under the name of the Asiatic Land:‘and Trading (Amendment) Act 
(Act XXXVII) of 1919. It amended Law IFI of 1885-ia so far as it * 
applied the ptohibition-of that Law against the owning of fixed 
_ property by coloured persons through the formation and. registration 
of limited Piability companies. Act XXXVII prohibited Asians from 
owning fixed property anywhere it the Transvaal either directly or 
“Indixectlg, ġe., through limited liability c8mpanies as nominal trustees e 
efcept in such localities as the Government might, for sanitary reasgns, 
assign to the Asians for purposes of residence. Rights acquiyed by 
British Indians before 1908 and between 1908 and May 1, 1919, which 
„the Gold Lay (Act SERV) of 1908° did not permit or protect, were 
P 2 pected by excluding them from the operatia of Secfions 130 and 131 


. 


e 
8 The Act Soe prohibited Infian traders to reside and carry on trade in 
+. proclaimed areas, - 
. > 4 + 
° . 
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» of the Law. Indiang, ‘except those, who had been catrying on a duly 
- licensed business on * proclaimed land and townships, were denied all 
scope of extefiding their commercial operations in those logalities, 
which were the busiest and- most prosperous areas of the province. 
* Indians could however acquire leasehold, but not proprietary rights, 
with respect to ¢mmovable property in areas outside public diggings. 
The Law wes thought necessary *because ` of the alleged 
cirewuntention and evasior® of the existing legislation through the 
` formation “of companies. The charge however loses much of. “ts we. 
when ‘it is remembered that the Government itself had indirectly ; 
encouraged such circumvention.’ i í S 
The Transvaal British Indian Anson requested Gowernor- , 
General “Lord Buxton of the Union of South Africa to withhold his . 
assent to Act XXXVII of 1919. ‘The latter did not agree. The South 
African Indian Congress was founded at thig time. The Congress 
held its first sessiot at Johannesburg and protésted against the Act.-. 
In course of his reply to. the address presented to him by the ` 
Indians at Durban on August 26, 1919, General Smuts referred to the 
“ great irritation among the Indians here ’’ and to “a great. deal of 
feeling in India * aroused “by the said Act and alluded to the 
appointment of a commission “‘ to go.into the whole matter”. He 
said further, ‘‘ Now that the Indians are here, I hold that they should 
have fair tregtment in all parts of the Union. We have to liye: side by. 
side in conciliation, and we must endeavour to understand each. 
@ther’s view-point so that we may live together and grow together. 
We are members of one family and belong to the same Commonwealth’’ 
A section of South African Europeans held that Act XXXVIT of 
1919 did not go fay enough. They organised the South Africans’. , 
League to. combat the “ Asiatic evil”. Mr. L. J. Phillips, the i 
- President of the First General Session of the League held at Pretoria, 
warned his audience against the ‘‘ Indian invasion ’’ of South Afriea— 
“The watchful interest of the Indian Government is of extreme 
importance, and unless the people of South Africa wake*up to the 
_effect of the Indian invasion upon this country .... we shall bë forced 
» to accept the position tha thts sub-continent will become ay egpagsion, 
ground for the Indian Empire”. The session expressed alarm’ at the 


9 “ The „practice arose form the case of an Indian Firm (Mohammed Ismail and 
(mpany)*vho, in March, 1888, purchased certain stands at yaemurosorn e ye diopsyiepy * 
sale. When. difficulties occurred regarding transfer to an Asian, the lang was fegistered « 
in the*name of The, Mining Commissioner ® Government Offteer;” as trusteo: for thé a 
purchasers. This was done With the eqpsent and at thy instigation of the Governméltsya= 

*and in subsequent cases of a similar näture, ghe Government Dificers were instiucted to 
adopte the same course. Therefore, ,this syster® of indirect ownership of land by Asiatics 
hgcame common.’* (Report of Asiatic Inquiry Commission, 1924, p.-7, Para. 28)5° 
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" cotttinued encroachment of Aalis; m a E E of the`. 
anti-Asiatic Laws and demanded further legislative epactnient in 
` accordante with the objectives of the South Africans’ League. ai 


The League sent a depWtation to Prime Minister Smuts. The 
latter assured the deputationists tat he h&@d long been conscious of the 
Asian menace.. He howęyer regarded certain questions—those on 
immigration and land-ownership—as closed;, ‘‘ because the legislature 
had | definitely and finally closed the door to Asiatic immigratioh and no 

5 Asiat: could legally own land, inspite of all their ingenuity °”. . |. a 


e The South Africans’ League held a conference again in 1920. 
Mr. L. J. Phillips observed in course of his address to the gonference— 
“t Tidia must learn that South Africa is not prepared to sacrifice her 
own® future in order to provide homes for her (India’s) surplus 
population. They must both learn that South Africa is not prepared 
to take the first steps in national suicide by nied Indians to free 

_ and indiscriminate residence amongst white people ” 


Mr. Phillips and his fellow-travellers forgot that it was Indian 
labour which had turned Natal into a ‘‘ Garden Colony ’’, that the 
much-maligned Indians had developed semi-skilled industries, such as, 
painting, carpentry and cheap tailoring, which “no white Afrikaner 
desired to soil his finger with’’. The champions of Whife South Africa 
should remember that Indians did not a little to build up thg prosperity 
of Natal and that Indian trade in the Transvaal had been immensely 
beneficial to the poor white, the coloured and the native ‘inhabitants 
thereof. n 


An Asiatic Inquiry Commission under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Justice Lange wås appointed by the Union Government. The 
Commission was to report after enquiry on the. laws affecting the 
Asians’ rights of acquisition of land and their trade in the Union of 
South Africa. Sir Benjamin Robertson attended the sittings of the 
Commission as an observer on behalf of the Governments of “India. 
The Commifsion investigated all aspects of the alleged ‘‘ Asiatic 
menace’ ‘and concluded that there ‘had been no material increase in” 
Tadias luwenges, that there wefe no serioùs gftounds for thé fear of © 
migcegenation in the future, that the Asian Bazars were insanitary aad 
neglected by the municipalities, that the Indian merchants’ standard 
of living was on a fevel with that of the ordinary well-to-do Europeans, e 
that the Indiaņp population could not increase anywhere in the Union 
e 2 of South Africa except by the normal exgess of births Över deaths ‘and 
“that the so-called “Asiatic Mjenace’’ was exaggerated ande 
2 ill-founded. ; y% Poe. Z 
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The Commisgion was definitely against the compulsory. 
segregation or compulsory repatriation of Indians. Its Report reads, 
in*part, as follows—‘‘ We find ourselves wholly. unable to support the 

- policy of: repression which was advocat@d by some of the witnesses. 
Tndiscriminate segregation sof Asidftics in locations and similar 
restrictive measures would- result in eveptually reducing them to 
helotry. Such measures apart from their injustice and inhumanity, 

` would degrade the Asiatic and react upon the European.’’. . ° 

In the face of these findings it was only natural to expect that: i 
the Commissions’ recommendations would be favourable to the Indians. 
The Commission however recommended that (a) Law III, of 1885,- 
the Gold Law of 1908 11 and Act XXXVII of- 1919 should” not be 
repealed ; (b) Law II of 1885 should be applied to distričtæ of 
Vryheid, Utrecht and Paulpietersburg rar (c) Anti-Asian ‘Laws of- 
Zululand and -Transkei “should be seinad: (d) Immigration laws 
should be enforced - without any relaxation; (e) The right of Asians to 
purchase land for cultivation should be limited to 20 or 80 miles only 
towards. the hiterland from the coast; (f) if possible, . a. uniform 
licence iegislation,incorporating all the licence laws of Natal, the Cape 
and the Transvaal, should be enacted and local; bodies should be 
authorised to restrict the issue of licencés; (g) a system of ee 
segregation should be introduced. 

The fnunicipalities should be empowered to iy ut sparse 
residential and commercial areas to which Indians should be geasag 
attracted. 

Sir Benjamin Robertson had. suggested to the Commission that 
if’ the Union Government accepted the need of a more constructive ` 
policy towards Indians, the administration of Asian affairs should ` Fe 
entrusted to a responsible official enjoying the confidence of the 
Indian Community. The Commission accepted the suggestion _and 
strongly recommended the appointment of an officer, who would 
collect full ‘statistical | information on all matters specially . affecting the’ 
„domiciled Indians, to keep in „touch with them, to safeguard . their 
interests and to give “a ready ear” to their complaints. e p5 
. “The findings ‘and recommendations of the Lange® COinmissich 
were in many respects a study in contrast to the heroine in one of 


Goethe’ 8 classics ‘ ‘In whose lineaments: every body ¢ saw the image. of 
e s 


10 “The Lay prohibited Indians to take up residence qpywhere, except in segreggted 
areas in ‘the Transvžal, ‘Amended .in the-same year, it denied all political rights to Iqdians ® 
in the Tran$ŝvaal. It further deniedfthem the ownership ofyproperties in the Transy ° 
. and: segregated-them in streets; wards and rations, 
11 Vide Foot-note (8) above. 
- 12 Northern districts of Natal, which once, formed | a part of the South Africtne e 
° Republic (the Transvaal). a : my 
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` his. own beloved”. Thus, the anti-Indian elements in’ South Africa - + 
‘were ‘displeased becuse, in the Commission’s opinion, the so- called ~- 
“Asiatic, menace’ was exggerated and ill -founded. “Ihe Indian 
Community was disappointed Oee the anti-Indian laws in force 
were not®be repealed. On thé + contrary, they were to be tightened. 
Further restrictions were to be imposed upon thee Indians. The 
Government of India protested against the withdra#val of the right of 
Indian settlers to acquire land in the uplands of Natal, among thers. 


e $The Imperial Conference of 1921 re-affirmed the principle that 
: each Ta of the British Commonwealth of Nations should have 
the unfettered right of determining the composition of its own 
populatfon.. It recognised at the same time that “‘thereeis an incon- 
grujty. between the position of India as an equal member of the 
Empire and the -existence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully 
domiciled in some -parts’ of the Empire’. The Conference therefore 
concluded that “in the interests of the. solidarity of the Common- 
wealth, it is desirable that the rights of such Indians to ‘citizenship 
should be recognised”. as i Mean 


The Secretary ‘of State for Colonies was of ‘the opinion that the 
stand was the only ideal the British Empire could set’ before itself. 
The South African delegation to the Confetence howeyer regretted its 

. inability to share the sentiment and refused to accept the resolution. 
General Smuts, his ‘‘more kindly’’(!) feelings towards è the Indian 
population of South Africa notwithstanding, declared, ‘The whole | 

- basis of our particular system in South Africa rests on inequality...... 
it is the ‘bed-rock of our .constitution......you canno deal with the 
Indians apart from the whole position i in South Africa; you cannot-give 
*political rights to, the Indians. which you deny to the rest of the 
coloured citizens in South. Africa’. 


. The Imperial Conference of 1923 refused to oblige General Smuts 
by abrogating the resolution of 1921. He was infuriated by his 
‘failure. He took up the Indian question soon after his return _ home 
after theeConference: It was annoynced that the Indian question ` was 
% domestic affair of South Africa and that nobody had. any right to 
meddle “therewith. A fresh “instalment. of anti-Indian ‘legislation 
followed. Natal, which owes more to Indian labour and enterpfise 
than any other pgrt of. South Africa, showed the way. s ' 


The Provincial Government issued three Ordinances. in 1904 2 
-A (i) The Rural peage Licensing Ordinanes; 
*e . 
x .* 12 India in 1921-22 ed. by F. Rusebrook Williams, p. 29.-- ag 
Ld 
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Gi) The Townships Franchise Ordinance; and - ; eri f 
(iii) The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance. : i 
e What ‘unholy Trinity! It sought to cripple Indianetrade in 

rural areas, to deprive the Indian commpnity of municipal franchise in 
Natal and to enforce racial ‘segregajion ‘by preventing Indfans from 
possessing land*in European. areas, 

The first gaWs arbitrary powers to Rural Boards t@:-deal with 
Indian trading licences. “The second deprived the Natal Indians of 
their municipal franchise, enjoyed by them under Natal Law X§& of | 
1872. The third empowered Durban Municipality to sell municipal : 
land to Indians under restrictive conditions. The Boroughs Ordinance 
XIX of the same year (1924) took away from the Indians the eright of 
franchise in the boroughs.’ 

The Union Government foo did not lag behind. They abbas 
Indian sentiments on the raw by violating the Smuts- Gandhi 
Agreement (1914).° Act XXXVII of 1919 was put into operation. The 
South African air was surcharged with strong anti-Asian sentiments. 
There. was an almost universal demand for restrictions on land-holding, 
on residence in urban areas and on trading licences of Asians. The 
Lange Commissién had approved these demands in general. It had 
emphasised in particular that Indian Jand-holding and agriculture 
should in future be restricted- to the ‘coastal areas of- Natal. The 
Commissiog had however deprecated compulsory - segregation. The 
Commission’s objection to compulsory segregation was ignored when 
Mr. Patrick Duncan, the Union Minister of the Interior, introduced 
his notorious Class Areas Bill early in 1924. It aimed at- compulsory l 
segregation of Indians in urBan areas, threatened them with the- loss 
of trade, residence and’ land-rights in- Natal- &nd with an ‘economia 
disaster in -the Transvaal. The Bill further envisaged more strict 
restrictions on Indian immigration. A desire to paralyse the Indian 
Community in the Union of South Africa was, in a word, writ large 
on each and on every clause of the Class Areas Bill. The Bill however. 
lapsed owing to the. dissolution of the Union Parliarfent shortly 

“afterwards. The late Sarojini Naiflu paid a visit to the Union: ef South . 

» Africa early in 1924 onethe*invitation ¢f the Indian Communmtye She 
toyred extensively over the Union and did not a little to put heart ifto 
her mguch-maligned, harassed and humiliated hosts. Fire-eating, fire- 
brand sigmenocrats cast common courtesy and chivalry to the ands 
and referred to her in the Public Press as s: “Coolig woman”. A 
prominent, South African leager even suggested that she holida * K 
` . packed out of the country. It was Mrs. Naidu, who ‘originated the |- 
widea of a Round Table’ Conference for the, settlement of -all the. * 

s e . 
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` outstanding issues between the Governments ef India and South 


Africa. The South African Indians Congress took the cue and passed 
a resolution to the effect in a subsequent Session. . 
General Smuts was unsgated in the General Elections of 1924. 
His riya? General Hertzog suvcéeded him gs Prime Minister at the head 
of a ‘Nationalist- Labour Coalition. Mr. J. H. Thomas Britain’s 
Secretary ®f State for Dofninions, paid a visit to Kouth Africa about 


this time as a member of the Empire Parlidmentary Deputation. The . 


.Inéign question was the question -of ‘the hour. In course of a speech 


: at Pietermaritzburg, Mr. Thomas suggested a Round Table Conference 


between the Governments of India and South Africa for the solution 
-of the €ndian problem. Mrs. Naidu too had suggested the same 
thing 

The Nationalist Government interpreted the suggestion as an 
instance of alien interference. There were two and only two ways, so 
thought the Government, in which the Indian problem could be 
tackled. The Indians must either be sent out of ‘the country or given 
the elementary human rights. General Hertzog and his Cabinet chose 
the former. But -the Indians could be conveniently driven out only 
if life were made a nightmare for them by drastic restrictions on 
their commercial and residential rights and by the imposition of 
immigration disabilities. Such restrictions would cripple them fom 
the political, social and economic points of view. e 

Dr. D. F. Malan, General Hertzog’s Minister of the Interior, 


introduced the Areas Reservation and Immigration and "Registration * 


- (Further Provision) Bill in the Union Parliament in July, 1925. It 
was in fact Patrick Duncan’s Class Areas Bill with a vengeance. 


.Duncan had denounted the Indians as economically undesirable. 
- Malan went further and dubbéd them as aliens. “I must say’’, he 


observed in course of his speech introducing the Bill, “hat the Bill 
firmly starts from the general supposition that the Indian, as a race in 


_ this country is an alien element in the population, and that no ‘solution 


of the questfon will be acceptable to the country unless it results in a 
wery con8iderable reduction of the Phdian population in this country.” 
“He, thexafoze, sought ‘“‘to: stop effectively the further encroachment 
of*Indians’’. The legislation proposed by him, he hoped, ‘‘wouldego 
further than that; that is, as a result of the exercise of pressure on the 
14 There were foree Political parties in South Africa at the time. Thes were—e 


KO The South African Party led by General Smuts; (ii) The Nationalist Party led by 
“General Hertzog ‘and (iii) pe Labour Partyeled by Colonel Croswele None enjoyed the 


algpemetion of having a soft corner for the Igdians. Hach tried to turn the Indian 
question to its advantage@durin§ the elecgions 1924 by telling the voters what it . 


. would do to drivé out the Indians. 
15 Mrs. Mabel Palmer, however, says 9 ikat the ites was initiated by Mr, Thomas: 


* e Yide Natal’s Indian Problem, p 
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Indian, he (The Indian) will ‘ene advantage of the inducements which 
are held out to him to leave the country, so that the Bill is meant not 
ogly to stop’ further encroachment but. actually to reduce the Indian 
population of the country’’.** i l 

The first chapter of Dr. Malan‘s Bill envisaged reservation ‘of 
special areas fot Indians. Municipalities were to suggest areas within 
their own jurisdiMtions for Indian trade or residence of both. © A 
Commission would next report on an area so suggested. The Goyernor 
General was to proclaim the area’ in question to be an India nf area. 
within six months of the submission of the report. The Indians in + 
such a ‘proclaimed’ area could not thereafter trade or purchase land in 
any other place. These clauses, contended the Natal Indian -Congress, 
would ‘“‘cripple the whole life and trade of the Indian communify,..... 
crush out all Indian agricultural work, progress and prospects......the 
fate of Indian is sealed and he is doomed”. `° 

Chapter II of the Bill, which dealt with immigration and allied 
matters, left all Indians born and settled in South Africa to the tender 
mewcvies of a Minister and an Immigration Officer. It envisaged a 
whole series of torments and pin-pricks for the hapless Indian. Thus, 
any Indian could’ be arrested and declared a ‘‘prohibited immigrant”. 
An Indian punished by a law court with anything but a-fine. could be 
deported. An“ Indian settler, who did not return to South Africa 
within three years from the date of his departure from that country, 
was to lose his right of re-entry. Marriages and divorces according to 
Indian ‘religious rites were to be invalid. The list, we e hasten to point 
out, is only illustrative, not exhaustive. 

Chapter TI of the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill was entitled ‘‘ Registration of 
Asiatics ’’.- It aimed at reducing the number of Indians in the 
Transvaal. If an Indian surrendered his registration certificate of his 
own accord, he was to lose his right of re-entry, residence or domicile 
in the Transvaal. The failure of an Indian to apply for a registration 
certificate was to have as adverse effect on his rights. ° 

z With the Areas Reservation*Bill still on the legislative “gnvil, thg 
» Government added two new measures *to the already formideble array 
of anti-Indian laws. The Colour Bar Act of 1925 drew a defifite 
colous-line between the Europeans and the non-Europeans. The latter 
a were’ debarred from handling steam and electricify-driven enn: 
The South African Indian Congress characterised the Act asan “ attempt 

to violate the liberty of the subject, his freedom to contract, his rigbita ™ 

= hold, possess, control and sell hig*own labour which is his property, i 


. . . . 6 . 
— 16 Dr, Malan in an interview. ; . X s 
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‘and in a word... .is sufficient to throttle and stunt the growth of . 
- any community ed comes under operation of this law ’’. 1 
The Minimum Wages Act of the same year was pas on the 
principle of equal wages for equal work. It fixed standard wages for 
all irregpective of efficiency arid Giscouraged thereby the employment of 
Indians in higher paid jobs. No South African employer would like to 
employ a nén-white worker on the same wages as a white worker, 


er ‘Malan was not satisfied however. ie declared that the Indian 
ques was extremely complicated, and that the Areas Reservation Bill 
‘ was ethe only solution thereof. The South African Indian Congress, 
which had received a copy of the Bill, condemned it as a violation of the 
Smuts-Gandhi Agreement of 1914. It demanded Rounds Table 
Confgertnce to consider the position of the Indians in general and arrive 
at an honourable and amicable settlement. ‘The repercussions of the 
controversy over the Areas Reservation Bill reacheds the Indian shore. 
The Government of India shook off its lethargy and began to take interest 
in the lot of Indians in far off South Africa, ‘Let us not anticipate the 
story. > 
A deputation of the South African Indian Cengress waited on 
Dr. Malan (November 16, 1925). The latter did not accept the depu- 
tationists ’’ contention that the Areas Reservation Biil violated the 
Smuts-Gandhi Agreement and observed that ’’ no understanding was 
given or could have been given by any Government that the laws would 
not be changed or that any laws with regard to any question would not e 
in future be introduced’’. ‘‘ Vested Rights” of the Indians, he 
maintained, had been amply safeguarded én 1885 by thé Old Transvaal 
Law..... in`1908 by the Transvaal Gold Law....in 1919 and 
“throught out the Bill that I have introduced existing rights and vested 
interests of Indians are also protected.’’ 


Mr. Godfrey, the leader of the Indian deputation, “differed and 
pointed out that the Bill did not protect the vested rights of the Fndians. 
` If the Govethor-General actually issued a proclamation about the fifty- 
guile limit in Natal—he could do so ander the provisions of the Bill, 
Ro business could -be continued for any* length of time.» He told 
Dy. Malan point-blank that Indians could not agree to the Bill on 
principle and that they would accept neither voluntary nor compplsory 
segregation, come @vhat.may. Dr. Malan on his part would not i budge 
an inch and refused to make any concession in regard to the principle” 
Po 2 ofthe Bill. The a iat was is advised to*place its views 


. ° } : *, s 
2 oa Appeal of the South ‘African Indian digre "to a Joint Session of the Böses 
a $f the Union Parliament. e 
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before the Select Committee of the Union Parliament to which Areas l 


Reservation Bill was to be referred. 

e A seven-man deputation headed by Dr. Abdur Rehman was sent to 
India by the South African Indian Congyess in 1926. The Government 
of India too sent a deputatien to the Union Government at the same 
time. Mr. G. F. Paddison led the delegation, Mr. (Late Sir) G. 8. 
Bajpaj acted as the Secretary. The Hon'ble Syed Reza Ali and 
Sir“Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari were the other members of the depufation. 
The two missions crossed on the high seas. : °° 

The Paddison Deputation, the reader will please TA wag, the 


outcome of protracted negotiations and a none too pleasant controversy — 


between the Indian and the South African Governments. The former’s 
proposal for a Round Table Conference between the representativas of 
the two Governments, supported as it was by the British Government, 

had -been turned down by the Union Government in 1925: It was 
pointed out by the said Government that holding a cotiference ‘‘ without 
limiting its scope to some definite and concrete question ” might be 
reséhted by the people as external interference. If, however, the scope 
of the conference were limited to a discussion of the question of re- 
patriation of the Indians, no objection would be raised. ‘The Govern- 
ment of India cabled back that it did not contemplate a conference the 
matin object of which .was to expedite the expulsion of Indians from 
South Afridi."* It, however, signified its willingness to aceept such a 
e conference if a preliminary investigation regarding the economic position 
and general condition of the Indians was allowed by the Union Govern- 
ment.” . The point was raised again by the Government of India in 
the following year. The justice of labelling the Indian population. of 
South Africa—more than 60% of it was South African by birth—as ane 
extraneous élement was questioned at the same time. The Class Areas 
Bill, it was ‘pointed out, ‘‘ will destroy the hope of ever arriving at a 
solution acceptable to all communities in South Africa ’’. The Union 
Government accepted the proposal of investigation, but informed the 
[Government of India that ‘ ‘ under certain circumstances ang without 
“exercise of all due discretion" an enquiry of this nature might create 
difficulties for the Union Government and cause irritation ‘amon fst the 
Eeropeans. It agreed, however, to submit the Class Areas Bill to a 
Selec? Committee of the Union Parliament and to allow a Government 
eof Indja deputation to lay the Indian case before the Committee. The 
Padgison deputation was accordingly sent by the Government of India, ° 


~ 
. j ® A — eee 


18 Correspondence between the Govghment of India and the Government of the 
a Union of South Africa (1925), Pata. 8, Telegram No. 7, dated the 9th October, 1926. 
19 Thid, e 
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Rev. ©. F. Andrews had preceded the Paddison deputation to _ 
: South Africa in an unofficial capacity. He-had been there,to help the 
Indian cofamunity. The deputation made an exhaustive study of the 
condition gf the Indians in Ngtal, the Cape and the Transvaal and 
prepared itself for appearing before the Parlmmentary Select Committee. 
The South | African Indian Congress rendered vajuable assistance 
to the deputation. The laborious and the detailed statement prepared 
by the Congress threw a flood of light on the “Indian question in all Tts 
Bapedi 
i @he Paddison deputation drafted an interim report of provisional 
conclusions and recommendations after an enquiry in Natal. The report 
pointed out that there was a prima facie case for some fresh enquiry 
before proceeding further with the Class Areas Bill. The Union 
Government agreed to a fresh enquiry, accordingly. 

February 23, 1926, was observed as ‘‘ a day of humiliation and 
prayer ’’ by the Indians all over the Union of South Africa. Business 
was suspended for the day and mass meetings were held in almost all 
important centres. The Church was sympathetic and Bishops them- 
selves conducted the prayers in quite a few places. e 

The anti-Indian elements too did not sit idle. A Durban City 
Father, Mr. H. H. Kemp, declared that the only cure for the Asian 
problem was ‘‘the surgeons’ knife and a Silver bullet”. The sote 
remedy he Knew was “‘ to repatriate their Asiatic friends tê Bombay. 
The Hertzog Government would be well advised to spend five million , 
pounds to get the Asiatics out ofthe country ”’ 

With the Class Areas Bill still pending before the legislature, the 
Local Government (Proyisional Power) Act was placed on the statute 
book in 1926. It gave. wide discretionary powers to the Provincial 
Councils to deal with subjects of local importance. The Act legalised 
the Health Ordinance passed by the Government of Natal’some time 
back and deprived the Natal Indians of the last remnant of civic 
rights—the right of representation on the Health Committee$’—enjoyed 
by them. e 
pe The® Paddison deputation ably presented the Indian case before — 
the .Parliamentary Select Committee. Mr. G.°S. Bajpai declared in 
reply to a question by a member of the Committee—'‘ We take up thf 
challenge that the presence of the Indians affects the Europeans defirfitely 
from the point of view of trade, employment and industries . . . .. e.The o 

contlusion we arrived at gs that the Indian trader is making no headway— 

ein some places he has hhd a set-back sand fhe same, in the mam, is true | 

. of the. industrial competition in Natal. In the Transvaal things age ° 

i fuch the same. So ouy enqwiries tend to show that the legislation "y, 
149—1  aP— 
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attempted now is fot justified on the basis of the allegation that the 
Indian continues to oust thé European from trade and industry’. | 
The deputation pointed out that the steps taken to depress, the social 
and economic standards of the Asians, vould in reality intewsify their 
competition and that the Ofass Arcis Bill would give little eeonomic 
relief to the Eurgpean community in Soyth Africa. The. ‘residential 
segregation envisaged in he Bill would be a tremendous iD to 
the Indians and would drive the Indian market-gardeners to areaseyhere, 
for scarcity of land, they would be an economic drag on the whites¢ “The 
White landlords would suffer when their Indian tenants vacated etheir ` 
homes to go to the coast. The poor Asian quarters would be over- 
crowded and would be a menace to public health. A Round Table 
Conference was suggested as the only way out of the tangle that the 
Indian problem proved to be. ° 
The Durbane Municipal Corporation fell in with the views of the 
Paddison deputation. It had been thought at one stage that the Indian 
problem could be solved only by segregation or compulsory repatriation 
of the Indians. But neither was fruitful or practicable. The policy 
of compulsory repatriation, which had been very much in the forefront 
between 1895 and 1913, had been adversely criticized by the Lange 
Commission (1921) on the ground of the-injustice involved as well as 
of the impracticability of the scheme. The Government of ‘India had 
never contemplated or countenanced the policy. The Unfion Govern- 
e ment, however, had been following a policy of voluntary repatriation 
from 1914, and the initial response by the Indians made the former 
optimistic. ° ° 
To-sum up, a Round Table Conference on, the Governmental level 
was decided upon. Dr. Malan informed the House of Assembly (the 
Lower House of the Union Parliament) that the Round Table Conference 
was going to be held on the basis of finding out the best ‘means of 
maintgining the European civilization in South Africa. i 
The Indian delegation to the Conference wase composed of 
wit Mohammed Habibullah (Lgader), Rt. Hon’ble Srinivas Shastri, 
Sir Pheroze Sethna, Sir Georga Paddigon, Sir D’Arcy Linds#y z Sir g. 
Corbet and Sir (then Mr. ) G. S. Bajpai (Secretary). The South 4 African 
dBlegation to the conference was representative of all the political 
parties in the country and was led by the redoubtabla Dr. Malan himself. 
* The Conference met at Cape Town on December 17, 1926, and held 
its dast sessionepn January 12, 1997. ‘The Habgbullah delegation _sailede. 
, for India after a week on Janfiary 29, 19278 The agreement arrived at ° 
_ by the Conference was ‘pablished’ | simultaneously in India and- South e 
m Africa about the middle gi February. * The sjoint statement of the 
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Govetnments of India and the Union of*South Africa put forth the 
following points, among others, for a` settlement of the Indian 
` question :— i . 
(a) The two Governments re-affirmed the recognition of ‘the right 
ofgthe Union of South Africa to use all just and legitimate means 
efor the maintenance of Wéstern st&ndards of life. 
(b) The Union Governpent agreed that Indianggdomiciled in the 
Union and prepared to conform to Western ae of life 
my should be enabled to do so. . 
%3) The Union Government agreed to introduce a scheme of 
e assisted immigration to India or countries where Western 
standards are not required. The Union qone _ would be 
Tost after three years’ continuous absence ”. This “latter 
e *provision was to be applied generally and not to Indians in 
particular. An ‘Jassisted emigrant” might return to the 
Union within three years of his emigration i he refunded the 
cost of the assistance granted to him under the proposed scheme 
of assisted emigration. 
(d) The Government of India recognised its obligation to look 
after the Indian on their arrival in India. ° 
(e) The Union Government agreed not to proceed further with the 
Areas Reservation Bill. 


e ~nP 
or 


The scheme of assisted emigration envisaged in the joint state- ` 


ment providet, inter alia, that any Indian of the age of sixteen ‘and above 
might avail himself of the scheme and that each ‘ ‘ assisted emigrant *’ 
. would receive a bonus of £20. The father was to take the decision in 
respect of his children under sixteen. Hache‘ assisted emfgrant ’’ under 
sixteen was to receive a bonus of £10. Each was to be transported free 
of charge from the starting point in the Union of South Africa to the 
destination in India. The Government of India would do what it 
could to settle an ‘‘ assisted emigrant ’’ in an occupation most suitable 
to him. He might return to South Africa after one year and within 
three years of ehis departure from that country. He must in that case 
refund befere his return the bonus and the cost of passage to some 
r&ognise® authority in India. If he did noteretyyn within three years, 
he "gould lose“his Union domicile and forfeit his right of re- any into 
fhe Union of South Africa. 

To give effect gto the E Revelation of the Impfrial 
Conference of 1918 mentioned earlier in this paper: and which envifaged 
enabling an Indian to livg a happy famely life in the land ¢f his adoptien, 
ifté entry of the wives afd children of a naturalised Indian in the Union 

owas’ to be regulated by some well-defixfed principles. These were :— -° 
* @ . 5 e 
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(a) The Government of India should certify that each individual 
on ae behalf a right of entry into the Union is claimed, 
is*a lawful wife or child of the claimant. : 

(b) Minor children should be permitted to enter only if they 
are with their mothers, if alist, æ - 

Exceptions might however be “aade by the Union Ministtr of the 
Interior} if the mother of a minorewas already in the Union and 
~ ` in special cases.e 

(c) If a husband divorced his wife, no other wife of his®gwas to 

be permitted to enter South Africa unless the divoi&e was 

proved to the satisfaction of the Union Government.” œ 

The agreement thus arrived at constitutes the Cape Town Agree- 
ment *(1927). By the ‘Uplift Clause’’ of the Agreement, the Union 
Government bound itself to adhere to the principle that ‘‘ it fs the 
duty of every civilised Government to devise ways and means to take 
all possible steps®’ to uplift the whole of its permanent population to 
the fullest extent of their capacities and opportunities. It declared 
further that the considerable number of Indians who would remain a part 
of the permanent population of the Union should not be allowed to lag 
behind any other section of the people. The Union Government 
expressed its readiness to advise Natal Provincial Government to appoint 
an Indian education enquiry commission and to obtain the assistance 
of an edugational expert from the Government of India for the purpose 
of the enquiry. It was also willing to consider sympathetically the 

* question of affording better facilities for the higher education of Indians 
and to take special steps under the Public Health Act for an investigation 
into the sanitary and housing conditions in and around Durban. The 
proposed enquiry into the sanitary and housing conditions included 
the questions of the appointment of an advisory committee of represen- 
tative Indjans and also the limitation of the sale of municipal land to 
restrictive conditions. The principle underlying the Industrial Concilia- 
tion Act (No. XI of 1924) and the Wages Act (No. XXVII of 1925) 
which enables all workers in South Africa to take thei» places on the 

=æ basis of equal work for equal pay was to be strictly adhertd to. ‘The 
Union Government further promisedeto give due consideraflon to fhe 
guggestion of the Indian delegation to the Cape Town conferences that 
the, discretionary powers of the local authorities in the , matter of 
granting | trade licences might be limited in the following ways : — 

E (a) The grounds on which a licence may be refused - should’ be 

e ‘e 
. statutorily enumerated. ; 7 t  — 


20 For full text of thé Agreement see The Position of Indians in South hee 
> (App. I) by Sardar D, K, Sen. 3 7 
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* (b) The reason or reasons for which a licehes is refused should 


be recorded. 
(c) There should be a right of appeal in all cases ta the law couits 
or to some other impartial tribunal. 


The maintenance of Western standards of life, it must be borne’ 
in nfind, was the corner-stone of the Cape Town Agreement, the first 
agreemegt of its kind in the whole history of Soutl# Africa. The Indian 
settlers in the Union might assimilate—if they would or could—Wgstern 
stasfdards of life. The matter was left in their sole discretion. Those 
wi would not or could not accept the Werner standards might stay 
of or they might avail themselves of the “ Assisted Emigration ” 
Scheme outlined in the Agreement. Those who wanted to leave 
South Africa for one reason or another, their ability and willingness 
tò accept Western standards notwithstanding, might also take advantage 
of the above Scheme. «Dr. Malan himself admitted that the repatriation 
of Indians was a secondary contingency applicab¥e only to those who 
could not or would not accept the Western ways of life and those who 
wanted to leave South Africa at all costs.’ - = 


Repatriation, it is thus evident, was not the primary object of the 
Cape Town Agreement. Nor was the ‘‘ Uplift Clause ’’ in the Agree- 
ment Contingent on the reduction of the Indian population any given 
number. As Kondapi puts it, ‘‘ The fact is that the (Cape Rown) 
Agreemeyt means only this—assimilation first, emigratjon last, but 
repatriation never’. ™ - l 


The ‘‘ Assisted Emigration ’’ Scheme outlined in the Cape Town 
Agreement differs fundamentally from the compulsory repatriation 
of Indians practised between 1895 and 1918 and the voluntary repatria- 
tion introduced in 1914. Compulsory repatriatione as noted above, had 
come in for a lot of adverse criticism by the Lange Cominission (1921) 
for its inherent injustice and ‘impracticability. It was, in fact, ‘throwing 
out Indians as sucked oranges and burdening India with her nationals 
in a humiliating position ’’ .?? Voluntary repatriation® required an 
irrevocable surrender of the Union domicile and this condition was 
among, the principal causes of it failure. „The absence of this condition 
was“the chief merit of the ‘Assisted Emigratitn”’ Scheme. “An ‘‘Aséist- 
ed Emrigrant’’ when he chose to come to India, was an emigrant ¢rom 
South Africa and, not a repatriated Indian. The right of re-entry within 


.three years gave besides a locus penetentiae to the ‘Assisted 


eae l . ` i . 


Emigrant”. « à i x 


21 Indidns Overseas, 1838-1949 by%Q. Kondapi, p. 232, 
232 Ibid., p, 231, 
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The Areas Teorrvntion Bil was dropped. An core General 
(designated later on as 9 High Commissioner) of the Government of India 
in the Union af South Africa wds to secure ‘‘ continuous and effective 
co-operation ” between the two Governments. The late Srinivas Shastri 
-was the first Indian Agent-General in South , Africa. ` "e 

The Cape Town Agreement constitutes a landmark in the hætory 
of the Indians in Sath Africa. Hopes rose gky-high. Disillugionment 
wagno®however long in coming. An Education Commission—some of 
‘its feria were Indians—investigated the problem of Indian educaijon — 
in Natal and made recommendations for the improvement thergot. 
A few were accepted. The Cape Town Agreement, by and large, 
remained a dead letter. Sanitations and housing conditions for the 
Indian eduumunity are. almost as unsatisfactory as ever. Indians have 
little scope for technical and vocational education in South Africa. 
Unless Indians go overseas for training—very. few can, for obvious 
reasons—few occupations—mostly menial ones—are open to them.” 
A Licensing Officer boasted as late as 1945-46, “that he he had recently 
effected a drastic reduction in Indian hawkers’ licences, which he 
appeared to regard as a matter of pride”. 

The working ef the Agreement, a disappointment to tie Indian 
Community, was no less so to the Europeans of South Africa. Migration 
under normal conditions seldom reduces the population of a country 
perceptibly. Ireland is perhaps the only exception to this rule where 
the population had shrunk from eight million in 1841 to a Tittle over 
gour million i1? 1926 due, in part, to migration to America. But famines, 
which were chronic in Ireland, played a more important part in this 
shrinkage. In alf 35,418 Indiaws were repatriated under the compulsory 
repatriation scheme. A further 20,234 were repatriated during 1914-1926 
when the voluntary. i Siete scheme was in force. Under the” 
‘* Assisted Emigration ’’ Scheme of the Cape Town Agreement, 16,209 
Indians left South Africa during July, 1927—February, 1939. The 
Union Gevernment had thought of solving the Indian problem by ‘getting 
rid of the Indians altogether. The plan however did not work. It 
geuld not. It was against all known laws of Social evolutiom South 
Africa has still an Indian, problem and will continue. to have on’ till a. 
sense of justice and fair play dawns.on the power- -puffed white rulers 
of the country. The ghosts of colour complex and racial superior ity must 
be exercised. The idea of ‘baaskap’, or completes white dominion 
must be*given up by the South African pigmentocrats. No Signs . thereof" 
are h&wever fortlteoming as yet and*the inion A South Africa stands ` 
' arraigned at the bar of world opinion, 3 
aœ "25. Natal’s Indian Problem by Mabel Palmer, p, 17, 
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è Charter Acts of the nineteenth century are important sign-posts in 
the history of the economic transition in India. These Acts were the 
political expressions of the various economic forces prefailing in this 
countyy and’ in the ‘country of the rulers. Even after the advent of 
the British East India Company India was enjoying a vast market of 
her cottage industry products as well as of her „agricultural products 
throughout Europe and Asia. India was exporting agricultural 
products to the various markets of Asia and cottage industry 

- products to Europe and thus she was enjoying a prosperous export thade 
in those days. But British historians tried to distort this fact. With 
regard to the condition of Bengal they intended to $ say that since the 
time of Aliburdi the economic condition of the country had been fast 
deteriorating. While speaking about the Borgi Troubles they even 
observed that before the exploitation was started by the Beitishers, the 
economic condition of the country had already been on the,wane. But 
this was undoubtedly a malicious attempt to paint a distorted picture 
of the actual situation. The picture of thé condition of the country 
during the time of Aliburdi as drawn by Henry Verlesi, the Governor 

.of Bengal (1767-69), Rowever, tells a quite a different tale. Governor 
Verlest wrote ‘‘ The farmer was easy, the artisans encouraged, 
the merchant enriched and the Princes satisfied °. This’ reveals that 
a period of prosperity was still then prevailing. 


Proofs,of this prosperity can be traced from other "sources too. 
The Eass was proverbial for being he sink of precious metals duringe 
“the mille ages and before the -Dutch Fénangiers came to,rescue of 
the English? Trading Corporations, the English merchants had on 
many occasions to resort to.. borrowing of capital from the native 
bankers. (Morelangl--Aurangzeb & Akbar). In Madras, the English Com- 
pany was fortunate in winning the support of the Chetties, sôme of 
whom consented to r Company’® merchants, i.e., contractors ® and 
igents with their oWn @apital. .Moréover, trading in Hoondies by, ° 
. Shetts were very widely prevalent" througltut middle Asia and fhis 
° wide-spread Banking businegs indicates «he prosperotis trades and * 
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commerce of the cotntry of the time. Andas a result of this huge. 
trading activities, wealth in fhe form of gold and valuable jewels 
poured into the country and exports in these terms was alntost nil. 

And unlimited quantity of gold, diamong, | silver etc. was drajned into 
England from Rengal withinsten yeafs after the battle of Plassay and 
if these, we think wit would not be wrong, „are regarded as (saving by 
thendtives from the surplys of income from the trade and commerce. 

Towards the end of Aliburddi’s reign, these Shetts had become gome- 
what pro-British and in 1749 when the Nwabab blockaded the fagttry ` 
of Kasimbazar, the English got off from the burden by paying dim 
Rupees twelve lakhs through the Shetts. 

Titus it can be said that before and just after the coming of the 
foreigners with their new methods of productions agriculture and > 
cottage industry were the characteristics of oug productive systems and 
both were regardedejointly as the cause of our prosperity in those days. 
But the political structure of the country was wholly feudalistic and 
thug in the political life, in the making and execution ‘of laws, 
Nwababs and Feudal Lords were the absolute authorities. In course 
of time, the growth and prosperous development of the cottage industry, 
with surplus production to be traded upon, led to the growth of trading 
and commercial class who with the help of internal and external trade 
not only amassed vast wealth but also began to weild a great. influence 
in the political life of the country. At the beginning of the Company 

© Rule in our*country, as we get from the history that Jagat Sett and 
Umichand of Bengal and Arjunji Nath Ji of West India had a vast 
influence in the*then and subgequent political sets up of their respective 
areas of the country. The influence of Jagat §$ett and Umichand on 
the politics -of Bengal before the battle of Plassey and of Arjunji Nath- 
ji in Western India is well known. These Shetts, Chetties and 
Nathjis paved the way for the British Supremacy when different 
foreigne powers were contending for supremacy in Bengal and Gujrat. 
These Jagat Betts and Nathjis, the bankers and agents of the Com- 
«pany, as a matter of fact were, directly responsible for Qompany’s 
influence,in Delhi and provincial | ‘Courts. ° ° 
a During the period of prosperity of “the cottage industry, thefe were 
flowing two courses in the internal trade of the country. One course 
was ines to meet the requirements of the Nwabgbs and Amirs and 
“other “landlord classes depending on them and the other one was pro- 
vidihg the supplies to their foreign traders. The objèct behind the. 
* coming of the East India C8mpany and the foreign trading Ome, 
m munities to this country was only the profit hunting through commercial 5 
activities at the beginning and not the capturigg of the political powér * 
j e 
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of the country. Their activities then were doncentrafed on the 
accumulation of profit by purchasing cottage industry products of India 
at a lower price and selling those goods again in the foreign markets 
and the,foreign goods in this country at a high. price. And in these 
activities the help of the nati’ teading communities was indispensable. 
And thus however, in course of time, it was felt that without any 
influence fn the politics and political structures of the country gnostly 
through the external trade but also through’ the internal trade accfffing , 
‘of®mereasing profit would become a myth. The different types of 
` dutjes and taxes imposed by the Nwababs proved to be stumbling block 
to the hunting of profit from their business and commercial activities. 
Hence* the foreign trading company tried to exert inftuencg in the 
politieal administration of the country with the help of their counter- 
parts in this country, i.e., rising commercial capitalist class, e.g., ` 
Shetts, Nathjis etc. These native trading and commercial communities 
greeted this effort of the foreign trading company with a view to 
satisfying their own interest. The competitors of the future were the 
co-partners in that: juncture of history. Besides the native trating 
community, the company also got the support of some faithful feudal 
lords. Prospect of investment in land at that time .of history became 
uncertain and unprofitable and in comparison with this to invest in 
commerce and trade as well as to invest money in credit business 
proved to*be more profitable: The latter form of business activities 
again-in those days entailed much less trouble. Naturally therefore, | 
under -the circumstances it would not be surprising to notice a trend 
and tendency among the small and medium landlogds towards the 
commercial classes. i 
ne Thus dawned within the very structure of thedeudal economy new 
economic and -class forces gradually breaking down ‘the already 
worn-out and decaying economic structure. The process of decay com- 
menced in a natural way but the subsequent process of construction took 
‘an unnaturgl course. Unfortunately, because of the organisational 
weakness and disunity that was prevailing among the native mercantile 
* class, they failed to take the leadership at this critical juncture of the 
‘history, i.e”, -when the work of both destructi&n and constriction -were 
going side by side, and thus the well-organised foreign traders end 
mercantile class ynder the E. I. Company were able to take ap the 
leadership. And it .is natural -for the foreigners that they wqnld naj 
“help this coufse of development -to geach its natural culmination. Thus 
_iistead wf helping inf cowse of decay ® complete, they, in the name 
. of construction, set to work. in fhe establishment of their mongpoly 7 
i ‘in -the economic ‘sphere as well as-in capturing the political power ofe- 
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the country. Let u$ examine the character of this process of trangition. 
During- the 18th century, there had been prevailing in Bengal a 
Tfansit Duty to control the internal trade of the country. But as soon 
as they got the power, E. I. Coy. with „pe help of a ‘firman’egot their 
trades free of this duty. The Compdny by showing the Dastakegot its 
commodities free of duty. Though Nawab gave the Company the 
right<o use Dastak in casg of foreign trade but it was conceived, that 
+ this dastak would be used even in the internal trade. OA 

There continued a long conflict between Nawab and the ‘Congpany 
on this affair. But in the meantime the condition of the native treders ` 
were gradually deteriorating. Company had to pay no duty for its 
commodities While the native traders could not escape from the clutches 
of this duty which resulted on the one hand, into the defect of*n&tive 
traders in the competition with the foreigners, who were thus enjoying 
unfair privileges and on the other, the field was being prepared by legal 
means and oppression for the establishment of monopoly of the 
company over the internal trade of the country. 

The officers of the Company in those days did not even hesitate to 
take resort to forge and oppression. This oppression became too severe 
to be borne and Nawab Mirkashim addressed a strong letter 
‘to ‘the then Governor where he pointed out that oppression 
and movements of the officer, Gomastas and agents of the 
company båd led to the condition of deadlock in the adfninistration 

e of Nawab in many districts. Governor Verlest also referred to a letter 
of the then Nawab while he was stating about the oppression, made, 
by the Gomastas etc. of the,Company. It is Known from the letter : 
They (the Company’s Gomastas) forcibly take away the goods and 
commodities of the rich merchants etc. for one fourth part of their 
value, and by way of violence and oppression they oblige the ryots 
etc. to give 5 rupees for goods which are worth but one rupee... . so 
that by means of these oppression and by being deprived of the duties, 
I suffer yéarly a loss of nearly 25 lakhs of rupees’ e (cf. Ramesh 

Chandra Dutt’s History). Pe - ©, 

In this connection, the evidence that William Bolt a merchan? 
under E. T Company, gave before the Parliamentary committee is also 
worth mentioning. He wrote that it is perfectly true, that in this 
country, the regulation of the internal trade and of ¢he capital invested 

*with @ view to turning India a market of Europe had become merely 
a fact of oppresgion. Each and ewery artisans yi workers engaged»: in, 

. the cottage industry were pairffully realising thetevil effect: pv this. In? 
` these days Company’s Gemastas,’ ‘Officers had tried to bring all the 

= commodities of all the natige industry under their monopoly. in which" 
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English with their Banyans and black ETE arbitrarily decide 
- what quantities of goods each manufacturer shall deliver and prices he 
shall receive from them ’’. . į a 
- Bol? did not forget to m@ation in this connection the effects that 
followefl from these measures. ° He wote that these oppressions 
and .violenge on the artisams led to the decline in4the supply of the 
commodity, rise of prices and these again resulted in the gradual decline 
of tpe@ revenue. | ; j 
Company authority, however, not only admitted their enjoyment 
of this unfair competition enjoyed by the Company’s.men by force and 
violence but also took resort to legal measures to, help them. 
Regulation No. 31 of 1793 stated that any artisan who wold take 
loans “from the Company, would neither be allowed to sell- his 
commodities to none butto the Company, nor he would be allowed to 
work under anybody. If he would violate this, he*would be liable to 
Civil Court. Besides, if any artisan would work on more than one 
machine or employ more than one artisan, he “ shall be subject to a 
penalty to 33 P.C. of the stipulated price of cloth that he may fail 
to deliver according to the writfen agreement ’’. Ramesh Chandra 
Dutt, in his book gave a detailed description of the tmhuman 
oppression that took place in the name of this Regulation. 
One thing, however, is worth noticing in this connection. At the 
beginning, the target of the British traders were the Indian cotton and 
silk industry. And it can be easily guessed that there wa’ instigation e 
behind this from the Lancashire. The action led to the following 
results :— . ig 
PAn It is also true that in England a storm of controversy was raised 
over this regulation of 1793 and this was all expression of the conflict 
between the rising industrial capitalists and the existing commercial 
capitalists. Though E. I. Company basically was dependent on 
commercial capital, but it cannot be said that they were not influenced 
by the induStrial resolution, nor was there any tendency among them 
towards “the new economic trende Thus the conflict between the 
directgrs of the Company in Exgland and the authority of the Company 
ir? India was nothing but the signs of new tendency. The rising 
capitalist class in England wanted to destroy the commerce and 
industry of India “nd markets of these commodities, so that they could 
establish themselves there. While, the ‘existing commercial cfpitalist 
conamaunity would: a aa satisfied "if they could gefea monopoly® over 
the extefsal eand in ernal trade of the country. Whereas the new e 
economic structure created by the industrial revolution in England did 
nə.-more require the*cotton industry products of India. The new = 
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structure required to make itself successful. The unlimited supply of 
rá materials could be had from India. ne 


l Tt is also true that in this controversy between the new economic 
l fořces—one' old and the other new—{hé fatter one would be victorious 
as the history* dictates. " Because the commercial capitalism was 
essentially nothing Dut the intermediary stage between Feud#leconomy 
N altthe industrial capitalist economy and therefore with the degay of 
the previous social structure, it was destined to decay. j ° 
In 1793, a Select Committee was constituted in the Common’, for 
the Administration of Justice in India. A remark was made by this 
Committee weth regard to the British policy to be followed ‘i India 
which is worth quoting in this connection. The Report” of this 
Committee says ‘‘ This letter contains a perfect policy “both of -~ 
compulsion and encouragement, which must*in a very considerable’ 
- degree operate destructing to the manufacturers of Bengal. Its 
effects must be tò change the whole face of that industrial country in 
order to render it a field of the production of crude materials 
subservient to tiig manufacturers of Great Britain”. Thus 
realisation of this ‘perfect plan was the object of the Corna: so that 
India could be turned purely into an agricultural country and this was 
indispensable for the industrial development: of Great Britain. But 
becatise of this policy, Indian Economy faced a severe crisis. Not only 
the busy and big centres of Cottage Industry lost their importance and 
* prominence, a large number of artisans who had lost their jobs, began 
to crowd over the land. Moreover, because of the decay in! Cottage 
Industry, which was facing fhe competition with the British- manu- 
factured goods too hard for them, rural people *were deprived of the. 
subsidiary occupation which very adversely affected their income and 
theréby the economy of the country as a- whole. ; 
This situation which was gagging the very existence of Cottage 
` Industry, brought about disaster to our economy from another side also. 
There was no other way but to invest the capital in the? land which ; 
“was previously invested in the Cotfage Industry and in the commerce, 
the field df these investments having bten gradually Honela 
` Inethis way to serve the interest of the Great Britain, a new: land&d 
aristowacy came- into existence as a competitor with the, “native 
gommeycial class. We can know from the report "submitted: to the 
Directors of Company by Lord Cornwallis on the 6th March; 1798, 
where he s{ated fhe reasons in support of replacif'g 10-year arn 
by the Permanent Settlement. Tae Report states: *‘ The public 
credit is high, the paper in 1 circulation bearing an interest of 8.p.c. ig. 
selling at a premium of 1 p.c. and the intereg{ of money is propi- 
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-tionately low. As the paper is in a course of payment, there is. every’ 
‘ground. tosexpect that the large capitals posséssed by the natives which 
they will _ nave no memo. of employing when the public debt is 
discharged’ will be applied to ak purchase, of landed property as soon 
as ‘the tenure is declared to be secured’. ” 

“Cornwillis cherished a* hope that if the scope or the” investypent 
of money by the native merchants in the country could be narrowed” 
which, had alvendy. been affected by the atrocities and oppressions of 
the Gémpany, these Banyans would find no other’ way but to purchase. 
the Zemindaree. Moreover, for the sake of the urge to turn existing 
Indian Beonomy completely info a backward agricultural ene, because 
impepding need to serve the cause of the Industrial revolution’ in 
England, the creation of a new class of landlord was necessary. 
Cornwallis also felt that’ as the existence of this new class of land- 
owners was entirely dependent on the Company Rule’ this new class 
would never be able to come out of the clutches of the- British 
influence. Besides, the existence of this new class would further have 
a paralysing effect on the native mercantile class and thus the field 
of the economic and commercial activities of the foreigners would be 
free from competitions. This object of drawing the attention of the 
wealthy natives towards land got its expression in the permanent 
settlernent iwtroduced by Cornwallis. It became attractive go them to 
invest money in land which was then safe and secure under the various 
measures adopted by the Company to guard and protect the interest 
of this new landed aristocracy ‘and for their own inigrest this new 
class became active supporters of the British rulers in India. This 
agricultural wealth of this country having been owned by this new 
class of parasite land-owners the task of suupplying raw materials 
to the British Industry became easy and certain. British rulers tried 
their utmost to establish this newly creatéd selfseeking class of land- 
owners. in the social and political life. Government officers’ were 
directed to, show respect to these people and special honour had been 
shown tosthem for a long time in meetings and assemblies. 

* - Ts change had a significdnt influence on*the middle clits. The 
conception that the middle-class people were attracted towards the 
western education for service, is being regarded to-day by the historians 
as,the false one. And also the conception that this middle clasg was 
the creation of the British commércial ruler is not supported «OY 
histor? acts. But heresis no doubt that the Banyan had formed 
the basis of tHe middle class of a*different kind at the early period 
oft the British rule. And it gan also be said without hesitation that 
borate of the forced transition of Indian Economy towards agriculture 
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these people „having been driven out of their previous livelihood became. 


entirely dependent on service and Bentinck’s Edueation Poliey helped 
to a great extent in the creation of this atmosphere. 

Not only this, the Company tried? fos bring capitalistic agricultural 
production, i.e., Tea, Coffee, Cotton, Silk, ete., under their monopoly. 
This yesulted in the acute unemployment aiid poverty in th@ rural area. 
Titheased pressure of population on land among the lower strata of 
people with the growth of population and the gradual subdivisba of 


holdings led to the decline of production and made the problefng of. 


agriculturist more acute and complex. Had there been industrial 
revolutjon in*our country for which the field was not unripe (fer special 
study on this topic, read author’s serially published in ,Aythik 
Prasanga) these surplus people could have been absorbed in 


_ factories and industries. But in India as tle scope of such develop- 


ment was completely sealed, surplus agricultural population of Bengal, 
Chotanagpur, Malabar and Karamandal etc., began to migrate to 
Jahjibar, Durban, taking the. jobs of coolies. Emigration” was started 
in 1819 when the indenture system of exporting coolies was introduced 
and it reached its height in 1833, just after the abolition of slavery: 

+ Thus we see when in England and subsequently in other parts 
of*the West destroying the feudal and post-feudal Economic Structure 
depending «on commercial capital, new capitalistic economic structure 
was being, built up through industrial revolution at that very time, 
Indian economy was forced to retrace the: steps of agrarian economy. 


Since then with the progress of industrial revolution in‘ England all the — 


on 5 ` ; e r. nE TORE . A y 
efforts made there to construct their capitalistic economic structure on 
the firm basis had direct repurcussion on the economic, social and 


_political lifé of India. The reaction which was started as an indication 


in the 18th? century: took the shape of definite and well-planned policy 
in the 19th century—the direct result of which were Charter Acts of 
1813, “and "1833 as well as the Queen’s Proclamation of the’ demand 
of the then economic structuré of England caused by “the industrial 
revolution there to do away wifh the Company Rule in [ndia ang 
thereby: *to bring India under the atithority of the Parlianjent—the 
i@presentative institution of the new capitalist class. Or in other 
words, in the clash of commercial capitalist with the industrial 
capitalism, the defeat of the former incurred led’ to this transfer of 
power from one body represeifting the old br to ‘the other 
representing the new one. @ e = 

© It is needless to say that th’s transfer of power "from one hand 


to the other did not take place smoothly, Tt is true opposition did nog ` 


come from the Indians nor was there created any hindrance in their 
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way by them. But this mutually dash and contradiction between 


` commercial capital and industrial capital ‘made this course gomplex and 


confusing* 

TheeCharter Act of 1813 Ff jas the first attempt to interfere in the 
monopoly that the Company was erjoying ia India, and it was an indica- 
tion that the role of commercial capital was exhausted in the changed 
new economic structure of England. Undey this Act, any citizen $ 
GreatgsBritain with a license got the right fo trade and purcltase land 
in Siflia. Moreover, there was no obstacle for any English business- 


“mane under the special license to bring British goods fo India. 


Company had some objections in destroying the Indian industry 
completely because this would affect the revenue of the “Government. 
But*these new comers under the Charter Act were desperate in this 


_ regard; they had no ajtraction for the revenue. Therefore, with 


the dawn of the 19th Century, the indication of the complete destruc- 
tion of the cotton industry became visible. Thus during the early part 
of the 18th century the approximate value of the annually exported 
fine clothes had been 10 lakhs of pounds while it came down “fo 
2.5 lakhs Ibs. in 1822-23. At this time, Indian cotgon goods had to 
face double duty at the time of export from India and the other at the 
time of import into England. P 

To realise the real object. of the Charter was to` ascertain 
correctly thè nature of the construction between old and new capitalist 
class in England in the perspective of the changed economie structure. 
Therefore, let us discuss the political and economic’ background of 
England of the time. ° 

Until 1932, big, Zamia and ‘the owners of the ‘.Rata 
Barrough’ had the monopoly in entering into the Parliament and this 
right again was confined to the Zeminder families. Though with the 
industrial revolution the number of population in many burroughs 
declined and while in industrial centres like’ Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Leeds etc., iscreased yet. the thinly populated Burroughs were sending 


OOE T to the Parliament whereas the thickly populated new , 


- Industria? centres had still then.no right ta. send representatives to the 


Pagliament.. **Nabobs’’ from India or rich merchants from West India 
Company back to England with amassed wealth secured the right to 
send the represemfative to the Parliament having purchased the 
al Burrough’. It goes without saying that this system could in® 

wa get the supporf of the rising Gaprradict: In 1780, a movenaent 
‘or reforising „the Padrlianfeni wag started under the leatlership of 
Christopher Williams and afterwards, John Cartright declared war efor 
"reforming Parliament. ,It al8o goes without saying that this reform 
¢ . 
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mevement was organised by the rising middle-class patronised by the 
new capitalist class. But at this time several events of political ` 
fmportance followed which influenced England. But in ‘September, — 
1792: a Democracy was declared i France, in J anuary, 1793, 
King ‘Louis was killed, in #ebruar}- ‘wat with England was declared, 
in March revolutionary “council was set .up, in April Committee of 
wubkic Safety was instituged, in May, fall of Zirodine and rise -of 
J. ackobine took place and then lastly the reign of terror f@llowed. 
Reactions of these events left ` a shadow over England and téking 
opportunity of this Pitt postponed the -discussion over the Parliamentary’ 
reforms. Though -defeated for the time being, this new capitalist class 
was not sigtiog: idle. At the beginning of the 19th century, during 
the Anglo-French conflict Napolean closed all the ports of Evrope to 
the British mercantile ships which resulted ipto the complete cessation 
of import of Briéish commodities to this vast area. And with the 
growing production resulting from the rapid industrialisation indus- 
trialists: faced a very critical situation. They, therefore, demanded ‘to 
the Government for new markets. Ys. a a g 

. The policy of E. I.. ‘Company (fundamentally commercial 
capitalism controlled and conducted with leaning towards feudalism) 
became a hindrance by this time to the growth and development of the 
new. social structure.of England. After ‘the battle of Plassey, the more 
the politic&l power, Company was getting, the greater “became the 
‘tendency m them towards acquiring revenue and the pommeraielisn 
was being neglected. 

Herein We would get the cause behind the ‘protest that . many | of 
the -responsible men of the Directorate of fhe Company made against 
‘the repressiong, violence etc., resorted to -by the Gomastas and Agents 
of the Company. British Commercial capitalists were satisfied by 
diving away the native merchants from -the field of competition and 
they. .had sno desire to destroy thé native industries even though 
‘their existence was a hindrance to-their own interest. ei was clearly 


e expressed in the evidence that My. Bolt gave before the Pagliamentary 


‘Gonimitteé. And this ;was,also the reason why Warren Hasténgs coukl . 


write ‘this to Henry Vansitart: “I beg, to leave betot you’ a 


-grievance ‘which calls loudly for redress .... I mean the oppressions 
‘eommitted imider the sanction of’ the. English name and through the 


* lack-Sf spitit in ‘the Nawabs societies.” This appeal of Hastings -was 


not only the sign.of his sympathy for- the rege but -for alse A 
-contained -a proposal for the protection of intérest of the s@fimerciate 


‘capital. In the economie evolution, of course, the trend of the course , 


“of commercial. capitalism.ds fowards industriql capitalism but psych ° 
. e 
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f logically it has an inclination towards feudal econcmny. And hence the 


apprehension of the loss of the revenhe. made the Company frightened, 
they were much less ‘encouraged with the prospect of destroyiùg Indjan 
industries. It is worth mentioning in this connection that since 1825 
Company ceased to import apy Britisl manufactured Goods to India 
and tew years afterwards, Company” also: stopped ‘sending any 
commodity to England from-“India save and- except. raw cotton, 
manufactured. cotton, Indigo, saltpetre, etc? It is, moreover, interest- 
_ing fo note here that when Board of Directors from: England ` 
e to know from Hastings about-,the prospects of markets of 
Brfish Goods in Indja, Hastings without hesitation wrote: “The poor 
Indiang have no need, so to say, whatever they require sthey got from 
India ”. Sir John Malcolm told, I never think that Indians could ever 
be” the purchasers. of. British Goods “because of their negligible 
purchasing power. : z 

These opinions and utterances were dekota Shot palatable to the 
rising industrial capitalist class. And thus in the Charter Act of 1818, 
provisions were made to give much ‘more predominance to- these 
British merchants other than those connected with Company and the 
Company Employees, so that the external trade of*England.could be 
expanded and thereby, Indian markets captured. The chief lesson of 
the period since 1818 was the sùperiority of the private merchant to 
the salaried servant of the Company in conducting Britgin’s foreign 
trade (Hamilton—Trade ` relations between England. and India, 
p.208). .But the existence of an old commercial body in B. I. ° 
Company was by itself sufficient to scare away host of potential 
merchants or mercantile enterprises from the field. Also there was 
.complaint of the wanton inferference by. the eres s officials in the 
activities of the private traders. ; 

In the meantime, the social and economic life of “Tngland faced 
a severe crisis. After the treaty of 1815, when the people were 
expecting better days to dawn, just then a widespread unemployment 
ensued. TH prices of the commodities: suddenly fell ‘very sharply. 
et consequently led to the decline eof the number of wage-earners ase 
” well ag theiy rate of wages. @n the othet hand, with the fall of the 
pisce. of the agricultural products, landlords and owners of pig 
farms decreased both the remuneration as well as the grants to the 
peasantry allowed*under the ‘ Poor law ’. 
Due to, war, the burden 4 the National debt had alrea dy 


= beco heavier ` whph again became ` further inflated with “this 


sharp fallf prices, with the abolitéon 'of the income tax, the burden of 


e {be taxation on the poorer ` section of the Country became heavier to , 
e 
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make good the lossg To serve the interest of the Zeminders chansi ` 
were made in the duties on the ‘corn. Under these painful conditions 
of the tradesand agriculture, the sufferings of common people went 
beyond description and the situation culminated in many places i in - 
England in these days into the aitdeks and destructions of the 
machines by the peor people as well as into starvation deaths © among 
the poor masses. “Under these circumstarfces, the conflies between 
commercial capitalist and*the rising capitalist classes ceased for the 


` time being ag they were afraid of the new socio-economic revolutige. 


But in 1825 with the gradual improvement in the ecotfomic 3 
condition of the country, the new capitalist class began to agitate 
against the dyties on the corn ete., and also raised the demand for raw- 
materials at a cheaper rate whereas in India. still then the policy, of, the 
Company remained unaltered. In 1829 Lord Bentinck wrote: ‘‘If all 
the articles of manufacturing produce of Indi® were swept . away and _ 
no new ones crefied to supply this vacuum, it will no longer be. 
possible to realise the revenue. at its present normal amount’’. The 
views expressed in this uttering, naturally would definitely face clash 
with the objective of the rising capitalist class. This rising capitalist 
class realising that their demand could not be fulfilled without the 
reform of the Parliament joined hands with Radicals and Labour to 
bring: about the reforms of the Parliament and this resulted into the. 
raising of the Grey’s Reform Bill of 1830 which was passed, in 1832. 

And the Charter Act of 1833 might be called as the direct result 
of the refofms of the Parliament. There were certain restrictions in 
the form of Special - License, etc. in the Charter Act of 1818, which 
were removed under the new €harter Act of 1833. The attitude and the 
policy of England towards India was for the frst time reconstructed, 
under the pressure of the new economic force following the Laissez ` 
Faire and Eree Trade policy. The Manchester School of Economics 
in England began to propagate the advantage of the industry and 
commerce af the whole world into one co-operative organisation on the 
basis of the policy of territorial division of labour. The* fundamental 


. e principles of the policy of the Matchester School, if applied” to Indiae 


would appear like this : As Feonomy of India was principally dependent 
on, agriculture and that of England on industry, India wofld 
unhegitatingly send her agricultural products to be utilised by the 
industry of England as its raw materials, while Thdia would get in 
“exchange the manufactured comm@dities from England., According to 
this? school; for the mutual benefit of the fiwo fountries, “thi stem 
should prevail and this would be eof” equal advantage* td” both the 
couhtries. They further said that according to the principles of the 
é j i 
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teeters division of labour, all the cquntries of fhe world would form 
units of the International cndnatrial co-operative organisation and 
‘ hence there should be imposed no restriction or duty by any countyy 
detrimental to each other. It goes without saying that this school 
represented the interest of thettey capitalist class. 
Free-Trade Policy was accepted by “the British Parliament, but 
its one-sidet application in practice appeared to be very obnozious. 
In 1840 Montogomery Martin while analyging the character of hif 
poligy’ said, “ We have during the period ... compelled the Indian 
; territðries to receive our manufactures, our woole duty free, our 
customs at 2 p.c. and other articles in proposition, while we have 
continuel during that period to levy almost prohibitory dwties or duties 
varying from 10 to 20, 80, 50, 100, 500 and 100 per cent. upon which the 
produce from our territories ....I do not consider that it has been in 
the fair course of trade, I think it has been the power of the stronger 
over the weaker ’’. Thus, in name, it was free Trade, but in practice, 
it was one-sided free-trade to the advantage of the British capitalist 
class. ~ 
From another point, the need of this charter was imminent. 
Since the latter part of the 18th century and the Mginning of 19th 
century, the money-market of England was being organised gnd 
developing very rapidly and in course of time, new exporting Capifal’ 
from Englayd was keenly felt. In the eye of Britishers Indja appeared 
to be the most favourable field for this purpose where they would not 
have to face competition. But the policy and activities of the 
Company proved to be detrimental to the need of the expansion of 
capital as stated above. And hence, the Scopes for the investment of 
new capital were creatéd firstly in the Charter Actsof 1813 and then 
of 1833. This led to the invitation of the capital outside that of the 
Company as well as, the technical hands and knowehow. Halt 
Mackenjee said in 1832 ‘‘ I am not very sanguine as to the introduction 
of capital by direct remittance, though it may be done te a tertain 
extent by commercial speculators employing agents... . there seem 
do be seqpe for men of education, go$d character and industry. Every ‘ 
Kuropeay of suitable qualifications, charactér mrd industry, who landed 
in Bengal, if befriended and supported for a short time would, I thigk 
become a capitalist by force of that character and industry; at the same 
time the speculators from home might send out capital. Thus We See, | 
Mackenjee wanted not only the gxport of capital but also to. “make 
S Ce the employpient of the graduglly expanding* middle class as 
well as to Scutte the supply of rawematerials to their country with the 
' help of these people. The private merchants who began to come over 
° ' 
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to. India under the Charter Act of 1813, were entrusted mainly with the 
task of preparing the field for the expansion of the external trade of 
England suitable for the new time. The Charter Act of 1883 made . 
es position more ‘established. Tt is worth noting here that within - 
three years after the passing of the Ghtgar Act, Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce (1834}, Madras Chamber of Commerce, Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce (1838) representative organisation of the new® capitalist 
class. were established anf these commercial organisations engaged 
` themselyes in preparing and expanding the market of the Brifwh . 
Goods in India as well as to make’ the market of raw materials for their 
industry secure ‘and certain. As Company was the representative of - 
the commercial] capital, so that chambers were the agents of tlt new - 
capitalist’ class. i 
Thus the Charter Aċt of 1833 proved to be a fatal blow to the 
native industry of India. Though the days of Indian Industry were 
being numbered thr8ugh partial and ill treatment. meted out to Indian 
industry and commerce by the foreign rulers, this blow hastened its 
death. There was no other course left to the Britishers under the 
pressure of the expanding economy in the Capitalist structure. During 
the 40’s and 50’s Of the 19th century, British capitalism reached 
almost its climax. Under_the circumstances if the expansion of the 
field, of the investment, of” ‘capital beyond, the geographical boundary of 
England had not been made possible, then the operation of, the Law 
of Diminishing Return would have become certain and the falling of 
“prices and the profit could not have been“checked. And hence, they 
were forced, under the pressure of the expanding capitalism to think 
of extending capital outside so hat the profit could be kept steady and 
rising. i e a 
This we see, BEA the forties of the 19th century, British 
capital began, to move towards India and Asia and this capital laid 
down foundation of modern industrial age in India. However, that is: 
a different bjstory. 
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- SOCIAL SERVICE PROJECTS BY STUDENTS* 
. š i K. Lantri l 
Lecturer in English, Unbersity College, of Arts, Calcutta 


Life caanot be fulfilled én isolation. The individfial has to adjust 
himself to sotiety. Man is a man among mer, and there is constafily = 
going, R action and reaction between the one and the many.» The 
highers social virtues like sympathy, love and co-operation are 
engeiMered in him through a process. of mixing. In“ the present 
highly individualized and competitive world the. younger, generation 
should be helped to develop social consciousness, the sensitivenéss to 

understand the other man’s point of view and to let the lagging have 
a lift. The movement of Social Service by students is aimed at 
restoring this equilibrium in the life of the individudi in society, and 
helping the younger generation to absorb social values from life, which 
are not provided by our system of education. pE 

Apart from its contribution to the community, Social Service is 
directly helpful in bringing hope to youth. The midWle class youths 
in India today suffer from a sense of msecurity: and unwantedness 
haunting the student right from the beginning and ‘becoming 
pronounced in the concluding years of his academic life. Projects of 
Soeial Service may serve as a very effective corrective to this unhealthy 
feeling in the student mind. Youths working in the heart ôf villages 
see with their own eyes the vast field of work waiting for them, and if 
they are convinced, by evidence of concrete work, of the sincerity of 
their State for reconstruetion, the threat of unemployment ceases to 
press on them, and the sense of frustration goes with social approbation 
of the little service they may put in. Be 

Social Service by students may very well supplement official 
efforts. The problems of the 6 lakhs villages of India are manifold. 
The large student community -under -the guidance of teachers, can, 
during acadèmic vacations, put in am enormous amount of work, if 
proper organization and state epcouragemeat be forthcoming, CDP 
and NES im 3 at working out a“pattern of official and non-official social 
service organizations at all levels best suited to meet the needs of thé 
welfare state in actfon. Success of these efforts will depend on, in 
addition to the: financial assistance byythe Government, the amou of 
„Jecal support and popular co-operation? and enthusiasm.» It is exactly 

À * a *in The Youth SAE T ERE Camp at Darjeeling Olay, 1956) 


stnder the auspices of the Youth. Welfare Unit of the Ministry of Education, Governmetit 
* Ofelpdia. 
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here that social sesvice projects pI prove helpful in two ways : ‘first, i 
by direct contribution of labour service, and secondly, by inspirihg the 
rgral population to activity. The aim of NES is not merely to provide ` 
food, clothing, housing, sanitary and recreational facilities, but to effect 
a change in the mental outlook ofthe .people, instilling in them an 
ambition for a higher standard of life, and the will to work for it. The 
_ problem requires “this essentially human &pproach, whick may very 
“wel be undertaken by sificere student workers under the guidance of 
earnest teachers. . ; ae l 

In the past State efforts to bring about rural improvement* were 
directed through development departments, like agriculture, and public 
health, which worked independently of one another, and approached 
“through their respective hierarchies, the weakest link’ being the, last 
officials coming in contact with villagers. The result was that there 
were no concerted efforts to improve all Sides of rural life and to 
mobilize local initfative and resources. The basic principles of the 
new NES movement are two : First, the motive force for improve- 
‘rant must come from the people themselves, the State only assisting 
with supplies, services, and. credit. Secondly, the principle of 
co-operation shovfd be applied in its infintely varying forms. Students’ 
social service’ camps, along with ‘the state-sponsored Extension 
Mogvement, may provide the continuous process to make the rural 
people conscious of their problems and indicate to them ways and. 
means to solve them. The personnel for such service should have zeal 
and enthusiasm. And who else than young meee as students are, 
have these in an abundant measure? 

Students may be called*upon to render service to the society in a 
national emergency or expected to put in theł mite during normal, 
times. War, famine, epidemic, and civil strife are almost regular 
phenomena. in our country; riotings of a communal nature and 
movements of large masses of displaced persons from one area to 
anothef have become frequent. In all these emergencies substantial 
service to society ‘may be and have been rendered by® the student 
community by raising funds through organization of charity shows and, 
by direct-relief and volunte&r service. e an ; 

a Ti ‘normal timés too, with apparently’ nothing demanding urgent 
attengion, our students may do a great deal for reconstruction, They 
_inay well devote a part of their leisure to help their less fortunate 
“brothers and sisters in rural and yban. areas to a better way of life’. 
in spreading literacy and knowledge of sanitatjon, and i aaa 
recreational and cultural facilities. e Life of labourers» in” industrial 
slums very near their Homes and institutions, and of villagers ip, 

è . 
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outlying rural belts, may be consideraply cheered uf and elevated by à 
little service from our student folk. P 
Toetake up first Social Service by students in rural “areas during 
vacations, the ideal unit for it would be a dozen youths accommodated 
in the yery houses of the villagérs. This,will give them opportunities 
to associate closely with rural people and share the difficulties of their 
day-to-day tife. At least, Tn social service camps of urban studepis a- 
number o -of local youths of the village are to be admitted, -the 
canms being organized in agricultural off-season, when villagers are 
- freegto share their activities. Prior to camping should be organized 
seminars in which major problems concerning Social Service should be 
discusse by experienced workers. The Social Welfare & Pnblicity 
departments of the State should be contacted and apprised of the full 
' programme of work. They will be glad to supply relevant posters, 
charts, and literature bearing on adult literacy, rural sanitation, and 
agronomy, and to arrange for publicity of the camp’s activities by 
taking movie shots for INR films and sending reports to the Press and 
ATR. ' po 
No large promises are to be held out, but a modest programme 
presented and sought to be carried out. Long duration camps may 
render labour service by laying and repairing roads, constructing school 
buildings and pathways, renovating tanks and drains, digging refuses or 
soakage pits and long canals, and giving practical demanstration of 
‘Grow More Food’ by starting kitchen gardens. Student-campers may 
also draw the attention of the villagers to rural sanitation. The camp 
should arrange popular lectures on personal hygiene, give demonstra- 
tions in First Aid, dug H well latrines,” conversion of cowdung into 
«compost, all of which ‘will be more effective than lectures. “With the 
co-operation of villagers jungles may be cleared, mosquito-breeding 
pools filled up, and drainage improved. ° 
An important item of Social Service by students may be Literacy 
Drive. Our Student community may make substantial contribution to 
the spread of literacy by undertaking to impart lessons in 3 R’s—. 
ereading,, writing and the elements of arithmetic—to unlettered village 
folk dwejng summer and auturfin vacations. “Each one teach one” 
shéuld be their motto. Quicker results may be obtained by undergoiag 
training in adult literacy ‘methods. The classes are to be held im the 
evening when field workers in the villages and mill bands in towns, 
ey attend. Along with the 3 Rẹ talks on agriculture and cottage 
7 indust History and eeogyaphy may b® given. : 
Findifig "avenues of entertdinments and cultural facilities may 


elso form an important part gf Social Service by students, Village life, 
° ' 
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‘entailing long hous of work ang low wages, has no holiday and leisure, 
and little opportunity of entertainments. Real benefit will comè if our - 
student campers devote a part of their efforts to reviving rural games ' 
and sports, folk songs and dances. These are powerful and ingenious 
rural agencies for spreading: kwot@edge through entertainment. 
Student-campets may also organise cultural associations like libraries, 
reeyeational centres, clubs and children’s*play-centres. © 
* Another useful- parf of Social Service Programme by adena | is 
Survey Work. Every group of people and every area has itgeown 
peculiar needs and problems. A knowledge of this is essential to? guide. 
Social Service, and to decide priority of work. For this purpose a 
simple, village survey should be undertaken, which will be thé basis of 
all future socio-economic development of the area. Village syrvgy is- 
- a delicate task, arousing in most cases either suspicion- or false hopes. « 
The informant tends either to exaggerate or hide facts, or simply 
remains indifferent, not ready to respond. Survey work is to be 
carried on at such a time in such a manner as to least interfere with the 
* sermal activities of the villagers. . 
= The general survey should include facts about layout of the 
village, homestéads, public places, insanitary spots, fields, pastures, 
orchards, roads, communications, vegetation, animal wealth, water- 
supply, rivers, tanks, tube-wells, educational facilities, schools, 
markets, fgirs, melas, industries, crimes, welfare sociegies, cultural 
institutions, libraries, clubs, co-operative organizations, sanitary and 
medical measures. Individual family n y include details about 


members of jhe family, relations, age, . danguage, education, 
accommodation, occupation, ‘income, assets, liabilities, birth, mortality, 
caste, untouchability, and unemployment. a et Ke oe 


Our women students too may have their share of work. In India 
woman hasebeen the symbol of -the ideal of service and sacrifice. 
While man has remained the worker, she, conceived as Sakti or source 
of energy, has given point and purpose to his work. She is really the 
presiding deity of the Indian home, planning, watching? nursing, and, 

* always working.. ‘ ey 

Thts spirit of service? primarily fonfined to the home, pa well 
he harnessed for the welfare of the community. Our sisters may Very 
wellemake every cottage in the village their home and knit the 

e cottages together into a bigger home through fruitful co-operative 
efforts. It is a happy sign that @vhile the joint family, system is fast 
dissolving in alf strata of the dndian society, its healthful feggeres areo s 
being restored to a larger field thrsugh co-operation in? séfvice'to the 
society. And our women students may contribute much towar gs i 
2. ° 
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s i ; 
restoration of joy, peace and goodwill to the bigger home, t.e., the 
community. £ ; poe 
Expérience of organising women’s social service camps. is quite 
encouraging. Our girl students bave shown aptitude for mingling 
with the women folk in the viblagts; shown them how, to keep their 
houses more, clean and tidy, how to take care of the’ mother and the 
child, how to help the family by sewing and knitting, and add a Mffle 
joy tothe monotony of their daily life through association and 
amusements. College girls in village camps have played games with 
littleegirls, read the Ramayana to their mothers and grandmothers, 
made friends with the young and the old alike, and spread the spirit of 


good fellowship in the rural atmosphere. i 
ee * ' * x 


There are a few essentials for any project of Social Service. The 
first is continuity of service to achieve tangible resukis. If there is a 
‘break, the enthusiasm aroused and interest created in the villagers will 
die out. Frequent visits, at least once a month, to the selected 
village should help the local people follow up the work undertaken. 
The futility of sporadic efforts may be seen, for instagce, in the field 
of literacy drive. Sometimes our students during vacations go to 
villages and teach the illiterates, juveniles and adults, for sometime, 
and leave them. But due to lack of cultivation of what they have 
learned thes® people lapse into illiteracy, and cannot evet read the 
certificates given to them. To ensure continuity in service ¢he urban 
centre sending out workers must have a permanent organization. 
Hach residential university and every jipstitution in®an affiliating 
university should organize its own social service corps. Social Service 
shduld be made a part of our curriculum, and one ménth at least of an 
academic session is to be devoted to Social Service. And different 
kinds of students, like medical and engineering students, should devote 
themselves to different types of service. ` 
The second essential is the co-operation of the people themselves. 
The direct gnethod of preaching—givigg orders or advice ‘‘ to do this ”’, 
* not to do that ”’—is no good ; simply supplying tractors, bulldozers, 
erlgineerSedoe€ not produce continued results. They simply lapse- intc 
inertia. No work should be undertaken without the co-operation of 
the villagers in thee form of contribution of labour, materials "and 
implements. No idea should be given that the Sarkar or #own: 
peaple will do everything for them. 8 The greatest Socjal Service that 
estudents eg render is ‘to disturb the dull stoicism of village’ life, anë 
, create social consciousness of needs and enthusiasm to satisfy themi. 
* The camp may serve as a souree of inspiratien. The campers’ analysis 
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: ® 
of every aspect of village i$ may draw their attention to their 


problems. .And as the workefs from outside render manual service, the | 
Toċality may -come forward with tools and ` man-power. to Join :hands 
with them. © .- - .. z Oore i 
Bon g E al : = 
- Certain qualities are. expected of the student who wants to be a 
soctal worker. He cannot count gains in terms of Rs. As. Ps. or 
expect ‘teward in the shape of preferment. Though students enay bé 
encouraged with certificates and scholarships, the essential insyfifation 
ought to come from the spirit of service and the spirit of advemture. 
To ‘spend recklessly. ‘one’s time and energy, giving without, counting 
the edst,—that is the joyful duty of the young social worker, and his 
work has a never-ending fascination for him. An unusual arfottnt of 
tact, patience, and kindliness will be required to meet local opposition, 
and that too from the half-educated section of the people. The social 
‘worker has to stand their criticism, and convince and organize this 
element for service, for they are the permanent residents of the place, 
while he is a bird of passage. He should possess too the mood to 
recognize another person’s individuality, likes and dislikes, and an 
innate civic sense to scent a need before it is vocal and pronounced. 
The last, but not the least, essential is a right attitude and approach. 
The student worker should be convinced that the villagers are no 
animals ot inferior specimens of humanity, but fellow beings only in 
poor :circamstances : not to be looked upon as objects of pity and served 
as a matter of charity. The Indian social worker considers himself 
‘fortunate in sérving the community in the same spirit in which he serves 
his god, i.e., in a spirit of devotion and reverence. This fundamental 
Indian attitude towards service purifies the mind and keeps it free from 
all vanities. and airs of urban superiority. Both a scholarly approach 
and a patronizing attitude are dangerous : They isolate the worker from 
the people, and sterilize his work. The  social-intellectual-spiritual 
level of the people is an important point for consideratiq. The village 
„cultivator or the town labourer ig a simple, kindly person, «with a high 
sense of self-respect. a Any slip or false step on the part ofthe socif@l 
-worker which may hurt this delicate sense of self-fesps@é of, thie 
“villager or mill-labourer will wither all response from his side .. 
Thè ‘young worker should be humble, unostentatious, and of .a 
persuasive tongue. The correct attitude for him is the attitude- of 
learning. He, must bear in mi§d that he may learfi a lot frome the 
_villager;*who, in his turn, Will learn a ®t from him,’ Eypéerience gh 
.village service camps has shown that urban students do not always, 
stand aloof from the rural population. ‘They are good mixers : And ke 
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villagers on their part receive. them well, and avew: pHEMT 
welcome and bid farewell to them. \ sega HS das 
But the scope of Social Service for” students is to be expanded, ; 
beyond manual labour in rural areas. On the one hand, it is 
recognised that in order to instil into youths the spirit of Social Service 
and the’ dignity of labour, students may be taken toelabour service. 
camps in Cogamunity Projecs areas. On the other hand, it should be 
realized that a large number of students areenot fit to undergo hard 
labour fxr physical, psychological, or economic reasons, and yet’ they 
are kegn on rendering some sort of” service. For them. service to the 
commfinity should be construed in a wider sense. There are several 
kinds of york—and the types may be varied with imaginatipn to create 
interest of youth in different directions—which, though not enfailing 
lard fabour, may. yet enable the individual students to serve the 
community in useful ways, and help develop physical fitness, spirit 
of co-operation, discipline, and social sense... . Such are projects of 
campus work in and around the institutions -of the students, such as 
levelling - playgrounds and building stadium for games and sportus 
digging swimming pools and constructing open air theatres; gardening 
in and around institutions; polishing furniture and deceration of rooms 
and halls; organizing students’ co-operative societies for books and 
stationery, and running cheap canteen; even doing the non-technical 
parts of work in the office and libraries of the institution. Most of 
these activitiés can be undertaken on a daily basis and thus will obviate 
additional expenditure in arranging for transport, lodging, and food, as 
in the case of labour’ service camps. ‘The service may be extended 
beyond the institution to many items, such as Traffic Direction on a 
Safety First Day; hospital work like writing letters for the sick, and 
reading out news and stories to patients, particularly. children. 
Student volunteers may be engaged in explaining specimens in 
exhibitions and museums; in rendering volunteer service in fairs, 
melas, and community pujah pandals; in arranging entertainments for 
urban and rur@l areas; and also in collecting botanical, geological and 
zoological specimens. ® 
Social Service by students is fo be taken neither in the spirit of a 
holiday exbursion, nor with the rigid discipline of the N.C.C., nor with 
the seriousness of a Relief party. Its primary objective is no doubj to 
give a lead in constfuctive work. But the value of a social service 
camp in offering an opportunity participation by students® and 
seathers in a healthy community life Sutqde the isolated atmosphere" of 
“the class-r is not to be ‘minimised. The authorities on their part 
: should measure the success of a students’ social service enterprise rot 
' + y 
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.so much by the mileage of roadg constructed or quantity of earth taised 
in dam-construction, as by, l. amount of goodwill created and the, 
degree of .pepular enthusiasm “released by their contact with the people. - 

While some sort of central directive is necessary for organizing 
students’ social service plans, so that the movement may not fritter 
away, the money wasted, ahd energy dissipated, it is at the same time 
desirable that the organizers should be given freedom in sleciding the 
‘nagure of service to be rendered, in selecting the site, and in drawing 
up the programme. And a portion of the funds available sh8ujd be 
allotted to cultural and recreational activities. ‘There is absolutely 
nothing wrong in our youths, notwithstanding their growing péfitical 
conscjousness and active participation therein. The humane material 
is unimpaired and the situation is encouraging, only if proper guidance 
and State help be forthcoming. Social Service Projects by us, teachers, 
ahd students, will supplement DVC’s on the human front. Through 
us let Pandit Nehru’s fingers reach the remotest corners of this vast 
land of ours in realizing the welfare state in action. 
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£ SRI AHINDRA CHowDHURI 
e 

I have been asked „to nnie an account of ‘the professional 
theatre. “At the very outset I must say that my scope is limited “Mase 


mush as I possess little knowledge of the subject outside Bengal. T 


' shag] therefore confine myself to the study of the subject as far as it is 


inepractice in West Bengal. The theatre here has a historic past with 
great possibilities in future. I have been closely associated with the 
Bengali stage for nearly forty-five years first as an amateur anf after- 
wérd% as a professional and I feel I shall be able to say something 
tangible. . 

It may be said without least hesitation that oar present form of 
dramatic performance is not the outcome of our old heritage ‘Yatra’, 
but rather a copy of the English stage and its representation in forpa 
and practice. 

The reason why the Western drama held sway in the land is not 
far to seek. Calcutta founded by Job Charnock in 1690 was nothing 
but a British settlement which grew out of the marshy lands on “the 
banks of the Hooghly alongside the deep forests of the Sunderbans. 
Both Bengali and English settlers gradually assembled there for 
trade and commerce. The new city was then divided into fwo sectors, 
Indian and European. There was then no amenities of civilized life, 
particularly for the Indians. The Eurepeans had their Ale house 


. „Which contained a mjmiature stage for the entertainment of the foreign 


sailors who visited the settlement and the Officers of the. Hast India 
Company. Bengali culture was then embedded in such places as 
Nabadwip, Mursidabad, Krishnagar, Burdwan and Halisahar which 
were no bigger than ordinary suburban towns. The fate of thè Mus- 
lim rulers wis decided in the battle of Plassey and the English obtain- 
ed suprefaacy in the land. In the*wake of the political upheaval that 
sfollowgd the decisive battle, came in the great famine of 1470. The 
British in-the mean time had obtained a firm footing in Calcutta whigh 
was then but an assemblege of huts with few brick-built houses 
scattered here and there. .Then, as confidence returned people gra-, 
dually started building permanent houses which pave the town an 


By appearance of the future hjg city. . 


With 25 years of this progress of the settlement thers came a 
* ¢ Pussian adventurer, Herashim Lebedeff who with his linguist colla- 


~ 
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oorator, Goluck Nath Das, translpted an English play ‘Disguise’ into 
Bengali, accumulated artists of béth sexes, taught them the histrionic 
art, built a theatre and finally opened it on 27.11.1795, which,catered 
entertainment for the cosmopolitan audience of respectabie Indians and 
Europeans with an entrance fee of Rg. 84¢-,and Rs. 4/-. 

Every thing about a well-equipped theatre of Western style was 
there— stage, dress, scene and a perfectly drranged auditorfam with 
varielies of sitting ‘arrang8ment as can be seen today. It wgs a 


fremendous achievement in so early a time and indicated great - 


organisational ability and energy on the part of the sponsor speciajly 
in securing actresses in those days Itis beyond the comprehension 
of any one to imagine the skill and perseverance required for faving 
those women stage-worthy. Lebedeff thus performed a Hercalean 
task, accomplished in great skill for which successive generations of 
actors and actresses and theatre goers remember his name in admirable 
gratitude. 

Lebedeff, however, left the city stains as he came and with 
TNs*leaving, the theatre met its untimely death. After this none knew 
anything about the theatrical activities in the town till 1831, when 
Babu Prasanna Coomar Tagore opened the Hindu Theatre. Though 
the.sname was ‘Hindu Theatre’ the whole structure and arrangements 
were the style of the European Stage and theatre. Afler Lebedeff’s 
enterprise none could think of any other style or constructiof than the 
European gtyle, which dazzled the eyes of. the elites of Calcutta. Babu 
Prasanna Coomar’s ‘Hindu Theatre’ carried the stamp of the 
Georgian Theatre style in - the minds of the Indian public 
which could not be erased in the subsequent span of time. Beside 


this, the Calcutta Theatre, Chowringhee Theatre and other European ° 


theatres of the time bore the same Georgian style and Indians copied 


them. LEveh the first Bengali public theatres’ wooden pavillion was 
copied in the Lewis Theatre model. So the Western style came to 


stay and it fs still staying with us as if it is our own. This ‘Hindu 
Theatre’ was also shortlived. One,or two enterprises came after this 
but none lingered Jong. : ° 


Real*dramatic activities started from the middle of the® nineteenth” 


century when in 1852, first Bengali original stage drama was written 
and dramatic performances by amateur groups were lying held there- 
eafter got only in Calcutta but also in Dacca, Hooghly, Barisal and- 
other places. In Calcutta segun b: clubs were formed almost in 
every community or Mahalla Sf the town.® Inspite of so maniy ama- 
tong activities no organised. n movement was launched nor real tradition 
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was, created ; though the presentatiqns were good and praised by the 


elites, these naturally had imperfection’in the production and lacked 
professional discipline and polish... However, in the process of time 
an amateur Theatrical group founded the first Bengali professional 
Theatre ander the name ‘dhd title of “The National, Theatre’ in De- 
cember, 1872. Within a short time there sprang up other theatres in 
the metropolis, which created a tradition ofethe theatrical history, and 
a ta@te for histrionic art in the province as public theatres used to be 
kegi open all the year round, four, sometimes five, theatres running 

cfitinuously. Since then so many theatres vanished in oblivion and as 
many appeared to replace them. 

The professional theatte made a great eonteibution EENT the 
advancement of tbe country. It opened immediately with a challenge 
and fight to the British Indigo planters who perpetrated inhuman 
tortures to the peasants of the country. The theatfes aiso dealt with 
‘social reforms, it awakened political consciousness in the mind of the 
masses. Its great potentialities were accepted by the then Goverm 
ment and ultimately they imposed the Dramatic Performance Act of 
1876 i in which it was mentioned :—‘‘That the Goternnient was of 
opinion that any dramatic performance which was scandalous or „de- 
famatory .or likely to excite feelings of dissatisfaction towards 
Government or likely to cause pain to any private party ig its perfor- 
mance or was otherwise prejudicial to the interest of the public, 
Government might prohibit such performance.” 

It further provided :—‘‘If any Magistrate has reason to believe, 
that any house, room or place is used or ts about to be used for any 
performance prohibitéd under the Act he may by warrant authorise 
any officer of police to enter with such assistance as may be requisite 
by night or by day and by force if necessary to enter any such house, 
room or place and a sake into custody all persons whom he finds there 
for the said purpose.’ This was published in the Indian*Gazette of 
25th March; 1876 and passed ima law by Governor-General Lord 
Lytton, ‘on December, 1876. There was a countrywide agitation “ 
against the bill and ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ wrote in protest on 14th- 
D. 1876, that ‘“We are practically lifeless under the burden œf 
the administratorg and if Government continue to rule by the enforce. 
ment of such laws, we ‘shall have to seek a region where the ffownse 
‘of the presen administration will Snply fall on our deat ears.” 

The sponsors of the theatre’ along With the actors’ defied the law 
and were Mrésted and sent up fof trialin ppen court. The leading 
pawyers of the country led hy the renowngd Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee de- 
e r 
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fended them and they were released ultimately. So this fight went on 
and a rigid cgnsorship- was indugurated. It went to such a length 
-tRat no drama with the mention of words like ‘mother-land’ or 
‘mother-country’ was allowed to Peet without the censos blue 
pencil. ° ° 
In 1876 the professional theatre took a definite turn and, was dri- 
wine headlong to become a potent force in shaping public opinion of 
the courfiry. From that year on it became a powerful agenty to 
awaken mass consciousness in the desired’ direction. Our forgign ` 
rulers deeply felt it and thought of an effective check to curb fhe 
growth of the Bengali theatre and the drama as the vehicle of the 
public gehtiments. Tnspite of the nefarious Act that was passed for 
the purpose the Bengali stage went on with its traditional potentiali- - 
ties, which became manifested in’ various edirections. Thus the 
dramas presented om the stage depicted loyal creatures of the’ foreign 
masters, who were installed as Indian dignitaries but were really 
sgl {-seekers, slavish in mentality, who did not care to sacrifice the 
‘cause of the country at the altar of personal benefits and acyuirements— 
of more poWers. e The conducts and actions of those half-educated 
but wealthy band of self-seekers on whom Government honours were 
bounteously bestowed without much discrimination were criticised on 
the stage and received public acclamations. A further target was the 
absentee Zaminders who left their homestead and estates i in charge of 
their ‘agefits, led an easy going life in the glamour of the city, 
pampered on wealth and pleasure and tyrannically amassed money at 
the cost of the poor peasants without doing anything for their benefit. 
They wére represented in the drama as theeblood-suckers, whose , 
misdeeds were beyond all atonements. These plays immediately 
became sugcesses. The Bengali Society which was then 
hovering - between its own tradition and those of the 
British masters, with a great deal of leaning towards 
the latter, whose dress, manners and ‘speeches were apislfly immitated 
' by them in the name of advarfcement of the society became the 
next victim. This angslici$ed Bengali Society was copicugly criticised 
‘ig the drama and the auditorium thundered in cheers when thy 
witngssed the depiction of such scenes on the stage. Inan age 
when alcoholic drinks were considered as no offence, the professional ` 
theatres took up the cause of Pemperence, which the saner section 


of the audience ‘applauded. Oer baneful qowry system was violently an 


criticised in the drama and poore parents heaved a &sigM of relief, 
All these left a lasting impression in the minds of the people. ° 
t e 
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S The professional theatre. thus «not only bécame a centre cf 
attraction for amusements and enteftginmienis but exerted a tremen- 
dous influence over the public mind as an educational agence, 
The thgatre became an institution. So they were frequently 
haunted by the visitors frog’ all parts of the country who were 
people of different shades of opinions big or smal, rich or poor. 
The audi@nce thus consisted of a cross section of Society. bomba 
Cou Judges, students and their professors, shopkeepers, lawyers 
-and, clerks, all the heterogenous elements were present there. 

elt took up the cause of the people which were considered wortby 

to fight for, whether socia] economical or political and it fully 
discharged the sacred trust-bestowed on it by the couhiry,. “Puran, 
myéhalogy and History became greatly popular and were magnificently 
= presented for catering public needs. A cavalcade of historical 
incidents in which national heroes were eulogised flashed before the 
eyes of the audience and they went home with their hearts heaving 
with national aspirations. There is no room for provincialism or 
parochialism in our dramas. Those who fought and died for the 
mother-land became the subject matter of the dramas without any 
discrimination of regions from which they came. Thus Mabarana 
Pratap, Chhatrapati Sivaji, Tipu Sultan, Ranjit Singh, Bahadur Shew, 
Rani Lukshmibai and Sangram Singh became the subject matter 
of the pd@pular dramas along with Siraj, Mirkasem, Pratapaditya 
and Kedar Roy who hailed from the soil of Bengal. Eves illiterate 
people who never cared to read history came to know of these 
heroes from history by witnessing dramatic performances on their 
lives, On festive occasions people also came from distant moffussils, 
ånd those who came even fora pilgrimage at WFalighat must visit 
a theatre along with other places of interest in the city like the 
Museum, Jain Temple™etc. Though the dramas presented in these 
theatres wore au European out-look the sentiment expressed there 
were Indiàùn.e Mythological dramas usually diew a large’ number of 
female véasitors. A keen sense of geligious fervour which were half- 
* forgotte® by the people was) once more revived and the, lives of 
Sti Sri™Chditanya, Sant Tulsidas, . Jagatguru Sankaracharya and 
Ramanuja aud their epoch-making doctrines again became a cementittg 
force to put together the drifting Hindu Society of the period. * The 
theatre as if was turned toa veritable religious pulpit. This dragged ¢ 
ethe attention ‘of no Jess dishngmei Rersonages than,Sri Ramkrishna 
- the great aeligions’ reformer and. Swamy Vivekananda of hallowed 
: _ memory and Srehmananda Keshab Chandra Sen. The theatres of 
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the day owed a great deal to the’ great- band of literary giants whom 

Bengal produced and whose dramas were presented on the stage. 


If these early days of the professional drama in Bengal such men ` 


as Michael Modhusudan Datta, Bankim Chandra, Dinabandhu and 


Girish Chandra wand others elosely tontributed towards its suecess. , 


Ata latter Sale Vyotirindra Nath Tagore, Gurudev Rabindra Nath, 


Dw nyendra Lal Roy and ofhers actively co-operated for. its growth 


and existence. ` a 


The theatre was frequently haunted ‘thereafter by such gtéat i 


men as Sir Gorudas and others who held a high opinion about he 
theatres as great educative force. Even the great Hindu savant Sri 
Ramkrishna shared this opinion in 1884. Sir Gurudas Banerjee, 
the first Indian Vice Chancellor of the University of Calcutta nå a 
Judge of the Calcutta High Court on witnessing the presentation 
of Macbeth. by Girish Chandra exclaimed thus:-‘‘To translate the 
inimitable language of Shakespeare is a task or no ordinary difficulty 
“ji Babu Girish Chandra Ghose has performed that task very 


creditably on the whole and bis translation is in many respects quite — 


worthy ofthe osiginal.’’ Professor N. N. Ghose, the great scholar 
of fingish literature observed that Girish Chandra’s translation of 
Macbeth was better than the French translation of the great 
tragedy. The newspaper ‘Einglishman’’ which was very critical about 


anything Indian, however highly praised the performance of Macbeth 


in its column in 8th February 1898. It observed : -A Bengali Thane 


of Cawdor isa living suggestion of incongruity but the reality is an 
astounding reproduction of éhe standard convention of the English‘ ` 


stage.” “Sir Edwin Arnold also highly spoke of the performance 


of ‘Budhadev’ an adaptation from his ‘Light of Asia’ by a Calcutta ` 


Theatre in gs far back as 1885. 

The professional theatres in Bengal not only became a centre of 
attraction to Indians alone but even to many foreign dignitaries who 
came here for official and administrative purposes. & became a 
fashion to the highest Governme@t officials, when they first came to 
the soil, to pay a visit to the theatres. e Thus Lord and La ly Lytton, 
agcompanied by Sir Richard Temple, the then Lieutenant. Go¥ernor ef 
Bengal. visited the ‘Bengal Theatre’ and were highly pleased with the 
e performance of Sakuntala on 18th June, 1878. That was the first. 
occasion ou which a Viceroy ever visited an Indian Theatre. Lord 
and Lady Dufferin along wih if he Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 


witnessed the presentation of ‘Bibgba Bibhrat’ on 28rde  Jgntary 1885 


and exclaimed.; ‘So powerful a presentation could Eea Pearoely be seen 
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evéh in London Theatres of those days’. Lady Oufferin mentioned 
this in her reminiscence “Our Viceregal Life in India”. In 1891, 
the Bengal Theatre showed a few scenes to His Röyal Highnegs 
Prince “Albert Victor, the eldest son of the then Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King Edward Vib and elder brother of King George V. 
This theatre assumed the dignified name of “Royal | Bengal Theatre’? 

after theirevisit. bd penne 

‘So long the professional theatre gave% lead to the innumerable 
ampleur clubs and drama groups scattered all over the “country, 

l Clubs, Schools and Colleges, . literary circles, offices and welfare 
organisations, performed not only box office hit of the theatre but 
copied éhe mode of acting of the production. They tried to hire the 
costumes which were faithful copies of the original. -Even the craze 

- went so far as to hire the scenes of the public stage, where the original 
drama which was being Selected for production was perorined. 

. The theatre. fulfilled the task and missions, it their professional 
progress with occasional high and low ebb tides upto -1942, when 
came the black famine and stunned the people of Bengal. Then came 
the tragic days of bombing and dispersal of the people and the dark- 
ness into which the city was cast. When people returned back they 
were reaping high harvest of fortunes in inflated money in war perjad. 
Theatres became rich also with the people. People did not care for 
anything byt spending. Dramas were ‘thereafter presenjed without 
an eye to the artistic endeavour or any ethical merit whateosver. z 

_. This went on upto 1952 when the public found no further inspi- 
ration for the public theatre, as no further new dramas, were produced 
there ; only combined performances of the old dramas with a galaxy 
sof stalwatt artists were presented year in and year out since 1948, 
when displaced persons from Eastern Bengal arrive! into the city and 
devoured any theatrical fete that was offered, as many antongst these 
people never saw a well-equipped or well lighted public stage and heard 
or read only in papers about the popular dramas and the gteit artists, 
They noy wanted to see in persons į those well known plays, played by 

e as many famous artists as could be assembled i in one play. When the 
traze was over and the public wanted new plays, the theatre" failed to 
fulfil the need. The reason for this statement will be described 
later on. - e . 

Now, to fill up the gap thus created, some of the drama ggoups, e 
e who took ans advantage by trying}to organise Independent theatre 

e saai semi- professional typee without’ owing any theatre building but 
get ting tnepoba oppor enitcs to perform ogcasionally and sharing ,the 

id ’ e e 
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profit if there be any i in co- „operative basis, came forward and are hiu 
fighting to get more opportunifids to perform before the public ? but 
all the existing houses are occupied by the legitimate professional 
theatres and there is no room for these progressive groups except to 
sesure very costly European owned .tHegtre or the Cinema hall occa- 
sionally in or arbynd Calcutta. They must deserve one or two houses 
baitt and kept seperate for them. They should be allowed ¢o perform’ 
witltout paying the entertainment taxes like the legitimate Profesgonal 
Theatre proprietors who enjoy this exemption. -è 
Many will perhaps feel interest to know how the professbpal 
tbeatre is being run. It was formally run asa stock company and 
repartary the&tre controlled by one or two financiers, sometime’ it was 
run as a limited company. The sponsors naturally tried to’ baywa 
well balanced company with talented artists at the head-of every © 
department such ag acting, dancing, music and stage-crafi etc. Asa 
stock company the theatre presented all the type characters, 
~bero and heroine, songstress, fools, cheats and clowns, so that 
every drama could b+ cast with the same actors and actresses. 
Usually «they [used to perform thrice a week with extra 
- performance on holidays. Five or more nights were rfometimes 
psmformed by some theatres with seperate dramain every perfor- 
mfnce asin arepartory style, This style gave the artists sufficient 
scope to appear and play in various shades of roles in different dramas : 
in a shortespan of time ; they thus used to get enough time for experi- 
menting with new readings and expressions. So they became profi- 
cient with matere experience in their art. Those were the golden days 
of Bengali stage which are no more. Now-a-days every thing has 
been changed. Dramas are now performei on long run basis° 
sometimes running five weekly performances with matinees and extra 
shows on holidays which run 3 to 5 hundreds nights continuously at a 
stretch. No other dramas are presented during this long spell of time. 
The casts are selected from free lance actors, contracted¢o perform in 
the same drama as long as it rung. The dancing master, the music 
director and stage-craft, technician all are free lancers. Theireservices 
are required only. for a few days during * preparation of the®p lawand the 
rest of the performance in long run generally supervised by the head 
shifter or the Asst. Manager of the stage who i$ more or less an 
officer doing lisison worksamong the company rather than a technician. 
The successful play runs sometjm for two or three years without apye 
further réhearsal or training. Even during the }reparation period a ~% 
few rehearsals are snatched away from the restrict ort time and 
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. eutrange and exists rather than their training, because the artists can’ 
* not themgeives devote seperate time for it as they are heavily booked iu, 
film studios. Neither the authorities can allot time for rehearsal ae 


such pen mean only a co-ordination of differené artists regarding . 


the stage is overwhelmingly , etgaged by i the amateur clubs on spare 
days. ‘Naturally the finished production seems to lask the life or 
vitality of aeting and technfcal abilities of the artists” whereas the old 
actors ‘get ample time for rehearsal and pr&ctice as the stage isJett eft 
vacayt on all the days except on the nights of performances. Amateur 
. artistS thus can not afford to secure the public pavillion due to prohibi- 

tive rate of hire and other costs which they were not in a position to 
bear. Naturally, the old stagers were giants in their own spheres and 
werg very strong in their technique. ` 

- Hence it may be said that real dramatic outlook is wanting in the 
professional theatres now-a-days. Actors and the proprietors do not 
now care for anything else but moiey. Idealism has long fled 
from the professional theatre. Proprietors are bent on simply to 
squeeze out some money anyhow from the visitors and thus are mt 7 
lover of their business but speculators.’ 

To check this downward trend and to iron out the Sfficulties of 
the present theatres a suggestion has been made that the State may 
take over the theatres and run them under their direct supervision or 
guidance, i place of five theatres if one State theatre exists, then the _ 
difficulties of bad management, short capital and such other, troubles 
will be thus overcome and theatre might be installed in their former 
glory. But Ido not agree with them. Full control qf the Govern- 
ment over the theatre is not desirable for various reasons. Money 
‘will be available no doubt, but available so much «that these theatres 
could be Jayish bat dramas and its quality of ‘production 
would be surely dwindle because of absence of eompetition 
among rival theatres. We may have a State theatre as. well as 
some private theatres so that there may be healthy rivalry 
between hem. A fully owned ¿State theatre might not be 
*practicable’ under the present circumstances, It- would be better 
i , the State contributes in® the form of grants-in-aid” to one 
or more theatres that are considered worthy. The best way howevee 
would be to have æ co-operative system. Two or three proprietors of 
private theatres be allowed to combine together and run one og two, 
etheatres only with certain Governmgnt Be or subsidy. A good many 

e theatres would notf only suffer from “financial difficulties but from 
dearth of p d their training. e 
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Difäculties méght again come from the cinema which = not. ` 
so numerous in old days. Hivein those days the cinema snjgtched 
w way quite a large number of audience from the theatre, still if managed ' 
to survive and eked out an existence of its own. But to-day the” ~ 
theatre has not only been deprived of thapy of its audience but even’ 
robbed of its talents, by the cinemas. All big theatre players aré 
weavily booked ïn cinemas. Even many nfinor actors are tempted to’ 
go’ there because of allurefnents and better prospects. Hven technical 
experts are hired by the cinema trade. . It is time that we skeuld 
evolve some means to get rid of these riddles. Ae 
Now the professional theatres have been harnessed in the National 
‘welfare scheme and have drawn, the attention of every right thinking 
man and woman. Before we give our verdict on this aspect fethe 
theatre.it must be borne in mind that the purely professional theatre is © 
not burdened by the amusement tax as other ‘theatres and cinemas are. 
It goes without saying that the professional theatres in Calcutta have 
contributed much towards shaping public opinion in this country. So. 
‘intrecognition of their services the Government have granted thəam` 
this exemption. The Folk Entertainment Section of the Government 
Publicity Department which has been recently started has also adopted 
the village upliftment programme as its principal object. They give 
theatrical performances in the villages and in Melas and fairs depicting 
the importgnce of co-operative movements and other natien building 
works. ‘They also treat the difficulties under which the peasanta 
work and such problem as the introductions of newer methods of 
agriculture. he vexing problem of refugees has also engaged’ ‘the 
attention-of the sponsors. ° ` a a - 
The Government of West Bengal has recently started an Academy? 
for training of students in dance, drama and music and has a plan 
for a State*tbeatre. What the Folk Entertainment Section aims at 
will take sometime to achieve as it has been recently started. This 
section is*now manned by the professional players gnd when the 
students who are now. under trainjng in the Academy, are ggraduated 
they will surely find a nook here. The Folk- Entertainmente Section 
will then have many groups working simultaneously in diferent argas 
@arrying the message of upliftment to every village of West Bengal. 
So far the professional theatres in the city are®concerned a more 
arduus work is necessary for the training of artists and technicians. 
Students trained in the Academy bight well fill up certain vacancies 
here.  * 7 ae e 
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l vn I prefer the professional theatre to the dmateur ones for ` 
the laķter can not pay full hearted “attention to the professional. 
' Sometimes dramatic activities is a recreational pastime with them ande 


“not treated as a profession „Our only hope is. that in between the two, 


there is æ semi-professional graup who in time might secure a place 
by developing a co operative | sense among them and, ff they really 
glitter, the professional theatre can once again come to its formes 
glory ip Bengal. Hundred amateur clubs with thousand parforman€es 
will apt be able to create the enthusiasm to transcend ths hard 
-workjfig professional value. They throw themselves life and soul 
into the discipline of a sincere artists. We must develop a religious 
devotion®nd vigour in order to uplift the work . of dramftic anf by 
consan practice. 

I hope the amateurs wili one day be so hard working as to 
become a sincere professionals. They therefore must fake it not only 


as a means of living but as sacred as religion rather than a recreation 
for leisure hours.* 


. * Paper read at 28th March 1956 at the Drama Seminar jia by: ‘the S Saggect Natak 
Akadeniy, New Delhi. 
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JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., Px.D., Sankhyatirtha 
-e à 
If the fruit of an action induces a person to take upon hime an 
undertaking then the objections, raised before, will be met. e 


-f the «atlier statement is-true ‘then how can one saye ‘‘ I am 
pouring libation at the instance of my preceptor’? - Let us set aside 
such a popular remark. In the above. case the preceptor does not. 
induce him to action. But the desire of gaining good or that of 
avoiding an evil i is the prime condition of his movement. Hence, it 1s 
reasonable to hold that the fruit of an action is the real mctive. Our 
experience bears witness to the truth of this hypothesis. 

“ Moreover, some other thinkers, have suggested that the intention 
of a director is the prompter since nobody undertakes ‘an action at the . 
iuatance of a person who has not won the former’s heart by his 
personal charms. But if the fellow is captivated by his personal 
charms then he reads the intention of his idol from, the latter’s 
browbeat, etc., but not from his words and takes up an action. 

The hypothesis is not sound. The said person undertakes an 
action, inferripg the intention of his director since he believes that if 
he acts up to his director’s fntension then he willbe able to look after= 
his own’ intereste He does not undertak® an action with the 
consideration ‘‘ Let my director be pleased’’. But if the pleasure 
of his director is the source of his own pleasure then he may desire the 
pleasure of his director as the. source of his own pleasure. He does ` 
never undertake an action only with a view to bringing abou the pleasure 
of his director. Lord Buddha himself who was bent upon doing good. - 
to all embraced altruism as his own interest since to render service tg... 
others was his self-inttres’. Hence ome’s own pleasure qis the motive. 
df the Mimansakas hold that the intention of the director iNduces ‘one 
to am action then they should admit that there ig no director in thé 
Vedgs since they say that the Vedas have not been composed by an. | 
author. Therefore, there is no dhance of knowing the intention of a 
director. ,As there is no -pos#bility of gyessind\ the intention of B.. 
director so nobody should move. for the Vedic iN Boe, the fruit” 
of an action is the only motive. ` 
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he Mimānsakas have raised a few ‘objections® against the said - 
-hypothe&{is. They have put forward a edilemma to invalidate it. Is 
the fruit an accomplished fact or not? They believe that this riddle » 
eatinot be solved. So, the hypothesis is not logically tenable. The 
above argument is not fair sihce the fruit of an action prompts us to 
action since it is an object of our desire. It the urmaccomplished fruit 
of an action is our motive thet why is not an unreal object our motive ?. 
The Nai ìyäyikas say by way of reply that an oBject which is s absolutely 
unreal like the sky-flower cannot be our motive. 

Asman desires pleasure or cessation from pain but nobody longs 
for a purely i imaginary object like the sky-flower. 


Thost who hold that love is the motive have in them minq~the 
view that, the object, longed for, has the prompting force since love ìi isa 
ferm of desire, 


Some thinkers hold that an object which is gonducive to our 
welfare instigates us to action. This hypothesis is not fair. The 
reason behind our criticism is this that we do not move for an object 
which we do not long for though it is conducive to our welfare. 


Now, the Miminsakas contend that a person whogis imefteed of 
something does not move for an indefinite object. But he moves for 
an object which he definitely knows to be conducive to welfare 
Hence, the determination that this means will surely lead to the goal” 
is the real métive. This is true. But if the knowledge of*the sure 
means and the desire of fruit assemble then the latter should be catted 
motif. Because movement for an object springs from desire. Conation 
is afother name for activity resulting in bodily movement. The followers 
of Kanada hold that coation is the effect of desire. Corducive- 
ness to welfare determines the’ acceptability or? the otherwise- 
ness of an object but does not stir movement. It has been also 
suggested that conduciveness to welfare which is intimated by efficient 
force is the motive. The distinct mention of this motive is , not 
logically tenablee Efficient force consists of three elements. When 
wer apprehend its: distinct feature we edetermine that the relation of 
means to` Its end holds betweey a sacrifice and heaven, the two 
elemants of Sphivana (efficient force). It should not be held that the 
activity as characterized by these two elements is conducive to welfare. ” 
‘As bhāvanā' has not’ as yet come into being so its property, viz., 
conduciveness to welfare, cannot comeginto existence. If a cow is sot 
boere then the 7) of cowness doês got belong to its limbs, vize, 
dewlap, etc.e If the tfree elements are not fulfilled then the “activity 
pfa person, calle avanā, does not come inte being. . 
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Some hold that a word, indicative of ‘optative tense or thf sense 
conveyed by it, constitutes the motive. This Haa , fe 
ealready refuted. ' 

An injunction by its intrinsic dharsater ee not stir our 
movement. If one admits that an sinjunction prompts us *to activity | l 
when the causal relation Between a “sacrifice and heaven has been 
established then’ the end tums out to be an instigator iw apie of the 
abgence of his verbal admission. - ; z 

Some hold that an injunction is the real instigator since it reveals 
the end. The view is not tenable. If this is the view. then an 
injunction is no better than perception; etc. , and the- unique- chfracter 
of an injungtion is done with. - A . 

"He should be informed that if an injunction conveys: a fruitless 
act then it loses all. prestige. Even an ignorant person does not ‘ander; 
take a fruitiess act. . . .° 
=. Does any “intelligent man set. to a fruitless work? Now, the 
Miménsakes contend that there are some persons who do not undertake 
a@n act even. though they are informed of its result. The Naiyiyikas 
say _in reply (to this contention) that it matters little if they do not 
undertake 'suc& a work. The reason is this ‘that an injunction does not 

cause one to do an act. But we have stated before that an injunction 
does not inform. The Mim&nsakas further contend that it may 
inform of an act though it does not reveal its result, Is there any 
obstacle to such information? The Naiyayikas review this contention 
and. pomt out that such an injunction does not serve the purpose -of an 
indicator to all. If it goes to “inform an intelligent person then he is 
not well informed in the #bsence of the’ declaration of a result. There 
is no heed of talking much about it. ° O 

So, the result of an action—the object of desire, is the real 
motive, the author of hb aman has thus composed his pons 
pe Yamartham adhikrtya e ete.’ i 


been, 


“The concluding portion `of this topie® . 
Hence, neither an injuntetion nor lith—the verbal termination 
indicative of the optative tense, is the cause of the volifion s ofa person. 
a Bven bhāvanā, the denotation of lirn—the verbal terminatfon indwative 
of. the optative tense, is not capable of producing: volition. Conducive- 
ness to welfare which belongs’ to a rite prescribed’ by the Vedic 
injunction, cannot bring about uch volition. It is not also-logical to 
hold that fortdness is the ome of volition. - Sy, the “author of Nya- 
sütra, who has clear thinking, dhas stated tha an e “which i is the- 


‘object of desire is the ‘cause of volition. oe 
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_ The determination of the meaning of a sêntence - 


The ppponents of the Nyaya school say, ‘‘Refuting the rival, 
_ hypothesis you have established that an end is the final cause of 
. Volition. Now, as you are intoletant of other’ s views so. you yourself 
say what is the meaning of a sentence.’ Gautama hold» that a motive 
is that for w&ich a person méves. Thus he has shown “that an end has 
prompting force. An intelligent person know an object by. the, sogrce 
of valid knowledge. He takes hold of it if it is worthy of taking and 
rejects*it if it is rejectable. “When a person is inclined either to take it 
or to reject it he makes an effort in that direction., This effort is called 
pravrtti. eWhen this effort reaches: its goal, i.e., ‘the actual taking of 
an acgeptable object or the discarding of a-rejectable. object takes. place 
dhe effort becomes fruitful, i.e, it is crowned with success. As 
Vatsiyana makes the abovt remark so he has hinted at the hypothesis 
that the desire for‘fruit stirs our movement. So, fdllowing his foot- 
steps we have also subscribed to the above hypothesis. 


But neither the author of Nyāya-sūtra nor his commentator bas 
hinted at the meåning of a sentence in any-place. The > purport of this 
statement is ‘‘ Why do the Naiyayikas seriously discus the problem 
at all?” An. answer to the question is this that this branch of study 
has a distinct subject-matter of its own. The Nyäya branch of study 
is the sciences of logic but not the science of grammar. 7 


Tf this is the case then why has the Sūtrakāra Jesi 
meanings of words, viz,, a particular, a universal and the form of a 
particular? This question is highly reasonable. The author of the 
Nyaya-stitra has . taken, steps to vindicate the validity of verbal 
knowledge. In order to. do so he has had to silence *his Opponent who 
has loudly declared that words have only imaginary meanings. ` 


If this is so then the truth of verbal knowledge will not be 
established unless and until it is held that a sentence denotes external: 
` reals: Therefo®e, an effort. should be made in this direction. You 
have said tHe right thing. The-auther of the Nyaya-siitra-thinks that 
steps: whiéh he has taken to’ establish the real mganings of words have 
beer in ti right direction to propound the meaning of a sentence. 
For -this reason he has not given us instruction that the meaning of a” 
sentence is distinct from that of a word. Hence, it is his intention fhat 
thé meanings cf words. constitute thg meaning of a sentence. Mow, 
vill the Mimansakas gecept the hypo#heqs that- the meanings of words- 
“constitute a of a gentente? The Naiyiytkas - say 


sin reply “ Oh > by all means”. They also mention in this. 
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connection that m&ny meanings of words cohstitute the meaning of a’ 
sentence but not a single one does it. 

a Now, some remarks may be made by way of criticism. It has 
been suggested that many meanings of words constitute the meaning 
of a sentence. But they are nothing but meanings of “words. The 
meaning of a word can never constitute that of a sentence since a word 
communicates its meaning in its universal a aspect but never does it in 
the =Particularized | aspect.. But a sentence always communicates a 
par ticular meaning. A particular is one thing and a universal is. angther 
thing. It has also been stated in another place that a sentencé cenveys, 
an, additional meaning. ‘Therefore, the meaning of a sentence is 
distinet from,that of a word and the meaning of a word is other than 
that of a sentence. 

A solution to the above criticism is as follows. Oh ieee Tied) 
one! You have not followed the real purp6rt of our statement that 
many meanings of words constitute the meaning of a sentence but not 
the single meaning of a word constitutes it. What we have meant to. 
say is this'that the mutually related meanings of words constitute the 
meaning of a sentence. The mutual relation of word-meanings 
constitutes the #dditional meaning of a sentence. As this.-relation 
takes place so an extra meaning has been asserted. Z 

If a word does not denote a particular object then the mutual 
relation of yord-meanings is not explained. Hence, it is gtated that a 
sentence points to particular objects. But the relation in itself (i.e., 
isolated Trom the relata) does not constitute the meaning of u sentence 
since it has not been communicated. by a .word. Iet us take an 
example, “ Let a white cow be brought °. Among the constituent 
words of the sentepce no word which denotes a relation is heaxd. 
Even if we.admit that a word denotative of relation is heard.then it has 
syntactical, connection with no word.-of the sentence. Does the 
sentence ‘‘ Gauh suklah aniyatiém samsargal,’’ (Let a white cow be 
brought—trelation) convey a meaning? Hence, the anreually related 
meanings of words constitute the meaning of a sentence but not theit 
relation in its isolated form. This idea has been expressed in the 
sentence-‘‘ Vyatisaktatp avagater vyatisarhgasya ”’ (The gmeaning ofsa 
gentence is communicated by the mutually related meanings ‘of its 
constituent words). As threads produce a distinct whole, viz., a cloth 
or as sticks produce mattress, a distinct whole, so a Tai whole in the 

i shape of the meaning of a sentenc is not produced by the meanings | of 
its “constituent swords. No sudh distinct yyhole il apprehended by use 
A universal, an attribute, and an aetion are presen\ed toguf conscious- 
ness but a whole is never, presented to our consciousness. Hence, 4 
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` distet whole, constituted by the meanings of "words, is not the’ 
meal{ng of a sentence. So, the autltor, of Nyaya-sitra has not given 
the idea of the meaning of a sentence as something distinct. - 

Now, another point deserves clarification. A relation among 
meanings is not possible if “theg are not arranged as principal and 
secondary ones. If many meanings occupy principa? positions in a 
sentence then none actuflly “enjoys the principal position. In a 
sentence many meanings may occupy a secondary position. For this 
reagon many secondary meanings should qualify a principal meaning 

_ which thus becomes qualified. The qualified meaning which occupies 
the principal position should be the meaning of a sentence. A 
judgmeat which is producéd by a sentence refers “to the gwalified 
objgct.. The drift of the above statement is that a sentence has a 

e distinct meaning of its own. The Naiyāyikas point out that the above 
statement is true but stil? mutually related meanings are only presented 
to our consciousness. They also hold that rio “distinct object is 
constituted by these mutually related meanings. When these 
meanings are mutually related to one another we admit that prinfary‘ 
or secondary position is ‘distributed among them. - But the same 
position is not uniformly occupied by the certain type"of meanings in 
all cases. If the uniformity of position had been always maintained 
by a particular type of meanings then it would ‘have been always 
declared asthe occupant of the principal position. In sope cases an 
action occupies the principal position and the case form of g noun 
becomes subordinate to it. Let us take an example ‘‘ One should 
sacrifice with Brihis’’. In some cases, the case form of g noun occupies 
the principal position and an action *becomes .subordinate to it. 
Materials, denoted by % noun, are known to be the object of desired 
action. Let us take an example ‘‘ He sprinkles Brihis ” 

In some cases an action occupies a secondary pesition but a 
material occupies the principal position. But in some cases, a 
material occupies a secondary position but an action occttpies a principal 
position. Reflecting on the purport of a word the ee of the 

emeaning, of a word is determined. 

« In fine sas the position of the meaning df a word in æ sentence 
caħnot be settled i in,a definite manner so it is better to hold thas 
meanings of words ewhich are mutually related constitute the mesning 
of a sentence. There is‘no divergence of opinion about the hypothesis, 
that some relation is éommunicated ® y a sentence. 

°° Those who hfld that a mandate or a phavana on an ation 

ing of a senteace admit that the mutually related 

* meanings of words constitute the meaning of a sentence. 
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Now, anothe® point ‘invites our _atéention. As relatiof is ` 
conveyed by a sentence so mytital exclusion is also communicatfd by 
i When tHe sentencé.‘‘ Let a white cow be brought ” is = cows 
black, étc., are excluded from the meaning of ‘a white cow’, It has 
been said that mutual exclusion is not the meaning of a word. ai 
mutual exclusions not conveyed by a sentence as its meaning. 

Now, if the. Naiyayikas argue in thif way then relation is also 
denoted „by“ no ‘word in °a sentence. There is. much truth in this 
criticism.. Though the said relation is not denoted by any word Ye it, 
is not true that it is not implied by it. How is it that what ig not , 
meant by a word is implied by it? This point will be clarified in *the 
subseqtient chapter. «But mutual exclusion cannot be thus émplied.’ 
Thus, a°difinite conclusion is arrived at that the mutually related © 
meanings, of words constitute the. meaning of a sentence. F 

Or, ‘the meaning of a single word, whith occupies the principal 
position and whichis qualified by the meanings of the other words of a 
sentence, occupying the secondary position, constitutes the meaning 

"of @ sentence. ` One should admit the truth of this hypothesis on the — 
strength „Of the experience that a sentence produces a single 
judgment. R f ee 

- | The establishment of the hypothesis that an end is the - Es 


` meaning of a a sentence 


o. æ 


It is not very easy to determine what is the single meaning of. a 
sentence. If the pitcher containing coronation water ‘is to be given, to 
any one of these meanings thén it may be given to an end since no ead 
is uttered without any purpose. me <i ie 

In some cases an end is directly stated by a pad In some other 
cases an, end is indicated by the context. In some other cases an end is 
suggested by discussion. The net result is that. an end i is the ultinjate 
goal which ‘is pointed to in every case. l : 

. All case forms of nouns produce.an action. An’ action produces a 
result, t.e., an end. But a result produces no other result. Hence,» 
‘a result ts only conveyèd by a sentence sinée it occupies the ‘principal 
a@osition. © 

eA question still arises in our mind. An end js for the benefit of 
ea pergon. But an end is not an end in itself. Hence, a person should — 
occupy the principal position. Such a hypothesis ‘should not be 
entertained. An end itself is Bappine’s so,it cankot rest unsupported™ 
It finds its support in a person since happiness © of the i 
soul. As the.soul is said to, be the substratum of happiness, so it is not” « 
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staled that a person enjoys the principal position since the very person 
in Whom happiness inheres makes an effort to obtain happiness. ` A 
bhav: na is an activity which is directed. towards an ends 
A mandate cannot induce a person to undertake an action if there 

is no. end to realise. -Thebe peints have been discussed before. 

The hypothesis that an Action in itself which iny lves no reference 
to an endeis the meaning of a sentence has been Ea l 

Hence, as an end is an object to be realised and is nowhere 

; avpided and as all actions, etc., are directed towards it so it is S desirable : 

thos an end is the meaning of a sentence, 
.° The Mimiansakas raise an objection to the above conclusion. 
The geal of an action is heaven, ete. The objects like heavep, ete., 
are. by their intrinsic nature .pre-existing things. Hence, they can- 

a not enter into relation with case forms of nouns. Case forms of nouns 
cannot be related to pre-existing things by such relation as holds 
between a cause and an effect. Now, the Naiyayilfas may contend that 
they may be related through the intervening action. The Mimansakas 
raise another question. The end is related to an action. The. cases 
forms of nouns are also. related to an action. What is the difference 
between case forms of nouns and an end? The case féfms of nouns 
are related to an action as means. But an end is related to an action 
assan object to be realised. An object is accomplished by aw action. 

An action is not produced by an end, i.e., an object. Hence, it is 

established that an end occupies the prominent place. 

As the meanings of words, being mutually related; constitute ' 
the meaning of a sentence so the author of Nyaya- sūtra, taking note 
of it, has. not said that a sentence conveys a distinct? HONNO: i.e., a 
meaning which is otlær than those of wérds. 

i Or, owing to the prominence of its position an end is asserted 
to be the meaning of a sentence. Sound thinkers make an attempt 
at establishing the hypothesis. It is well known to all that an end 
has been taught by the author of Nyaya-siitra as the motive.. 

@ 


The refutation of the hypothesis that the vibration of the 

R P soul (udyoga) ig the meaning of a sentence 

~~» r 

Some thinkers hold that when one listens to the veal 
termination in thé optative tense a distinct type of vibration (fdyoga) 
‘arises in the soul. This udyoga cqnstifutes the meaning of a sentence. 

-But we are “absolytely in the datk „about its characteristic feeture. 

' What ig this vifion of the soul? There are nine attributes of the, 


soul viz., nousness, pleastire, pains desire, hatred, voltion, 
@-. e 
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merit, demerit andè impression. They only’ constitute its speffic 
attributes but none else. Either consciousness or volition or anypone 
ofedesire and shatred is the so- “called vibration of the soul sinc the 
other attributes cannot be thought of to be so. [If consciousness is 
held to be the vibration of the soul ther the* hy pothesis is the fame as 
that an idea is the meaning “Of a sentenfée. Thus no new hypothesis 
has been suggested. Again, if volition is theevibration of thessoul then 
udyogais another name forebhāvanā. Now, if it is either of the gwo, 


desire and hatred then thè meaning of a sentence is either desire for | 


pleasure or desire for the avoidance of pain. This ‘is the hypothesis 
of the Naiyiyikas. There is nothing new in it. Or, if the-activity “of 
the soul i as suggested by the Bhāțțas is the vibration of the soyl then 
it is bhävanā only and nothing else. If it is held that a mandate 
which is to be carried out by a listener is udyoga and it instigates him 
to an action then it is nothing but an injunetion (niyoga). Udyoga 
atid niyoga convey fhe same sense since they havé been derived from 
the same root. Their difference lies in this that the different preposi- 
tionsshave been prefixed to the same root. They do not meañ different 
objects. 

Thed nemec of this unheard chapter on udy oga. ‘It is only 
known to the persons mentioned in the Mahabharata. E: 

, It is not known to persons like us. 
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THE. GREATNESS OF ANCIENT INDIAN“ 
Š CIVILIZATION 


. e ` 
Pror. P. G. Dêrr, M.A., B.L. (RTD 
e Bekepur, Monghyr (Bihar) 


Hrom history we know that the region extending from the bofders 
of China up to Greece was peopled by a great mass of human beings 
- whqexcelled not only in the art of fighting but also in all the de- 
partments of human learning and living. S> there was not only 
exchange of commodities but also of ideas and learning Among «these 
people. A branch of these people known as the Aryans were found 
“to appear in the region now known as Asia Minor or Turkey, as 
horse dealers. In power and prestige they ozcupj2d such a distin- 
guished position in the then world that they were able to establish 
matrimonial alliances with the royal families of Egypt. The names 
of Dasarath and other kings of India, as are found in the letters in 
the form of tablets sent to Egyptian kings, clearly ghovjstlet there 
was social connexion among this block of human beings. So there 
was no geographical line dividing these people into Eastern añd° 
Western and separating the eastern culture from that of the west: 
But with the*growth of the powerful western countries of Europe a 
tendency arose among some English people to separate theirt 
from the Hast and to maintain that the two will never meet. But 
it is well known that the culture of the Western peopl® has grown 
out of the Greek cultyre and the culture of the Jewish people com- 
Münicated through the Old and the New Testament or the Bible. 
It is the British Imperialists like Kipling who divide the people of 
jurasia into the Eastern and the Western and thought for “the sake 
of prestige that the two will never meet: f 
But it iseabsolutely wrong to divide the human race and culture 
into the Eaetern and the Western as there is ample evidence of the 
Intermixtttre of blood between ethe so-called astern and Western 
people. Hengary in Europe shows the existence of the Huns in 
Europe. The Crusades of Europe for the capture of Jerusalem taught ; 
the western countrieg of Europe not only the use of cotton but also 
better ways of living and thinking. »The conquest of Spain by Isl%m 
añt the establishmeng of the great®ugiversities of G@ordova and 
"Granada iņ Spain fraa the culture of Asia and particularly that of 
-e India. The In fumerals taken by the Arabs to Europe came 
°  16~1910P—X : . 
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to be known as ‘Arabic numerals, I therefore want to denouncf the ` 
tendency among our philosophers to speak of Eastern Philogsphy, 
astern Logic, and Eastern culture and to pit them against those ` 
of the west. Pa 

The Vedas and the Yedie culfure, ‘are generally believed to be 
Indian in origif\ They are believed to be the gift of the Aryans.- 
Since the discovery of Harappa and Mahenzodaro historians have . 
beet™krowing much doubt on these two points. There are some who 
maintain that the Vedas were formulated long before the cogging 
of the Aryans to the Indian soil. There are many who maintain® that. 
the Aryans were broad-chested noble examples of humanity ; they 
were great fighters, great gamblers, great consumers of meat and 
driok. In sbort, they had hardly any culture to be proud of, They 
say that there.was a race of people living in northern and southerne 
India before the arrival of the Aryans. "These people were highly 
cultured. The Aryans of India became wholly mixed up with these 
people of Northern India and appreciated their culture. Thus the 
Vedic culture happens to be the gift of these people, : 

Inethg midst of all these surmises one thing is certain that it 
was only the Indian People who have preserved the vast Vedic litera- 
tute and culture, have drawn inspiration from them and have deve- 
foped the great post-Vedic literature and philosophy. out of them. 
There isehardly any credit in giving birth to a child bæt there is not 
thesskehtest doubt that great credit lies in bringing up a child 
properly. Similarly whataver might be the origin of the Vedas we 
must pra‘se our hoary ancestors for preserving the Vedas and the 
post-Vedic: literature and reaping the best harvest oufof them. In 
those days when Writing and printing were not in vogue if was really 
a wonder that our ancestors were able to retain them in their memory. 
‘This method of retaining this vast lore through memory work alone 
is a unique thing in the world. This method required the versifica- 
tion of all learning and the consequent developmegt of the Sutra 
literature of India. A huge grammar like that of Panini gvas codified 
into a number of gutras. Even a dictionary was reduced 4nto versês 
so as to enable people to get it by heart. The posifivessciences’ of 
the ancient Hindus were all codified into sutras. All these are 
unique in the world. No one of the present day*ean dream of achie- 
_vfng’a small fraction of the achievements of these people. : 
* But there is no doubt jh much of the Vedic afd post-Vedicelore 
has beén lost. . In the Panini we have ete of, a big grammar 
called Mahesh in comparison with which th 
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a ot a very small book. The arguments in support of the’ 


* coneligions of ancient scholars seem to be mostly missing. The Sutra 


literatures allowed people to add new sutras and misinterpret thee 
conclusidas of the ancient, rishis Yet whatever is there in this 
ancient literature excites the wander of thea, world. Every one should 
bear in mind that the people of the world are greatlwfadebted to the 
ancient Indfans for preserving the ancient lore of the world. 

Té appears that our ancient rishis discovered trath through dasight 
arid®sabsequently they sought. reasonings to establish their conclusions. 
“So dhe Vedic lore has come to be called revelations. But what is 
insight? It is not identical with mystic or trans-revelation. Mind 
is found to contain three regions, viz., the conscious, the*subconstious 


‘andthe unconscious. The unconscious is the dirty and ugly home of 


* the repressed anti-social desires and the rejected tendencies-of the anti- 
-socia] racial experiences. It is in constant-conflict with the conscious, 
Büt the subconscious is the region of the silent unconscions mental 
activities. It is the great store-house of the profitable social ex- 
periences of the individual and the race. It is on account of this 


‘subconscious activity that truth suddenly flashes into the #enscious 


region of the mind. Such truths are ordinarily regarded as mystic 
experience and revelation, but they are really the discoveries of tht 
subconscious activity of the mind. ‘The Vedic knowledge and the 
knowledge df the great prophets of the world dre regarded as the 
froits of revelation, but in fact they are the discoveries ofmbhe=mb- 
conscieus mental activitiy for which no acceptable reasons can be 
advanced. . This is the modern psychological explanatien of all reveal- 


-ed knowlege. Our ancient rishis were all uniqué and wonderful 
“it discovering the eternal truths of the world, *and for them they, 
and not any other supernatural being or God, should be praised.’ 


But the discovery of truths is one thing and the justification 
of them by accurate logical reasoning is another thing. Even q child 
follows the Jogical method of hypothesis, -veritication by observation 


_ 2nd expewiment generalisation andesubsequent extention of general 
. truths By means of deduction. But a ¢hild, cannot describe his 


precess oSknowing. Every one of us gathers some knowledge: of the. 


~“ world; but we fail to describe the various sources of our knowledge 
‘and cannot explain why one thing is accepted and another, is rejected. 
- No one of us confuges a cat witha dog, but there is hardly anf one ° 


“cho can give an accfrate logical defifiition of a’ cat orea dog. Many 


s 
` centuries pf _eriticf. analysis werg needed in discovering the rules of 


„Logic. Our ancestors did much in improving the logical basis? of 
. s 
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much improvement and purifieafion of Logic have been effecjed by 
he scholars of the world. There are thousand sources of our informa- l 
sion and belief. But which one >£ them, is ‘always veliabi@ is the 
subject matter of logic. The achievament of our rishis in the logical 
side of knowledWe is very great. We need not be sorry wif we ‘find 
some inconsistency, inadequacy, dogmatism and vagueness in their 
reading, and if much of their Icgical reasoning and illustration 
happen to be erroneous. It is not reasonable for us to stick te® the 
blunders of our rishis and force our students to learn them by feart.: 
In spite of their logical blunders the discoveries of ihe eternal truths 
of The world at such a remote period of history and their aftempt to 
discover their logical basis have made our ancient rishis wordesfully 
unique in the world. j 
It is only in modern times that people os thinking in terms of 
the world. America is trying to devise ways and means for defending 
the world peace. Our Nehruji is also trying to secure the world 
peace. Our Radhakrishnan also was a messenger of world peace and 
goodwitteall the foreign countries. But they have adopted means 
of utterly different kinds in realising their goal. The hollowness of 
"tlie military power and the military threat in the matter of maintain- 
ing world peace has-been amply demonstrated by the last two great 
wars. So Nebruji’s foreign policy of gocd neighboutfiness is far 
supertes to the atomic threat of the U.S.A. It is agreat wonder that 
long long ago our rishis thought in terms of the world. So we find 
a rishi declating to the world that we are not mortals but children 
of the immortals. He did not claim any pational superiority like 
Hitler. We find another rishi declaring that the people of the world 
are our own kinsmen., Onr rishis codified Jaws not for one community — 
but for all the people of the world. Sothe Jaws of Manu are called 
Manava Dharma Shastras. The Varnasrama Dharma is alto meant for 
all classes of society, allover the world. -Is it noteunique on the 
part of our ancestors to think in*terms of the world when the people of 
the world were totally ignorant of the countries lying outside their 
narrow regions? p 


® ¢ ER 
truth. Later on the Greeks pushed it further ahead. Be hee 


e 
Our present cay world has made termendous progress in many 
wayss Day after day we have been trying fo make improvements: 
to*ensure better living and better human wolations. ‘Yet we ‘are 
surprised to fmd that many af otr present day scoveries were knõðn 
to our ancestors. In the arts of healing, mediche and gurgery the 
contributions of our ancestors are unique. A few days ago a French» 


. 
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dodtor is reporied to have said that the most up-to-date method of 
treading mental diseases has been “described in the Ayurveda. The 
accounts of the achievements of thefearly Aryans, in the matter of 


! surgerWand medical treatment # found in the Vedas, the epics and 


in the Pali and Sanskrit -liteyature, evea now excite the wonder.and 
admiration of the skilful surgeons and physicians of fie world. Jivaka, 
Charaka, Susruta, Dhanwantary, Atreya and Bhavamisra and their 
existing boks show how wonderful was the glory of our anc@Sfors in - 


- t field of surgery and medicine. Indian physicians and surgeons of old 


agorned the courts of Caliphs like Haroonul Rashid. They translated 
some of the books on medicine into Arabic and Persian. The message 
and the fruits of Ayurveda spread over Europe through the Arabs. 
If was probably only in India that the medical men were honoured 
and not persecuted as witches. There were hospitals for men and 
beasts in India and special treatment of childrenaand women in those 
days when the people of Europe were ignorant of Anatomy and the 
circulation of blood. The art of polishing stone into a looking glass . 
like thing as is found in the Barabar hills and the art of tempering 
copper as practised by our ancestors are totally lostygrte “Lhe art of 
making oon-rusting steel and casting huge pillars and beams as found 
in Delhi and Konark excite even now the wonder of the modern 
metallurgists. There was a class of doctors known as magic doctors. 
These wêre trained in the University’ of Taxila whfch attracted 
students from foreign countries. These probably used TY¥piotism 
in curing mental diseases. Even in the days of Alexander there were 
Indian doctors who could cure people f snake bite. ° The sciences of 
these doctors are algo lost. In this way we find the achievements of | 


“our ancestors in the positive sciences to be unique and wonderful 


-in the world. x > 

The contributions of our ancestors to Philosophy and the social 
sciences are also unique and wonderful in the world. There is 
hardly a theery in philosophy which was unknown to our ancestors. 
All the8e theories were stated, *explained, defended, opposed and 


_ criticised with great skill and vehemertce. eThe discovery of the 


Brahma®, the absolute and the infinite, and the dokerminshon of thejy 
implication are really wonderful. . 
Our ancestors found that the ways of Bhoga or enjoyment and 


*Samyama or self-cgntrol are ihetwo principal ways of living. “They 
**also found that akama and N&kana karma are*the two kinds of 


deed whych we cafi do. Our ancestors showed that we miss peace 
and happiness, jointly and collectively, if we pursue the. ways of 


igs td 9 
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enjoyment and run afet sakama karma, and Mist salvation of pegce 
and happiness can . be attained only through Samyama fand 
Moskama karma. So our aackstors formulated the Varnesrama. 
dharma to teach people how to practise Samyama or self-contwAl and 
how to do niskama karma and thereky dedicate our life to the 
performance of ditty for the sake of duty. According to our ancestors 
everything including even, marriage, has to be done for the sake of - 
duty, dtm not for any personal gain or enjoyment. We are tawght 
not to care for victory or defeat, life or death but to think everythoag” i 
in terms of duty. For the sake of duty old people like Vishma agd 
Drona had -to fight with their dear ones, and Arjuna had to fight 
with these whom he dearly loved and sincerely respected. “These 
teachings of our ancestors have irrigated all the nooks and corners 
of Indian society and have enabled Indians to evolve a unique peace 
loving society and quiture. In other countries of the world people 
generally follow the opposite path of Sakama karma and the life of 
enjoyment, and‘so they fail to find the greatness of Indian culture. 
Yet the ideals of life as practised by our ancestors sometimes flash 
upon thé Brest mgn of Europe and America, and so like a rebel in 
their society they fight for the liberation of the Negroes, plead for 
the Begums of Oudh and maintain that it is a sin to die rich. 

* In spite of the greatness of the Americans and the Europeans in 
worldly affairs they find that Indian culture is somehow Superior to 
thelfown culture.’ The foreign policy of India as formulated by 
Nebruji and the cult of Ahimsa as practised by Gandhiji have excited 
the wonder of*all the’ people of the world who are aware of the 
efficacy of military strength and not of the moral strength in the 
political world. So. a longing for the knowledge of the Indian culture * 
has arisen in the mind of the educated people of foreign countries, 
They are under the wrong impression that Indian culture is supreme 
in the world on account of Indian philosophy, and so they invited 
Indian Philosophers to visit their countries, teach hem Indian 
Philosophy and to live with them if their own ways in ordereto show i 
the things on which ethe egreatness of Indian culture rests? They, 
have been generaily disappointed tó find that the message of the 
Indian systems of Philosophy is not so great, and cannot be regarded 
a8 the cause of the greatness of our culture. “They should have 
*inveftigated our life and the mé@ssage of Samgam and Niskama+ 


karma. . e Y j a ES 
The ideal of a corporate life gompreliending \the whofe of the 
universe has been handéd down to us from the time of the Vedas. 

g e e 
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The message of Marx alld communism is found ndt less clearly and 

less\ comprehensively stated in theeAtharva Veda. There we find a 
Rish? advising people to live togetherg work together, Igarn togethose- 
enjoy Nosether, in fact to esi thing together. In another 

Mantra a Rishi prays at tHe tinfe of entering a newly built house that 

there may be peace in it; "AI sorts of quartels may pe far away from 

it and alẹ kinds of hated may vanish from it. Our corporate life 

comprehends not only the living “world but also the deparigg soul, 

. 24 only friends and well wishers but also our enemies, not only the 

viseble world but also the world unseen, not only buman beings but 

also ,the organic and inorganic world including the earth, plants, 

birds and beasts, gods, in fact every thing that can be thovemat of 

by human beings. We have io offer this prayer at the time of 

offering pindas to our ancestors and at the end of every kind of 

worship. In this practfsed ideal lies the glory of Indian culture. 

Let us all pray with our Rishis for the peace of the world. 
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— = - Rebietws and Rotices of Books - / 


s 
Christianity and Fear. By Oscar Pfister. George Allen & Unwin 

Ltd., London, 1948, . 

e 

This book is an Engl igh translation from the original German, In 
it the author attempts to carry out an ambitious project, namely, a survey, | 
of the different stages of development and decadence of Christianity or 
the Christian‘ Church, In the course of this investigation he bridgs 
to light a large number of neurotic. aberrations in the doctrines gs well 
as in the’ practices of Christianity from the religion | and ethies taught 
by Jesus Christ. As we know, and as the author himself says" thre 
were in the past many Christians, saints, and monks who indeed lived 
the life for Christ.e But it is deplorable that innumerable heretics who 
repudiated orthodoxy were persecuted and killed in the name of Jesus. 
The author makes an approach to these tragic happenings from the 
point of view of psychoanalysis. He seeks to show that the ugly aspect of 
the Churtir degtrines derived from the grossest perversion of the teaching of 
Jesus. Dr. Pfister therefore takes upon him the arduous task of ana- 
lysing out the psychology of the aforesaid aberrations and restoring the 


purtty of the Christian faith, As it is mainly a ptychological study of- 


the dogmas and doctrines of Christianity in their developmegt, the book 

. cangell be regarded as a treatise on psychology of religion and would 
obviously prove highly informative and useful to those who are interested 
both in the peychology of religion and in the history of Christianity. 

Dr. Pfister maintains that at a particular stage or some stages of its 
development Christignity definitely became a religion of fear—fear of 
dogmas. This he tries to substantiate by a careful study of the teachings 
of the great Christian leaders from St. Paul to the Swiss Baptists and 
Quakers. The pathology of the Christian faith, as he calls it, is thus 
outlined in terms of depth psychology. In this context he goes into the 


theory of fear. He considers some prominent views on fear and its remedy © 


psychological, philosophical, and religious; he brings into the gliscussion 
even existentialists like | Kieykegaard and Heidegger. The auther, how- 
ever, is inclined to the view that it causes neurosis when f@ar continues 
% oppress us and finally settles down into the depth of our being. Bs 
a matter of fact, he pursues his analysis in the lighé of this principle. 
eOf ggurse, he does not quite accept the position that religion is a product 
of fgar or the position that the history of a religion\is the history of its 
progressive degradation. Never thdless, he is of fhe opiÑon that Christianity, * 
like every other religion, has had its eab ` and flow and that it fes in a 
period of its decadence that Christianity became a religion of obsessions, 
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superstitions, and fear. He shows that Catholicism i in its organized oka 
was 4% one stage nothing short of a reversed of the religion taught by J esus, 
But the difficulty is that we cannol quite. explain Catholicism, even in 
its wor form, in terms of fear. WE cannot take Catholicism with its 
Popes, dogmas, and doctrines, as a prodgict of fear, though it cannot be 
denied that this form of Christianity with its rituals anéf symbols engen- 
dered in is votaries a good deal of religious fear. We can far less explain 
the ogigin of dogmas and doctrines of any other religion as the expression 
. @ gompulsion-neuroses that are supposedly the effects of religious fear. 
Theauthor, however, lays emphasis upon such compulsion- neuroses. But 
he” takes them for granted. He does not work out the view he holds 
regardigg them. . gs 
Now, even if we. accept the author’s theory of compulsion -neurosis 
or soiltetiva neurosis, we cannot explain the reforms periodically effected, 
and also the emergence ofegreat saints and mystics, in the Catholic Church, 
who were doubtless true lovers of God and whose lites were absolutely 
modelled on the teaching of Jesus Christ. The author in ‘his own way 
prescribes an overall remedy for the ills of Christianity, This remedy is 
the unconditional love of God as taught by Jesus. The author suggests that 
the Christians should go to the source of their faith to scegjh a» if8* purity. 
But how treat collective neurosis? For all I know psycho-analysts have 
so far succeeded in formulating and applying psycho-therapeutic princfplés 
or measures only for the treatment of individual neurosis. Indeed, ‘the 
maintains that love is the cure for fear. He quotes St. Johy as saying, 
“There is no fear in love; but perfect ‘love -casteth out fear : because 
fear hath torment. He that feareth is not made perfect in love ;’’ and 
also St, Paul as saying, ‘‘Love casteth out fear from thg body.” Love 
of God is the panacea for all ills, according t8 the author. But he himself 


.82ys, and it is true t@say, that love cannot be commanded, We cannot 


indeed enforce love in anybody. We can nevertheless think of a possible 
technique wherewith to transform the ‘‘neurotic’’ Christians. But the 
author fails to supply any in the course of his analysis. How could he, 
then, cure ‘collective neurosis,” I wonder, which he believes has more 
or less vitiatedethe Christian faith. He harps on a simple point, a simple 
„ teaching of Jesus, though very hard to work out in life, namely, ‘Thou 
* shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart esad with all thy soul and 
with all tay Binds ivssdessvevesnacessnds . Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. ” A multitude of words are expended on unconditional love®* 
Still, we are kept # suspense as to how to deal with collective neurosis of 
which the autbor makes so much. ge N 

s. in any case, th¥last two chapters of the book reveal what motivates 
the author’s enterprise. As ave see, he seeks to purify his faith, because, 
according Yo bim, it has a supremetrole to play in the future. He repea- 


a tedly employs the phrase ‘‘Chrigtian love.” But we believe really there 
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-is nothing like Christian love of God. Love of God is simply love of God 
wherever it ig. The emphasis on ‘such phraseology as ‘‘Christian pe” 
- “Christian salvation,” and so fort (would assuredly make for thee neurotic 
state of mind which finds expresNeg in what is called fanatici. The 
labour of the author is, in ghort, spoilt. in’ the sense that every non- 
-Christian reader would leave the book with the impression that ibisa . 
fine piece of propaganda for Christianity, whith it hardly nels. ‘Jesus 
-can beagme the saviour of a®sick mankind,’’ says Dr. Pfister, ‘‘only when 
his’ saving work is recognized in its original purity and is fostered whol le- 
heartedly so as to overcome the neglect of love on the one hand- ang ‘on 
the ‘other to prevent-the injuries done to love through the formation of ` 
fear agd compylsions in dogma, ritual and church. The Christian work 
of. salvation must once again becomé a.unity of faith through love ‘and love 
through faith in the sense of the Gcspel.’’ This statement -is of à- Piece 
with the statement Stanley Cook makes on,page 16 of his book The ~ 
Rebirth-of Christianity. Ashe puts it, ‘It is the central conviction cf 
these. pages that. the Christian conception of the approach to.God through 
Christ and of Christ as the Redeemer of Man and as Logos (the principle 

of Reason” and Order) affords the true way, the only way, to further 

progressive development.” It-all means that maukind to be saved must be 
Christian. J esua indeed expounded the essence ‘of religion by concept as well 
as by example, and his followers forsooth later built up a faith on the basis 
of his teaching. But to say that Jesus showed the one and the only way 

to God is ġo stultify his whole teaching. The one-way or only-way con- 
ception of Christianity is obviously unwarranted by the conception of God 

as the infinite Boing. Christians nevertheless share the conviction ex- 
pressed above. But this conviction, to say the least, is a collective 
neurosis which has its root in the overzeal of the Christians for their faith. 

I am surprised to 828 that the author himself, g religious psychiatrist as 
he is, has fallen a victim to this malady. The wheel has come full- cirefe,” 

and I wonder what pre cisely could heal, this colossal evil. 


' ApHaR CHANDRA Das, 
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fESSoR J. M. SEN 
e 


Death occurred in Calquita recently of Professor F. M. Sen. He 
was intimately connected with the University in its various depart- 
ment? for many years, and was for several years the head Of the 
Department: of Teaching. Arrangements of the M. A. degree in 

‘Teaching in this University were made largely on account of his 
initiative, enthusiasm and enterprise. An earnest and serious student 
of the problems of education, throughout his life, Shri JitendraMoban 
Sen* loved the students of Bengal and he bequeathed his entire 

`| paternal property in Calcytta for the service of the student community 
in Bengal. -The experience of J. M. Sen in the fiel@of education was 
wide and varied. He was considered to be an expert in primary 
education and he qualified himself for tlis task by studies abroad. 

He was a member of the Universiiy Senate for many years. He was 
Assistant Director of Public Instruction in Bengal andes% vet for a 
number of years as the Principal of the Krishnagar College. During 
his tenure of this office, the Krishnagar College witnessed its 
Centenary Celebrations. He was a man of cousiderable personal 

charm. He ‘had a fund of ready wit and humour which wês always 
at his disposal.’ In his death, West Bengal and the’ . CateutTa 

University in particular, have lost an educationist, and a sincere and 
devoted worker in the- field of education, “We offer “our heartfelt 

condolences to the bereayed family. : 


e 
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DEATH OF PROFESSOR DEBENDRA NATH Ray . 


"Death alsqoceurred in Calcutta revently of Proféssor Debendra 

Nath Ray yho was intimately assogiated with the Post-Graduate 
Department j in Arts ever since its inception in 1917. Debendranath 
owas à Profegso® of Sanskrit in vatious Government Colleges in Bengal 
and taught Sanskrit literature asa part-time lecturer to generations 
of students in this Uiversity for about forty years. In death,- the 
country has lost a scholar and teacher! the old generation who dy 
hjs earnestiness,« sinceyfly, ‘devotion tp duty and above all, by his 
affable temperament endearetl himself to all. alike. We offer our 
„sincerest coNdolences to the members*of the bereaved family. ‘ 
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s 
Memo. No. 5001-6115/66 G. Dated April 21, 1956. 
= MEMORANDUM. ° 


-. 
The Principal, Government College, Muktsar, vide his letter No. 7281 dated 24-£1956, 
has informed that the following student of the 2nd-Year Class has been expelled for two - 
years with effect from 24.2.56, on account of gross misbehaviour. 7 


ee, Name Father's name Regd. No. 
Harbans Singh Lal Sharma Shri Sadhu Singh 54-gm.49 o 
Previous Examination passed. l 

Matric 1954, under Roll No, 48879, ° 


This may please be noted. 
. (KESAR MALL.) 


Assistant Registrar (Co-ordination), 
for Registrar, 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN). 
e ee NOTIFICATION. 


It is hereby notified that :— 


e < 
-'I. (aà Jagmohan Joshi S/o Shri Gian Chand Joshi (Roll No. 21), and Charaniit Singh 

bs S/o Shri Bhagwan Singh (Roll No. 33), candidates for the M.Sc. Agriculture 
Examination, January 1956, have beea disqualified for four years and three 

ye@rs, respectively. . e - 


w= (h) The following candidates for the Matriculation Examination, March 1953, have 
been disqualified from appearing in any University examination for a period 
of five years.:— g $ ‘ 


1. Sh&m Lal Verma S/o Shri Mallu Ram (Roll No. 92214). 

9. Mahesh Kumar S/o Shri Shadi Ram Jagota (Roll No. 92249), 

8. Baldev Krishan 8/o Shri Tilak Ram Maini (Rgll No. 92250). 

4. Kuldip Xumar S/o Shri Pirthi Chand (Roll No. 92279). id 
5.. Inderjit Kaushal 5/0 Shri Ram Lal Kanshai (Roll No. 92234), 


(ve) Manohar Lal 8/o Master Rain Lal, 9th class student of R, K. High Schcol, 
Jayracn, has been disqualified as not a fit and proper persoa to appear ia any 
University examination for a period of five years. 


IÈ M.A. students who have completed the prescribed course in 1956 at an affiliated 
college but have not appeared in the examination shall be eligible to apgear as late college 
students in the MA. Examination in 1957 and 1988 according to the cld scheme. This 
would alsó apply to students who completedethe prescribed course earlier than 1956 and 


are otherwise eligible to appear as late college students in 1957 and/nr 1958.. ` ° 
e e e A = i 
Solan (Simla Hills), ice J. @ AGNIHOTRI, - 


Dated April 17, 1956. P  Registwar, 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) ° 
- NOTIWICATION P 


* Tb is notified that :— e œ? . oe 
s 

I: Candidates who pass the Matriculgtion examination in 1987 onwards without * 
English shall not be able fo join the Intermediate class without first qualifie in English 


of tbe Matric standard. ‘ 
s s . 


KS 
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t , ; 

II, Arjan Nath Bhat, @/o Shri Jia Lal Bhat, 327, M&i Bhawan, Prem Nagar, 
Nagpur Road, Jabbulpore (M.P.), who attempted to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matri- 
culatiba certificate on the basis of a false statement of having passed the said examination 
frem the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1947, has beên disqualified from appearing in any, 
examination of this University in future. 


Sola (Simla Hills), F J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
May 8, 1956. è Registrar. 
s $ i 
® UNIVERSITY OF DACCA. 
e 
e ‘Notification. - 


+ edit is hereby notified that the Executive Council (23.2.56) expelled A. K. Anwar 
Hussin, a student of the 2od year LL.B. class (Roll No, 168, Section B), an attached 
* student of Fazlul Hug Muslim Hall, from the Unicersity, with effect from the 25th 
February, 1956 for gross misconduct and breach of discipline. 


Unifersity Buildings, s ~~ 
Ramna, Dacca, K. ©. CHOWDHURY, 
® Te 26th May, 1956. for Registrar. 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER OF EXAMINATIONS. 
University of Dacca. 
Ramna, Dacca the 28th April, 1956. i 7 


Mise.—8178, 14.5.56. a 
<” 
Document accompanying :— 
One copy of the list of candidates who are debarred from appearing at Univesity 
Examinations for co ing a means at the Diploma A. H. Supplementary Bram., 1955 
e 


and LL.B. Examination (Jan.}, 1956, 
F. HAQUE, 
b Controller ofp Examinations, 


UNIVERSITY OF DACCA. 


` Orders of the Executive Counci!, dated fhe 25th February? 1956. | 


Disciplinery action against certain candidates for adopting unfair means 
. at university examinations. ei 


The undermentioned candidates who resorted to unfair means ab the examinations have 
been debarred from appearing at any future examinations of the University or fined as 
noted against each :-— 


Roll No. Na:re of candidate ‘Name of Exam. Name of Institution ; Nature ef 
‘ ° ; punishment 
15 Sadequl Alam Chowdhury. Diploma (A.E E. B, Veterinary Debarred for ever 
e Supplementary College, Tejgaon, from appearing at 
bed ° Exam., 1955, e Dacga. any future Exa- 
x z . minatién. 
19 ALN... Abdul Gani Final LL.B, Salimullah Muslim Debarred from ap4 
Mahmood (Jan., 1956). Hall. pearing at two 
° subsequent xa- 
minations. 
16 ° Dubiruddia Ahmed / Do. è Do. Fined Rs. 10/- 
. 
*%1 Md. Anwarul Huq Do 9° @ Do. * Fined Ra. 10/- 
Universigy Buildings, i e j f 
Rampa, Dacca the 29th April, 1956. ° Controller of Examinatitos, 
e . e 


BEL! l tim catcurTta Review Poor! 


l g 1 
e.  UTEAL UNIVERSITY į 
, ; N@iification ’ 
" -* No, "EC./212 dated @attack, the 4th May, 1956. 






Tn accordance with atanding Order No. of the Syndicate the following giudidates 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Anteal Matriculation Examination of 1956 are 
yenalised as nottd againat each. ° è 


Roll No, Name Institution. | Penalties Imposed 
é MATRICULATION 


e 


582" Sri Bibhuti Bhusan Rai R N. High School, Result for . 1956 Anoufl Ex- 
Mohapatra, ¢/O. Sri Dolsahi, Dist. amination is cancelled agd dae.. 


Prafulla Kumar Rai Balasore, is del.arred from appearing at 
Mohapatra, Village & (Private) any of the examinatjons 
P.O. Talpada, Dist. pricr to the Supplementary 
Balasore. . Examination of 1957. . 
627 “@Sri Shankar Shana P. R. High School, Do. -° 
see Behera, &/O Sri Braja Bolangir. $ 
Behera, Village—Udar, (Private) ed 
P.O. Taliudar, Dist. è 
Bolangir. š 
2109 Sri Basudeba Mishra, S/O Sribanta High : Do. 
Sri Rama Chandra School, Kalyanpur. 
Mishra, Village— ; : 
Goursahi, P. O. Mashra, ` 
a Dt. Cuttack. ` : ; 
26838 Sri Gokulananda’ Maha- B. B. High School, Do, 
e@thud, 8/O Sri Dibakar: Dhenkanal, k . 
Mahedaid Village— (Private) 


Gudisnali Street, P.O. 
& Dt. Dhenkanal. 


. o r x T 
8871 Sti Pravat Kumar Chakra- D. N. High School, TE Do. 
. varty, 8/O Sri Amulya- Keonjhar. i : 

dhan - Chakravarty, 
~ . Vilage & P.O. Kedar- ° 


pur, Via-Soró, Dt. Bala- 


- me sore, 


8900 Sri Bata Krishna Bisal,, D. N. High School, Do, 
8/O Sri Brundaban  Keonjhar. 
Chandr& Bisal, Village— (Private) 
Kusida, P.O. Irda; Lt. 
Balasore. . ë 
5837 Sri Braja KiShore Misra, Sambalpur Centre ; Do. en 
8/O Sri Karunakar  . (Private) : 


Misra, Nandapara Sam- ` 
bafpur, P. O. & Dt. Sam- 


balpur. s : 
54E0 , Sri Albert Tirkey, 8/O Sri Hamirpur High Result for 1956 Annual 
Ltcas Tirkey, Village— -School, (Private). Examination is cancelled and 
- Dubku, P.O, Rajgangpur, . Se he is debéred from appear- 


Dist. Sundargarh. A ' ing at any of the examina- 
: tions prior to tbe Annual » 


Examinations of 1857. 


. a e. hg 
s ° 
University Office, Cuttack, . = æ illegible 
e The 3rd May, 1956. : = , > Registr& 
r UTKAL UNIVERSITY : 
am Notifization 


k € | a 
p EC./289, dated Cuttack, the 12th May, a 

“ e k p e : ot 
` In continuation of this office Notification No. EC./@l3 dated the 4th May, 1956 the 
following candidates who tcok recourse togunfair means at the Anmual Matriculaticn 
Examination of 1956 are penalised as noted against each, in accordance With Standing 
Order No, 28 of the Syndicate. k ‘6 


a 


be 
--1956]. ... i 


e vom- NOTIFICATION --- 
g . 
Roll No. Name, Institution. 
MATRICULATION 
8689 , Sri Prahllad Panda, 8/O M.B. High School 
Sri Chandradhwaj Panda, — nipatna. 
At. & PO. Kalampor., 
Dist. Kalahandi. 
e - e 
6 
e e 
3102 Sri Mahamad Abdul B.M. High Sehal, 
e Siddique, S/O Mahamad Bhawanipatna. 
Abdul = Sayed, P.O. (Private ) 
‘7% = =—- Bhwanipatna, Dist. 
s. Kelahandi. 


University Office, 
Cuttack, 
The 12th May, 1956. 
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Penalties imposed. 


. ma 
Result for 1956 Annual 
Examination is cancelled and 
he is debarred from appear: 
ing at any of the examina- 
tions prior to the Supple- 
mentary Examination of 
1957, ‘ 


Do. 


_ 


eiliegible ~ 


Ey Registrar, 
° o - 
. UTKAL UNIVERSITY - 
. Notification 
No. EC./241 dated Cuttack, the.12th May, 1956. ` ; 
In accordance with standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates. 
who took recourse to unfair means at’the Annual Intermediate Examinations at 1988 are, 
penalised as noted against each. 
Rull No, “Name. Institution. Penalties Imposed, 
i f INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS. f : 
18” Sri Gaya Prasad Maha- Bhadrak College, Result for 1956 inal 
patra, S/O Sri Banamali (Non- ones Examination is cancelled 
‘Mahapatra, Village & and ha, is debarred. fom 
P.O. Mandari, Dist. appearing at any of the 
Belasore, examination® prior ta the 
- Supplementary Examinggjon 
of 1957, 
448 Sri Narayan Chandra Ravenshaw College, Do. 
Peda, S/O Sri Jayaram Cuttack. - ad 
Peda, Village—Mangulia © 
Sahi, P.O, Balaphadrapur. Dist. Balasore. 
e 
> o à = ` oe 
ae INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 
1763 Sri Gafur ` Mahammad, -S.K.0.G. College, Result for J958 Annual 
$/O Dr. Noorul Maham- | Parlakimedi, Examinstion is cancelled. 
mad, At. P.O. Bhwani- ~~ $ 
patna, Dist. Kalahandi. . ° 
1795 Sri Sanet'Chandza Patra, — | Do. Do. 
S/O Sri Dheneswor ~*~ < g N 
Patra, At. `& P.O. : ; 
> e Bhawanipatna, Diat. í e £4 Noa: 
z Kalajandi. e j SEa 3 i 
$803 SP Parna Chandra - Do. Da. ras & 
Pradhan, 8/0 Sri va, 
Maguni Chargn Pradban, n cen | 
Village—Odash, P.O. , o SY 
Khamar, Dt. Dhenkanal. i ~. 
Se f sa i e oe 
University Office, 2 Megible - 
è Cuttack, he * Registrar’ ' 
The 12th May, 1958. e 
Memo, No. HC. /242 i = 
e es 
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a _ NYÄYA-MAÑJARĪ 
Vox. 1 (20) 


JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA M.A., Ph.D , SAMKHYATIRTHA 
. tot l ~- 
The refutation of the hypothesis that a sentence conveys eroate 


Some thinkers hold that a sentence conveys knowledge. This 
hypothesis has been already refuted since its parallel hypothesis 
that a senter%e conveys the knowledge of relation has been mfuted. 

Pratibha is surely a form of knowledge. It is produced -by “Y 
sentence. But it is not denoted by a sentence. Just as the aware- 
ness of colour is produced by eyes. But cqjout is not an ‘object of them 
(Hence Pratibha is not the meaning of a sentence). l 

The upholders of the above. hypothesis argue thus:—-As an 
external object does not exist so a sentence denotes only the know- 
ledge of an object. The argument does not hold good since the 
existence of an external object has been proved. When the, sentence 
that a tiger Mas come is uttered different emotions arise in the minds 
eof courageous and timid persons. Ifthey know for certain that the 
real tige? hag come then thege mental changes take place owing 
to éheir inmmte tendencies. But if they have the mere idea of a 
tiger then such actual emotions do not occur. It is a fact that when 
a person learns from a sentence that a real tiger bas come emotional 
cHange takes place in his mind. But the mere knowledge of a tiger 
aes not bring about Gch a change. I$ the upholders of the above 
° hypothesis contends that the extegnal object does not exist at that 

: time then our reply to the contention is that it is a deceptive one 
and that it will not accord ‘to the object denoted by it. But it is 


» e 


a 
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e 
also to be noted that it points to -something Which has no external 
reality. When a real externalf object, say a female, appears before 
Ye different mental reactions occu, in our mind in recordar with 
our innate tendencies. Some (asc@wgeg congider her to be untefichable 
dead. body. Some (sensuous persons) take her as an enjoyable 
object. Some beings (tigers etc.) think of her as an edible“object. _ 
The different subjects have} different forms. of knowledge. Similary 
when different persons have grasped the meaning of thé‘senéence 
that a tiger has come different mental reactions take place. me: 
brave persons are encouraged to hunt it.. The timid ones are cowed ` 
down with fear. Such mental phenomena occur. But their appear- . 
‘ince’ des not” imply that a sentence denotes knowledge. Or, you 
may say that a sentence implies knowledge from the pragenative 
point of view. If you like, you may - subscribe to this view. But ° 
on no account thg hypothesis that a sentence denotes knowledge or a 
word denotes an idea is trué. Now, the upholders may contend. - 
that though knowledge is not denoted by a sentence yet it will con- 
atitute the meaning of a sentence like the relation of objects. An 
answer “to this contention has been given. The mutually related 
objects constitute the meaning of a sentence but not the mere relation 
of Sbjects. In this case teo, the objects which are presented to our 
cohsciousness constitute the meaning of a sentence but vot thé know- 
ledge of objects. Moreover, there is no hard and fast fole that the 






“objects; denoted by sentences, must belong to the present ‘time like 


the objects of perception. It has been argued that as sentences 
point to past “or future objegts so they.denote knowledge since objects 
are not present.’ The argument is not tenable since ihough sentences” 
indicate past or future objects yet-they point to such objects as have” 
been pioved to be real. It is superfluous to hammer this point.’ 

In fine, the meaning of a sentence is objectively real. It is not 
a creation of our imagination. Even if it is held that a few words 
have imaginary meanings then it is to he admitted teat words are 
related to objects. The charge*of falsehood levelled against verbal , 
knowledge on the grovad that external objects do not exist ĝas been 


azefuted. Thus we arrive at the sound conclusion that verbal know- 


ledge. is true. 
The end of the fifth Ahnika of N yaya-mafijari. 


. 


j i e a 
An introductory discussion to ascertain ae rey! nature of a word . 


The objector raises a question éhat the problem of the validity S 
of “verbal knowledge has mot bean as, yet solved since the source of, « 


‘ . g ` 
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- the knowleagh of the meaning of a word and that of a sentence “has 


not been determined. s 
Naiyāyikas say in reply tras in solve it thug: Is theres 
any eats to solve the problem?” If an event follows in quick, 
succession ao antecedent bne fen the latter is the cause of the 
former.. When one’ listens. # word or a sentence hei js aware of the 
meaning ofa word-or of thft of a sentence. Hence a word and a 
sentepce : condition’ the knowledge of thè meanings of a word and 
mgp tence respectively. 3 ; 
e What is a word? And what is a sentence?” An assemblage 
of letters is called a word. A collocation of words is called a sentence. 
~The abové definitions are not satisfactory since the reaLagsemnblages 
of deters is a fiction. If it is.so then how will letters assemble to 
e constitute a word?. Tf:the formation of a word is impossible then a 
sentence which is said” to be the collocation of words is far more im- 
. possible. Again, letters cannot denote a meaning since the problem, 
“Do letters singly or collectively convey a meaning ?’’ has not been 
squarely solved. Hence the objectors hold that there is another 
word which is distinct from letters. It is called sphota. Thjs name 
is significant because it communicates its meaning. = 
Now, the Naiyayikas may say ‘‘Let it be so,, let a sphota which 
is otber than letters convey a meaning. What is the harm “to us ?” 
The objecters point out “Why is it not a source off trouble to 
them.?”? The Naiyayikas. hold that a word or a sentence iSu 
source. of true knowledge because its author is” a` trust-worthy 
person. ‘But a sphota, being eternal, does not owe its existence 
-to'a trust-worthy person. They have proved that a word which is a 
~ collocation of letters is non-eternal. But such a edilocation of letters 
is not a source of valid knowledge since it fails to convey d@ meaning. | 
But the word viz. sphota which communicates a meaning is not 
non-eternal. Hence, it has not been effectuated by a trustworthy 
person. Henge, the, Naiyayikas-have troubled themselvés in vain, 
, adopting a wrong track. For- this very reason the Naiyayikas 
* have gok to prove by all means that ngn-eternal letters convey a 
ineaning and “that hypothesis of a sphota is to be refuted, 


Now, the argument of the Naiyayikas is as follows :—Let us take” 
‘an example viz. the word ‘“‘gauh’’. When the letters “g” ete. are 
` presented -to our consciousness wè ‘are aware ofa meaning. B® if * 
they are not presentdl to our consciousness, we have no. knowledg? of 
< its meaning. Mence the letters ig’ atesiare competent to contmunicate 


» 8 PAE Again, they are a sounã since they are grasped 
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by our auditory sense-orgah. Hence we eshould ad assume a' 
werd designated as sphota since,it is neither perceived nor inferred 
nor presented to our consiousned. 


THE REFUTATION OF THE Hypotsssis CHAT LETTERS CONVEY 
° a SENszEe’ 


The objector, i.e., the upholder of thé sphota, hypoth8sis reviews 
she above criticism and°says “How will your hypothesis stend ? 
All your hopes are withered. How do the letters convéy a senese. 
If the letters viz. ‘g’ etc are to communicate a meaning then do they - 
convey it singly or collectively ? A letter cannot singly convey a 
sense sjpce.wleen a letter is singly heard no sense’ is made out. The 
collocation of letters is an impossibility. Even if it is assumed ébat 
a collocation of letters takes place then does it convey a sense, 
itself remaining unknown or being known” ? According to the 
Naiyayikas letters do not coexist when they are not cognised since 
it has been proved that sounds pass away like a dream. 

* Though the Mimansakag hold that a sound jis eternal yet all 
letters &om ato z coexist. Hence it is very difficult to determiné 
that a definite collocation of letters expresses & precise meaning. 

e «Now, the Naiydyikas may contend that letters ‘do not effectuate 
consciousness like the eyes etc.” If they had done so then their 
unknown qexistence would have been enough to produse concious- 
naass. But as letters serve as a mark so they indicate another ` object 
when they themselves are present and known like smoke ete. Hence 
when they are presented to our consiousness their assemblage is a 
necessary condition. But such a collection of- letters is an impossible 
feat. Are the lettérs which constitute an assemblage uttered by & 

single speaker or by many speakers ? Now, if it is held that the 
said assemblage is of such letters as are uttered by many speakers 
then a great uproar takes place. Letters being drowned in that uproar, 
their individual distinction is hard to discern. Underethese citcums- 
tances you will think of assenablage or non-assemblage eof which 
letters. Even though we admit that letters anyhow assemble Yet such 
an assemblage does not convey a sense. Now, if lettgrs are-prp- 
‘nounced by a single speaker then it is noted that they are tttered 
with the help of different organs of speech. They are pronounced 
sucaessively but not simultaneously. Hence, the order of succession of 
theeappearance pf letters invarigbly takes Place sittce the succession of 
letters has not been given up. If gach succession is admitted then 
a single letter should Sn a sense. But our experience dontradicts 


‘ i ` 
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. . ait e : 
- the above con¥lusion. Therefore, as the assuption of the assemblage 


or the non-assemblage of letters has nọ logical significance, letters 
do ndà convey a sense. The same leciticism hoids good with regarde 
to een of consciousne#s, produced by letters. The 
events of consclousness, broduved by consecutive Jetters, cannot 
simultaneouly take. place. * each letter successively produces 
an event ®f consciousnes$ then the awareness of each letter should 
convey a sense. ” 

wag, Again, the upholders of this view may furtber contend that 


_ the dast letter of a word with the aid of impressions due to the 


awareness of its antecedent letters conveys a sense. Such a conten- 
tion is wot logically sound. The reason behind this critigiam*is as- 
follgws, An impression revives the recollection only of that object 


e the consciousness of which has produced it (the impression), But it 


cannot produce the -constiousness of another object. If they hold 
that the said impression will recall the memory of all antecedent 
letters in due order and communicate its meaning then such a defence 
does not hold good. If one admits it then he should also admit that 
different forms of consciousness simultaneously take place sime like 
the memory of all letters antecedent to the last one the knowledge of 
denotation should also assemble at that time, following the experience 
of the last letter. Otherwise, there is no room for the knowledge df 
denotation. eAnd for this reason the simultaneity of cansciousness 
happens to take place. There is no sufficient reason to hold that thee 
recollection of all antecedent letters and the knowledge of denotation 
successively come into being. If the contenders insist eon the point 
that these events of consciousness successively occur then at the 
stime of the appearance of the knowledge of denotati8n the memory of 
antecedent letters passes away. In that case will the memory of 
antecedent . letter render its assistance to whom? Now they ask 
“why”? We’ point out that different impressions recall digtinct 
memories but go not revive such recollection aS simultaneously refers 
to many letters. ° 


Nov, the defenders may contend that there swill arise a represen- 
tabive judgment having a reference to past and present letters and, 
the letters referred to by it, will communicate a. meaning. They 
simply hope against hope since there is no such condition as favours 
tHe appearance of the above judgħent. The sense-organ ie Tot 
capable of graŝping pst letters, an iss psession does not reveal a presetn 
° jetter and a sewse-organ and an impyession do not coroper ate to produce 
a judgment which refers to both past and | present letters. Becatise 
s . 
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when an impression is revived by the pefception ah, concomitant ' 
object and such other objects „itẹ produces only memory but nothing 
else. Its capacity for producing memory is only known tofs. Ib 
does nof render its assistance \o selise-organs by its fey A to 
produce a judgment which refers to letters? f 

Again, if letters had Bean held to Sommunicate a meaning then 
they would have conveyed the same sense though their ord&r had been - 
inverse. Now if they hold that letters. require a definite ordgr for 
the communication of meaning then they should also think qfthe 
problem whether the order of letters is distinct from letters or not. . 
If the order of letters is not distinct from the letters themselves then 
the” lethain spite of their interchange of place, remain tle same. 
Then, why do not they convey a sense, having a mutual change ‘of place? 
If the order of letters is distinct from letters themselves then fome- e 
thing distinct is admitted to denote a meaning,, In that case, the. critics 
express their wish to come over to this side (the side of defenders). 

Now, the defenders of the former hypothesis continue to’ argue 
in ‘support of their view thus:—A word is knowh to convey. a parti- 
cular e#neaning by means of verbal usage. A word is used by a person 
and it communicates a meaning. Then the number and the order 
ofeletters which constitute the word are observed. We notice that 
g person uses a word and it conveys this meaning. At that time we 
observe the defiaite number of letters which constitute ghe word and 
the particular order in which the letters are arranged. We also. learn 
from the verbal usage that the same member of letters arranged in 
the same defiwite order will convey the same sense. This is our. final 
conclusion on this point. What is the good of chopping logic? . 

Kumarila has*also said to this effect :—As many letters, arranged 
in a definite order, are known to convey a particular meaning so many 
letters, arřanged in that very order, convey the same sense. i 


' The upholders of the hypothesis of sphota say in reply that deg 
should now ‘discuss the point as to how one learns tee meaning of a 
word from the verbal usage of @nother person. If one dearns that 
anothen person undewstards this meaning from this. worf then he 
understands that the word conveys the same sense. When he regds 
thg apprehension of meaning of another person he observes which 
letters convey which sense in which manner. As he has observed 
so the same number of letter arranged in the same order will com- 
muuicate thessame sense te htm. Hence, the path of the com- 
munication of nreaning as consgucted by letters is wery difficalt to? 
understand. i ( 
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As long as questions, viz. How many lelters. communicate a 
meaning? Which are they? In which manner do th2y convey a 
sense?’\ are not put to you, you go og saying that so many letters ~ 
point to’a meaning, they,are such and such and they canvey a sense ` 
in this way. nye e ° 


° Sphéta is an inference 
` . 
Tom the trend of the above arguments we arrive at the concli- 


signethat letters by no means convey a meaning. But it is also a 

‘fact that when letters are uttered they communicate a məaning. 

This knowledge of the meaning-is an event in time, This event 

er take place if there is no cause. par excellence to ateSMt for ~ 
Helice we hold that the cause par excellence is sphota, 

The knowledge of weaning is an effect. Lest its cause be 
inferred, Or, Jet it bean instance of negative inference. Or, let it 
be a case of presumption. By all means one is to accept the- know- 
ledge of meaning as an effect. On the strength of anyone of the 
above arguments a cause par excellence of the said effect is to be 
assumed, We suggest that the cause pir excellapse da aeStion is 
sphota. : `- 

It is œ partless whole. It is eternal. It consists of no consecutive” 
elements. Hence, defects which have been mentioned to undermine 
the hypothesis that ietters convey a meaning do not effect tHe hypothe- 
sis that sphota couveys a sense. Hence, sphota denotes a meaning. o 
It has been said that a meaning is communicated by a word ( gabdat ) 
The fifth case-ending has been attached todhe stem ‘Sabda’ (a word ). 
Such a usage is highty appropriate. In other words, ‘sabda’ is the 
basic stem. It stands for sphota. 
Now, the upholders of the above hypothesis may contend that 
the word ‘sabda’ denotes letters and these letters -convey a sense. 
Even if their contention is admitted, they cannot reasonably explain 
why the fifth case-ending in singular number has been attached. If 
ithe ‘above "contention is true then “the usagé should be that words 
ceramunicate a meaning but not a word doeg it. * If a word is taken 
as*synonyaidus with sphota then it becomes appropriate to bold thatea« 
a word conveys a meaning. Thus the case-ending in singular number 
and the basic stem are appropriately & used. 

Now, the upholdgrs of the rival hypothesis take an exception 
to the said conclusion and aggue that the word ‘sabda’ dées not denote 
sphota. Bgt it stands for letterse since. the word ‘sabda’ denotes 
g@udible sense-data. Letters aye such senseylata. The import of this 
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argument is that sphota is not denoted by the word ‘sabda’. The 
argument does not hold good’ 4nce the universal which belopgs to 4. 
all gabdas is also audible but lacks the practical efficiency of ‘af gabda. 
Moreover, though the inarticulate murmyr of the spring is audible 
yet it cannot communicate & meaningeltke a sgabda. Hence, ’, what 
communicates à meaning is a sabda. AY sphota-sabda cogamunicates 
& meaning. But lettere do not convey a sense. For this reason, 
sphota alone deserves to be denoted by the word gabda. owt 

Now, the upholders of the rival hypothesis raise another objegtion 
that if what points to another object is dabda then smoke, a substance, 
which indicates another object should be taken as gabda. The defen- 
ders of the | sphota hypothesis sayin reply ‘‘Do not say this. „When 
we hear at the commencement of a statement ‘‘Atha Gah’? many > 
objects are presented to our auditory sense-perception. Let us see 
at the out-set whit is a gabda among them, We conclude that what 
communicates a meaning is a-éabda, ‘Tf this conclusion is established 
then there is no room for the “doubt that smoke and such other 
substances are éabdas. 

Now, t ifPhoiders of the rival hypothesis advance a ‘fresh argu- 
ment in favour of {heir hypothesis and point” “out that if letters are 
present then a meaning is communicated and that if letters are not 
present then a meaning is not communicated. They make the criti- 
cal remark” ‘How is the communication of a meaning causally connected 
with sphota ?’’ The defenders of the sphota hypothesis give a reply 
to the above cyiticism. What is not an invariable, unconditional and 
immediate antecedent is “not a cause. If an object invariably, 
unconditionally and immediately precedes afl event then the formere 
is the cause of the latter. ` Letters do not invariably, unconditionally 
and immediately precede the communication of meaning. How is 
it tbat they do not precede in such a manner ? TSetters manifest 
sphofa atsthe out-set. `, Then a sphota communicates a meaning. The 
communication of a meaning does not immediately follow the “hearing 
of letters. The manifestation of a sphota, takes place.. The imme- ° 
diate arftecedence of fetters is tbus contradicted. Therefore lettérs 
are not the cause of the communication of a meaning, A sphota 
really communicates a meaning. But the people mistakes that letters 
hage communicated a meaning. i 


4 


iz ‘The meene] a sphota by" letters® : 
. e 


Now, if it is held that a spboța is menilested hy Igiters then 
where are those riddies avhich besetethe hyphothesis that letters ° 
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A meaning? The riddles’ are as follows. Do letters 
singly . manifest asphota? Or, dogletters collectively manifest a 
sphot _ Kumirila Bhatta has raised li few oR as to the. mani~ 
festatio® of a sphota by letters. d 

Those who hold tha? the” apprehension of letters conditions the 
manifestation of a partless spitota are not immune from the above 
questions. °Sabara, the great commentator has also raised a question 
that if impressions. due to the experience of fetters are assumed then 
amn Visible agency ig postulated. But he has solved the question 
thug: In order to get rid of such an assumption if a sphota is postu- 
lated then two such assumptions are made. We are to assume the 
very inVisible impression and over: and above it a sphetazeisfistinct 
thigg., is to be assumed. 

The defenders of the sphota hypothesis feel the above Sion 
thus: They hold that the above criticism does not effect their hypothe- 
sis. The above riddles do not arise with regard to the manifestation 
ofa sphota. If the crities ask ‘‘why’’ then the reply is as follows. 
A band of thinkers‘defends the hypothesis, in this way. When ‘the 
first letter is heard a sphota is manifested. The second letter and the 
rest ones are nob to be‘ taken as superfluous since they make an 
improvement upon the manifestation of a sphota. Let us cite ¢ 
parallel caso. Those who test a gem do nct clearly grasp its true 
character at éhe first sight. “Though the true character of the gem is 
not clearly manifested at that time yət it clearly reveals itself to higa 
mind when it is repeatedly examined. 

Similarly, ‘in this case too when the first letter of » word is heard 
a sphota is manifested. Though its manifestation takes place yet the 
' speaker will employ. the other letters in order to make the said mani- 
festation much more vivid and distinct. 


. Inarticulate sounds iana a sphota 


"Some othgy followers of the sphota school hold that iharticulate 
sound ( dhyani ) is the only manifestpr of a éphota. ` The essence of 
‘a dhvanieconsists in the air. These airs in the ghape of dhvanis mani- 
fest a sphoté- which is’ partléss. When a sphota i is manifested it 
comes in contact with the ‘organs of speech viz. palate etc. which are® 
the source of letters? Afterwards this. very contact acts like a limifing 
adjunct. It eclipses the real chagacter of a sphota and makes it 
(appear as one havingémany parts sugh 4s letters ete. „As the air* ig 
constantly flowing so dhfanis pass’ away after they have been pro- 
nounced. bey manifest the imaginary forms of a sphota. Our 
° 2—19}0P—XI NDE 7 
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axperience teaches*that a thing appears to be ‘what it il not when it ' 
becomes associated with a liming adjunct. Let us take an example: 


fo illustrate» our point. When one looks at his face thro h the 
different media such as a sword} a gem and a mirror, his face ppears 
to be dark, long etc. The same musical nôte assumies* various’ forms 
when it is manifested by the. various musical instruments such as a 
lute, a flute, a small drum, a big drum ett. For the ref%son stated 
above letters are mere appearances but not real. Moreover, they do 
not manifest a sphota. Therefore, how can the above riddles, giz, 


“Does a letter singly manifest a sphota?’’ ‘‘Do letters collecttvely . 


manifest a sphota’” eto. exert bpi: influence upon the by pothesis in 
question. .' e | es . 

The appearance of jettera is due to association with |jmijing 
adjuncts. These letters have only imaginary furms. The upholders 
of the rival hy phothesis say. ‘“‘It isobserved*by the joint method of 
agreement and difference thai letters condition the communication of 
meaning.’ On the basis of this observation they also hold that the 
assumption of a sphota involves two assumptions. We say in reply 
to:the above objection, that if we admit the existence of a sphola, we 
make no assumption nol to speak of double assumtions. ... :<: 

» o In fine, a sphota conveys a sense and letters are not the invariable 


cendition of communicating’a sense.- They are to be taken aS ‘super-. 


fluous for this purpose. -This conclusion which is armved.at-is in- 
gontestable. ae : a CREAS 


_ (To bé continued) 
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QONCEPTION OF HINDU MARRIAGE 


rt k è ` 
Pror. HpRAMBA CHATPERJEE 
e 


5 


The mérriage system of the Hindus in ancient India is invariably 
the mogt complex of all the systems of the world. It consists in so 
maw, major and minor ritual intricacies, that doubts have already 
ariser regarding the exact rite which constitutes marriage. On such 
an issue Medhatithi, a commentator of Manusamhité of the 9th Century 
A.D. opmes that marriage is a composite rite comprtfsizgmmacvefal « 
suborlingte elements which have to be done in a certain order and 
the last of which is seeing the constellation of the seven sages.’ 
Raghunandana in his Udvdhatatvam says that the particular type of 
acceptance (grahana) that contributes to wifehood is marriage.” This 
acceptance or “‘Grahana,’’ has been explained by Raghunandana 
as consciousness (J fidnavigesa). Girls in general before marriage are 
termed as ‘“‘Kanya.” The betrother offers her to the groorewith 
words and intentions that she may be wife of the person to whom - 
she is given away. The person concerned has in his mind a know- ‘ 
ledge that the girl betrothed is his wife. This particular conscious-* 
ness has, beeg rightly called marriage by Raghunandana. After the 
performance of the rite the ‘‘Kanya’’ deserves to be introduced as= 
the wife of the person. Marriage being equally applicable to both 
male and female persons, the consciousness, which has been termed 
as marriage, must grow within the two and this point did not escaps 
theeattention of ancient lawmakers. In the Udvahatatvam the idea 
has been fully explained as—‘Tasya svikirartipajfidnavigesasya-sama- 
vayavisayatayorbhedadvarakanyayorvivahakartrtva karmatve’. * 

- Marriage to the Aryans is one of the most solemn rites that man 
has to go througl,in his life. On it depend his personai happiness, 
domestic feljcity, birth of noble progeny who will continue the family 
ine after bim, his moral and. spiritual cultura ang the full deyelop- 
mef of hig “true manhood. The preparations for entering into 
married life and acquiring ability to perform the sacred and onerous 
duties inseparable from it, as enjoined by the Vedic scriptures on 
every young man who wished to be aneideal householder, were sucl® 
as was calculated to dhbordinate thé lewer self to ths higher anf 

e e 

1 Kah pungrayath vivaha nama upayatal? praptayah kanyāyāh danakaranarthah 

sarnskérah setikértavyatgah saptarsidarganaparyantah paniSrabanalaksnanah—Vide Mo- 


dbājithi on Manu IH-20. . . 
a Bharyatpasempadakagrahanath vivahah—Px 3, 
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develop those moral and spiritual traits in his character that enabled 
him to ascend higher ang higher in the ladder of progress till he A, 
reached the final goal of life—highest, the best and the mef beauti- 
ful—which is full realisation of the ynity of the Ego or'individual 
self with the one Univeral self cajied Brahman. With this one ‘ 
supreme end of life in view, the andignt sages of the gacred land of 
the seven rivers, the rea] seers that ever graced the world, prescribed 
rules and regulations for every important affair of our life,*so as to 
guide humanity to the attainments and realisation of the sufuim 
bonum of human existence (A. C. Das—Rigvedic Culture, page 385). 
To the Hindus it is the most solemn affair in a man’s or woman's 
life, “pon “which , depend his or her worldly moral and spiritual 
welfare and final emancipation from the bonds that tie hint ot her 
down to the earth. Is. is certainly not, a thing to be donned and 
doffed at one’s pleasure. It is an eternal bond that binds two souls 
together for ever and each suffer for other’s lapses or derelictions. 
It is not a contract with them, but a sacrament and there is no 
-breaking away or parting from the Union.® f 


‘Now f Hadu marriage, which, as we have seen, is a long process 
beginning with ‘Varana’ and ending in ‘Pavaka or Sega Homa,’ 
some rites are comparatively important and for the’r importance these 
particular rites which are nothing but parts of marriage, are actually 
often termed as synonymous to marriage. In it the taking of bride’s 
hand along with the muttering of incantation (vide Rgveda 10.35.36) 
by the groom, is technically ‘termed Panigrahana. The text 
Udvānacandrālika is of epinion that the Painigrahana is marriage 
proper. In support of his theory he has qumted from the Siatra pf 
Gobhila* Grhydsamgraha, another text of the type of Gobhila 
grhyasutra, has harped on the same tune (vide Gr. Samgraha LI 
Piap. Sl. 23). From a close and critical study ofe these facts the 
conclusion has been arrived at that if a girl is observed to be defective 
after ‘‘Varana’’ she may be discarded, but once the rite of Pani- 
grahana is performed, she cannot be rejected as-her roarriage ės: 
complète.” Hven ifafter the betrothal and before bhe perforntence 
of the rite of Panigrahana, the groom dies, then sfe can be fiven 
wway to another groom.® This decision as propounded by Candra- 


© 3 Vide Arthagastram, III. 3.—' Arfokgo rrr ee eee ng 
vidyate’ —Āpastamba Dharma siitram e SA 3. 16-17 4 è 
Pr. I. sū 8 ~jiyayah va pani brkan, i 
i VYaraņānantaram kapyddogadaréane tarh dyi, write tu Gentes naiva mM 
pā nigrahanamantrasya niyatadaralaksanatvat, A 
Anena pradānāt paratopi panigrahanat purvam yadi varo mriyate Aaima deya— 
Vide Candraloke P: 8, ies 
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loka must, hewever, ndt be confused to be opposed to Manu’s state- 
ment (vide Manusamhita VIIE/927) that marriage rites find 
comletion- on the performance of the ceremony as Saptapadigamanay 
for the simple reason that Saptapadi is nothing but a part of (Anga- 
visega) the rite Panigfahana. This is“clear from the fact that 
Saptapadi has been mentionell after Panigrahana and from a study 
of Brhaspati’s statement” that the incantations of Panigrahana 
causes the girl to lose her ‘Gotra’ of father, we may safely say that 


-*Ménigrahana is marriage. The importance of this rite has gone so 


fa? that law-makers like Devata have prescribed the performance of 
this rite even after Gandharva marriage (vide Chandraloka, page 5). 

This froposition of Devata was practically in action a> igguident>from « 
the Mahābhārata, where we hear the story of Dusmanta.and Sakun- 

tala, who being married according to the rite of Gandharva had to go 

through panigrahana ceremony. 

There are others who are not in favour of undue importance to 
the rite of pāņigrabaņa. They, on the other hand, put forward the case 
of Saptapadi,; which according to their opinion is true marriage. ` The 
incantations of marriage are considered only as conductive toswifehood 
when by these incantations, rites upto Saptapadigamana are duly per- 
formed. In texts, more than one, there is difference of opinien re- 
garding priority or posterity of the rite Saptapadi before pani- 
grahana. eGovilagrhyasitra (2.2.16), Khādiragrhyasūtræ (1.8.31) and 
Baudhayana Grhyasutra (1.4.10) prescribe panigrabana after Sapta paese 

In the South-west corner the groom causes the bride to walk for 
seven steps in the circle specified there. In each’ cirele the bride first 
places her right step. The groom helps her to Place éach step with 

~ *the following mantras, one in each step— 
Ekamige Visnustva nayatu 

_ Dve ürjg 6 
Trini Vrataya of 
Catvari enayobh avaya 5 
Fafiea Pagubhyah ,, ° 
Sedrayasposiya is e & 

a Sapta Saptabhyo hotrābhyo ,, 

The significance of the above-mentioned mantras is thag, for 
profusion of rice, strength, sacrifice, happiness and riches let Vişņu 

lead her forth. Other incantatidhs read out there deserves notičè for 


* here will be found the proper meaning of Saptapadi— 


T Payigrahanikāh mantrah pitrgotrfpaharakah- ~{Referred to in Udvahacangraloka 


* - 8 


P. 5) 
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Sakha saptapadi bhava sakhyarh te gameyam 
Sakhyarh te mā yo sah salghyarh te mayosthyah. 


Here the bride is addressed so that she may ba his compatin, he 
nay attain her friendship. Let other woman not stand in their love. 
Let pleasant wives arrange fof her friendęhip with him. 

Now after the performance of this fite technically "termed as 
Šaptapadi, marriage is thotght of as complete. After this a girl, gven 
£ she is found defective cannot, be discarded. ‘The opinion,ds. 


supported by Medhatithi when he says : G 
Tasmin prakrānte kanyiyah pade kanyapituh bodhruvanugaye 

adstr unpädayətyapi bhāryaiva na tyajyā.* AS 
Kullukabhatta also supports the view of Medhātithi.® — < 


Next comes the claim of the rite kngwn as ‘‘Vagdana’’ as 
marriage proper. {here is no denying the fact, however, that ancient 
Dharmasitrakaras like Gautama and Baudhayana and most of the 
Grhyasitrakaras do not mention this particular rite. There is a 
reference to it in the Samkhydyana Grhyasitra. The Sarhhita of 
Kagyap? mengonajt— ` 

Sahavrddhadvijagapo varayet kanyakām sațīm.*” 

In, the same text it is said that this rite was expected to be performed 
in the month in which marriage was due— -> | 
= Kuryit vaivahike masi vagdinam dvijasattama. 

The groom also had to go through the rite according to 
Candegvara, (vile Ibid p.538), 

Well-decorated daughter in this rite is pbaced before the father, 
of the groom to whom. the father of the bride enters into a contract of 
giving his daughter in marriage to the son of the person with incan- 
tations (vide ibid, pp. 531-82). Other counterpromiseg follow. Ra- 
ghunandang in his Samské@ratatvam (vida p. 309) mentions that 
some incantations beginning with ‘‘Adya’’ must be uttered at the time 
of ‘‘Vagdana’’. ý ; a 

Kullikbhatta is of opinion that marriage is perfðrmed on thè 
cempletion of the rites known as ‘‘Vagdana’’. Hence, After it the 
husband attains mastery over the wife— yat punah prattamasampra- 
gangrh vigdanatmakarm tadeva bharjuh svamyajanakam.” 


A 
8 Vide Medhatithi’s commentary on@Mfa@u 8/227 i‘ . 
9 Evañsa Saptapadidjaat prik bharydtvanispatte Satyanugaye jshygnnordham.— ° 
Vide his commentary on Mavu 8/227, . ; 


30 Referred to in the Sathskararatnamala, p. 529 ( 
11 Koallaka’s tiké on Manu 5 /1$2s R 
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Medhatitl though fot exactly a believer in the theory of Kullu- 
ka, has almost associated himself with jhe idea, when he says that 
marriage is not complete in Vagdana no doubt, but the husband 
derives she right of mastery over the wife after Vagdina (vide his tika 
on Manu 5/152—Pradanadéva Asatyapi Ņivāhe Svamya utpadyate). 
Raghunandana, however, was “opposed to the idea. He is of opinion 
that giving? away of the girl according to rules prescribed causes the 
right eo grow in groom-(svamyakaranth pradanam na tu vagdanam 
(tewahataivam, p. 186). Dr. G. D. Banerjee says, “Betrothal is a 
-remdvable promise of marriage not constituting actual Tanig 
though such revocation would be improper if without a just cause’’ 
(Vide Tagore Law Lecture, p. 90). À mm” 0 t 

ePractically speaking, Vāgdāna is but a EEN which 
egenerally the ancient Indians relied much on and would scarcely 
break it. From Vasistha Dharmasiitras (17/72) we learn. that if 
a daughter passes through the rite ‘of Vagdina and if the 


` prospective groom dies, then she could be given over to another 


person, The opinion has its support in the law book of Katyayana 
(quoted by Apararka, p. 94). The issue becomes quite lear “by the 
words of Yajfiavalkya when he says that after Vagdaina, if a more 
meritorious person comes, then the original promise can be broken” 
and the girl can be given over to marriage to a person other than the 
pre-arranged Öne (Dattamapi haret pirvath greyarhécedvara &vrajet).” 

The true significance of marriage, however, is to be found if 
neither of these three rites, but what actually marriage is, can be 
easily understood by a close study of éhese three.—Panigrahana, 
Saptapadi and Varana, epeciaily of the first two. Raghunandana was 
fully conscious of the anomaly arising out of the -statement. of Manu 
that the incantations of Panigrahana -and Saptapadi are camplemen-. 
tary (Sampadaka) to marriage. Raghunandana has explained these 
rites as parts of marriage (Anga). On the superiority of the ‘part, 
depends the b€iterness of the whole. Hence, these incantations 
econtribute Speciality to wifehood caused by marriage and for this 
spgeial work, these incantations have been desigfated as complemen- 


tary to wifelmaod. The use of the word ‘‘Nistha’’ in Manu’s sloka, e e 


as explained by Raghunandana (Udvdhatatvam, p.16) leads to the 
same conclusion. This is further supported by the statement of 
Ratnakara...— 5 


. e bd fk 
. Pānigrahanikāh mantra vivahakarmafgabhitah, © = + 
Ld 
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That without Panigrahana a marriagetis complet 
in the story of Trigatku, referrgd to in the Udvahatatvam (p. 16) where 
it is said that ill-natured Triganku stole away married wife of another 
person and thereby caused disturbance to the performance of, f canta- 
tion relating to Pinigrabang. E 

-All these anomalies regarding mariage c can be done away with if 
we go ‘deep into the significance of mariage. The ide# underlying 
marriage in ancient India was the growth of consciousness—the con. 
sciousness of deriving the right of entering into the next new staggwof 
life. Sbeer copulation was never the ideal of marriage. By mariage. 
comes the: new responsibility—unencumbered Brahmacarin through 

' this riietes the state of Girhasthya : where a Brahmacarize has no 
right to enter. This new stage of domestic life to a Brahmagarjo is 
accompanied by rights and responsibilities and a person devoid of these 
rights. and respongibilities is never entitled tô live in the new surround- 
ings. Marriage is-said to be complete there and then only when this 
consciousness of these rights grow in the pérsons concerned. If it 
grows after the performance of some rights, purpose of marriage is 
expected tobe served. -Itis with such an intention that Asvaléyana 
Grhyasitra states that the most common rites are to be observed only. 
Some lawyers thought that in the rite of Panigrahana, where the 
groom takes the hand of the bride with muttering of incantations, the 
consciousness that he takes the responsibility of the bride for future 
“course of life, grows in both of them and thus marriage becomes 
complete. So Panigrahana has been equated with marriage. 

There wtre others who laid importance on Saptapadi in which 
both the groom and the bride walk for seven, steps. G. D. Banerjee 
(Tagore -Law Lectures, p. 102) says, ‘ These steps typify delibeta? 
tions and ‘the taking of seven steps wapige that the bride deliberately 
enters matrimonial life.” 

„Aftor the observance of the rite of Panigrahana; the persons 
attain the knowledge of united life of rights and respamsibilities. But 
as ‘long as this Saptapadi is *not observed, their consciousness of 
pre-achieved knowledge i» not full. By it they walk seven steps, 
which are indicatory of theix beginning of march for the, new sphere. 
of life, Thus Panigrahana is the beginning of consciousness and 
Saptapadi exhibits full transference into knowledge, associated with 
action. Manu has clarified the point when he Ae 


> 


‘“Teéärh nisth& tu vijňeyá vidvadbhihe Saptame pade.” 
e : s 
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‘FEDERALISM IN INDIAN CONSTITUTION—II 
\. ` 
Sairnga CHANDRA GHOSH ` 


° _ INTERPRETATION. i 
s% 3 ; : 

‘The distribution of powers is the foundation upon which the 
pluralistic super-structure is built up. The two pillars which- keep the 
structure “erect are generally said to be the amendment anéfittticiary. 

The vesting of the power of altering, modifying, supplementing 
fhe constitution both in the centre and the units saves the original 
distribution. from being revised- for the benefit @f the one to the 
detriment of the other, but does not provide for the settlement of the 
controversies and disputes as to the distribution’ of powers. The 
constitutional laws cannot provide for all unpredictable circumstances. 
They simply lay down the general principles. Besides,,poweéts are 
often overlapping by nature. Hence is the necessity of a body | 
independent of the.control of the centre and regions for the settlement” 
of disputes. À 


- p . 
LEGAL SUPREMACY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


te 


It has been urged that the power of the judiciary in interpreting 
the constitution is the out-come of the, written chafacter of the 
„constitution. But the egsential thing is -that the constitution is- the 
fundamental law.and the legal supremacy ‘of the constitution is essential 
to the existence of the state. This supremacy of the constitution | is 
clearly laid in the American constifution in Clause 2 of Article VI. 

“This constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall.be made ir® pursuance thereof, all treaties made or which shall be 
pade, unde» the authority of the Unfted States, shall be the supreme 
‘law of thé. land and the Judges in every state slall. be bound ‘thereby, 
-anyghing in whe constitution or ‘aye of any state ae the PEORES a 
_notwithstanding:”’ n> E 

. :This clause not merely establishes the ' suprernacy: of a “federal 
-law,: duly made; overa state law in*the ‘event of a conflict betwe8n 
them, but also actabliches the supremecy of the constitution itself over 
& federal law ine case of an inconsistency between the two: Every 
judge is thetefore bound to treat as void every legislative act enacted 
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‘by the Congress ôr the state legislatures which is incofsistent with thè 
constitution. ‘“His duty”, as Dicey puts it, “is as clear as that of an | 
English judge called’ upon’ to determine the validity of a byelzw made 
by Great Eastern or other Railway company. ‘The American judge 
must in giving Judgement obey the terms of the constitution, just as , 


his English brother must’ in giving® Judgement obey every act of 
Parliament bearing on the case,’’* x 
e 


: e 
Jupicra, Review in U. 8. A. oe 
Judicial review in America, therefore, arises not out of the 
_ written character of the constitution but out of its supreme gharacter : 
` its sogad written nature js only a question of form and follows as a 
consequence from that supremacy as a matter of expediertey.” The 
so-called written character is of a secondary consequence of something 
which is of primary importance in it, namely its supremacy as law, 
and confusion must not be made between what is consequential and 
what is essential. The essence of the situation is that ‘‘while it is 
the duty of every. institution established under the authority of a 
constifutionsto keep within the limits of these powers, it is the duty of 
, the courts, from the nature of their function, to-say what these limits 
* are’? This- -principle has been laid down in Marbury Vs. Madison by 
the Chief Justice Marshall. Although Marshall, CJ laid emphasis on 
the supremacy of the constitution, he was wrong in timking that the 
“judicial review followed as a consequence from the so-called written 
‘character of the constitution mainly for’ two reasons. Firstly, the 
constitution does not livesin the written text but lives as much in 
conventions and usages. Secondly, there are countries such as Prange 
‘both. under the constitution of the Third Republic and the. Fourth 
Republic which have a so-called wriften constitution but in which the 
doctrine of judicial review does not operate or does so only partially. 
'.« The judicial review arising out of the supreme’ nature of the 
constitution gains muster from the doctrine of seperation of powers in 
the United States. The rigid °application of the theofy debars the 
‘American Legislature ‘to set aside judgements of, Courts, cepel 
‘them to grant new trials, order the discharge of offamders or direct 
what steps shall be taken in the progress of a judicial enquiry”. 
` ` Coupled with this, “the due process clawse’’ has made the 
Mdiciary supreme in American *political life. , The Fifth Aaientuent 
; 3 ee 


“1 "n his Introduction to the Law cof the Constitution. (Othe edition) p. 159. > 
2 D. N. Banerjee: Position of the President of India. Medegs Review, May, 


“s1. 
3 Wheare: Federal Gévernment (2nd Edition), 
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‘to _the ee tion of the U.S. A., states that ‘‘No person shall 
© Beinn ...deprived of his life, liberty or property, without due. process 


of law.” «The Fourteenth Amendment imposes similar limitation on: 
the state Suthorities. These, two provisions are called the ‘‘due process 
clause’. Under the above clauses the American Judiciary claims to 
declare a law as void, if it js* not in accord with ‘due process’ even 
though the legislation may be within the competence of the legislature 
concerted. 


° “The constitution, however, does not contain a definition of the 
‘due process clause’. Nor has the Court been consistent in its 
interpretation of this clause. Broadly, the- Court defines it, s0, 
liberally as to enable it to invalidate laws which may be Sipi. to 
offend afainst “the spirit of the constitution”. ‘“Due process has 
both a procedural and a swbstantive meaning. T due process 
means that in dealing with individuals, the governntent must proceed 
with settled usages and modes of procedure’, e.g. no conviction with- 
out a hearing. Substantive due process, on the other hand, means 
that not only the proper procedure should be followed, but the law 
itself must be reasonable.” Consequently, it means, ase Willis and 
Cooley point out, reasonable law according to’ the view of the majority , 
of Judges holding office at a particular time. 


However i it must not be thought that the judiciary in the United 
States knows no limit and its power is absolute. „The Supreme Court 
itself -has laid down certain ‘self-limiting rules of interpretation’. 
(1) It proceeds on the presumption that the impugned legislation 
is constitutional unless it is satisfactorily rebutted by those who 
challenge it. (2) If there is any doubt on any point, the benefit 
of.doubt rule shall apply. That means impugned legislation stands. 
(3) Where it is possible to avoid the question of constitutionality of an 
issue without prejudice to the cause of justice it shall be avoided. 
(4) If an invalid part or section can be separated from othex parts or 
sections which Gre not open to challenge then the latter remains, 
whereas the® invalid part or section ‘only goes. (5) No decision is 
givga on political questions which are left tô thè judgment or discre- 
“tiore of what wre called the political branches of the state, that is, the. æ 
legislature and the executive. (These rules of interpretation are more 
or less observed in English and Indian Courts.) 

Besides, the very function of “the judiciary . sets limits to fs 7 
power. The Court can only jnterpret® tHe fundamental laws contained _ 
in. the ,constitutibnal document. Ite cannot itself legislate. ‘‘They 
; f ’ . , e 

a D, Bou, PP; 182-55. A Commentary on the Constitution of; India (2nd Edition), 
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hava a dearena, but it is a discretion within the law ae not above 


the law. Courts may modify, they cannot replace. They. can revise - . 


earlier interpretations as new arguments, new points ofe view are 
presented; they can shift the dividing line jn marginal cases; ‘but there 


are barriers they | cannot pats, definitg «assignments of power they “ 


cannot reallocate. They can give a broadening constructiog of existing 
powers but they cannot.assign to one-authority powers explicitly 
granted to another............ And although it may be wise for a Durt to 
give the legislature the benefit of doubt, wheré there -is a doubt, tt" is 
no part’df a court’s duty to do for a legislature or for a majority of the 
élegtorg what a constitution has not done for them.’’® : 
Our JUDICIARY  / a se 

“But unlike the constitution of the United States, fas is ona 
` in our constitution which expressly declares itself to be the supreme law 
of the land. Nor is there such a declaration in the constitutions of 
Canada and. Australia. But this does not make much difference. For 


‘the essence of the situation is more or less the. same: both the Union — 


government and “the state governments derive their powers, from 
*the® constitution, and constitution - has imposed . definite. limitations 
upon each of the organs and any “transgression of those limitations 
would make the act void. — 
No Separation TORY AND Dus Procuss CLAUSE ` 

-Nor is. there any rigid application of the theory of separation of 
powers in oureconstitution. Apart from the provision vesting the execu- 
tive power in the President, there is no corresponding provision vest- 
ing the legislative &nd judicial powers in the Parliament and J: udiciary* 
Tt also breaks away from the doctrine “in so far as it engrafts the 
English Cabinet system upon. an elected President °’. The differentia- 
tion of functions of different organs is not the outcome of the doctrine 
of separation of powers but the express constitutional prohibition which 
prevents the exercise of such powers by any organ other than the one 


specified. Apart frorg thg two limitations in respect of criminal law. 


_ such. as prescribing judicial punishment with Torrospedtivi effect, Xi is. 


* open” to our Legislature, like the British Parliament, is override - “the. 


effect of a judicial decision by legislation. © s 


œ Nor.is there any .due .procass clause in our constitution enabling 
the. judiciary, like its American gounter-part, ‘to exaigine the validity 
of laws hot only from the point of view of*the Legislature’s cope nes 


but also from the broader angle ofthe inherent goodness of ‘ual The 


i + Wapare; Federal Govt. (2nd Edition), p: 287, 
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` Article 21 of ob: constitufion declares; ‘‘No person shall be - deprive 


. ~ef his life or personal liberty except according to procedure establishe 


by law’. «In Gopalan vs. State of Madras, there-was an. attempt t 
construe fhis Article as affording "the same protection as the ‘due proces 


* clause’ does in the United States with the difference that in our cas 


the protection is confined to, the procedural law and does not cover th 
substantive law. But the Chiet “Justice Kania has rightly nipped thi 
in the®*bud: Normally, the expression ‘procedure established by law 
mus? mean procedure prescribed by the state. Here the word ‘law 
does” not mean principles of natural justice. It means lew, i.e 
enacted law and not jus, i.e., law in the abstract sense of principles ¢ 
natural Justice. For, there was nothing to prevent thee constitier 
Assefabhy from adopting the American constitutional expression. Besides 
the rules of natural justice, even as regards procedure, are nowher 
defined and the constitution cannot be read as layjng down a vagu 
standard.. The expression ‘procedure established by law’ made th 
standard specific, and it cannot-be specific except by. reading th 
expression as meaning procedure - established by the Legislature 
Moreover, although the word ‘law’ in this part III has different shade 
of meaning but in no Article does it appear to bear the indefinit 
meaning of natural justice. Besides, this expression in *ou 
constitution has been borrowed from the Japanese Constitution an 
in that constittftion, the word ‘law’ does not mean jus. e 

In ‘absence of the full importance of the doctrine of separatio 
of powers and the due process clausé; the position, of our judiciary i 
somewhere in between the Courts in England and the eUnited States 
< Our Constitution, unlike the English Constitution, recognises th 
“Céurt’s supremacy over “the Legislative authority, But such supremac 
is a very limited one, for it is confined to the field where the legislativ 
power is circumscribed by limitations put upon it by the ĉonstitutio: 
itself. Within this restricted field, the Court may, on a scrutiny c 
the law made lsy the legislature, declare it void if it is found’ to hav 
etransgressed the Constitutional limitations. But our -Constitutior 
unlike tht American Constitution does not recognise absolute supremac 


e ofthe Court ver the legislative authority in all respects. For outsid 


the restricted field of constitutional limitations, our Parliament and th 
State Legislatures are supreme in their respective legislative fields “an. 
in that wider field there is no scopeefor the on in India. to play éh 
rele, of the supreme court of the Tes States.” = 


€ ©. Justice Kania: Bum Court Teron (1950), Pp. 418-20. 
e 7 Justfce Das in A. K. Gopalan vs. The State of Madras Supreme Court Repor 
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In what has Teen | above it is evident that uh c Cons in our ` 


country will have no power of judicial review as the Courts in the f 


United States have. But this does not detract in any way, from the 
federal principle. The federal principlé demands only that the power 
of settlement of disputes as $o the limits fnter se of the constitutional 
powers of Union Government and these of any state should be 
confided to an independent body. Nor is "t true that this body must 
be judiciary and judiciary alone. In Switzerland, the Wederal 
Tribunal, the- Supreme Court cannot. declare any federal law te. be 
invalid for infringement of some provisions of the Constitution? It. 
may annul a Cantonal law in case it conflicts with the Federal or a 
Carftorfal coastitution. The Swiss constitution expressly assigns to 
the Federal Legislature the right of interpreting both the .Federal 
Constitution itself and laws passed thereunder. . 

But it should be emphasised that in the absence of provisions. to 
the contrary, it is ‘perfectly logical and necessary for Courts to consider 
and pass an opinion. on these questions... - - 


. à 3 \ . (V) 
Be tee NATURE OF OUR POLITY 


It remains to be considered to what aon: qur constitution 
embodies or sacrifices the federal principle. ‘Here our task appears to 
be twofold. There must be, af least, a precise statement of what the 
federal principle is, and there must.be considered how far our constitu- 
tion approximates to, or parts with, this principle. 

é e “8 -- 


FEDERAL PRINCIPLE 


Dicey defines federalism as “‘ the distribution of {he force of the 
state among a number of co-ordinate bodies each ‘originating in and 
-controlled by the constitution’’.® Federation differs fom the Confe- 
deration, such as the League of Nations, the United Nations, in that m 
the latter is a loose alliance of states and does not require anf sacrifice 
on their part of their sovereignty and consequently the ember-stages -~ 
can break away from it at any time at their sweef will. Whether the 
federation is the result of a compact between different states as it was 
*in the United States and Switzerlfnd or it is the result of a trans- 
formation of provinces of a unitary state ag it is in Carfada and India, 
it requires a sacrifice on the part of the states of their supremacy. * 


e a \ e 
® Ibid., p, 157, 
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‘Tt differs, ie tte other hand, from the Unitarianism’ which stands for; 
in the words of Dicey, “ the concentration of the strength of the states 
in the hands of one visible. sovereign, be that power Parliament or 
Czar”? o G 
FepEranige AND Usroiarantsae 
è SE. 

The difference TN a unitary constitution ad a federal 
constitiition becomes more precisely clear from the position of units 
in the respective constitutions. In a unitary constitution, the status 
of a unit is that which is, by way of delegation, given to them by the 
all-powerful Central Government. The units derive their position and 
power from the Central Government and not from -any Sthef source 
beyond Or independent of, that. They are subordinate to the Central 
Government, and can be superseded at any moment by the latter. 
The units in a Federal Constitution, on the other hamd, do not depend 
on the Central Government for their legal status. They derive this 
from a-source beyond and independent of, the Central Government. 
It is from the constitution, the supreme law of the land,. that they 
derive their position and power. They: are, therefore, on an equal 
footing with the Central Government, the relation between them being 
not that, of a master and servant. a 

This is the position in law. But administratively considered, the 
difference between the units in the respective constitution is possibly 
one of degree rather than of-kind. The local Governments both in the | 
United Kingdom and ‘France enjoy an “administrative independence 
comparable to that of any unit in a fedetation. But for that by no 
stgetch of imagination @an they be ‘described to. have even partly 
accepted the federal principle. "The federal principle -is to be 
distinguished from the method of devolution and decentralisation. It 
is the ‘‘ method of dividing powers so that the general and the regional 
governments are each, within a sphete, co-ordinate and independént’’.” 


` Howeyer, for a constitution to pe federal, a strict and dogmatic 
“adherence to this’ principle is not essential. What is essential is a 
_ Predominant application of this principle. The” different constitutions 
apply this prYnciple differently in response to their different circums» « 
tances. A  distinctfon is, therefore, made between ʻa federal 
constifution and a quasifederal ,constitution. The federal cgn-, 
stitutions are „those fin which the federal principle finds a p- 
edominant recognition. Thee quasi-feteral constitutions are „those in 


9 Ibid, p, 157. - .- ; . 
e, ow T Ibid, p. I e e TE: 
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which ‘‘ the federtl principle though not pyedominanty is sbonetheless 
important "3 - 
Two Extreme Views 


@ 3 wee 

In the light of these considerations, our constitution can , 
certainly not be characterised as one, which embodies the federal 
principle in law predominantly. The coxftitutions whicl® do this are 
those of the United States, Switzerland and Australia. Our congfitution 
differs radically from them: the points of similarity are far 2e ethan 

_ the points of dissimilarity. The main principles in our constitution 
which militate against the federal principle may be summed up as 
follows: a° e = 

1. The scheme of distribution which gives to the Centre 
upperhand (Part XI) including the right of the Central Gevaraments 
in certain contingencies in normal times (Art. 249, 253). 

_ 9. The graft of more sweeping powers to the Central authorities 
vis-a-vis the units in times of emergency (Art. 250, 365). 

3.° The unequal association of the Central and regional govern- 
ments in the amending process (Art. 368). 

g 4. Tif grant of exclusive power to the Parliament to alter the 
«boundaries of, rename the Part B and C states by Pee process of 
Iggislation. (Art. 8, 4). 

De Lack of dual system of administrative ageycies or courts. 
(Art. 257-958). 7 

6. Right of the President to appoint or recognise, as “the case 
may be, the Ẹxecutive Heads of States.” (Art. 155). 

7. Right of. the Gévernor to reserve a State- bill for the 
President's assent and the right of the: Prestdent to withhold assent 
to such a reserved bill ete. (Art. 200-201). 

l Ever inspite of these basic departures from the federal srinetple, 
there are some who characterise our constitution. %s unqualifiedly 
federal insessence and spirit. This is indeed an extreme and one-sided 
view, which in turn -hag given rise to the other extreme. view that our 
constitution -` is: „absolutely: unitarian | and not- federal. tt, has .beer? 
asserted’ that -‘‘ whatever categorisation ‘of: the units ofethe. Union™ “and 

e edistribution of the powers between the Union and the fits -are thêre, i 
they are for the sake of administrative convenience, and’ whenever they 
ectgate administrative - inconvenience they may- be constitutionally 
“ sapharows, ` i Poan or changed =. Theme - is is truth inm -this 

a s ~~ = e 


11 Wheare: Ibig., e 
°- 12 Krishna P. Natione: Is it Federation ? Indian Political Science, July- 
Keptember, 1954, 7 orate E g \ U 
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_ indictment A it gontains half truth and nof the whole truth. -To call 
either our constitution as essentially federal or unitary is to concentrate 
"" on one aspect of the whole thing according to one’s convenience. 
Such an one-sided view can never be scientific. A scientific classification 
calls for an unprejudiced analysis of facts and the reduction of them 
into identities which are the natural outcome of them. 

e e 


° QUASI-FEDERAL IN Law® 


Pite only claim that: can with any reasonable accuracy be 
advanced is to the characterisation of our constitution as quasi-federal 
` in law. This has sought to be done on the ground of our constitution 
being more ? analogous to that of Canada. Dr. Ambedkar says that the 
` word #Urfion’ (In Article 1 (i)) has deliberately been borrowed from 


thé preamble to the British North America Act, 1867 to indicate that; the. 


constitution was going to be of the Canadian type of federation. The 


term ‘Union’ does not indicate any particular type of federation in-as- ` 


much as it is used also in the Preamble to the Constitution of the United 
Stafes, a model of federation, as well as in the Preamble to the South 
African Act, 1909 which clearly set up an unitary cgnstitution. 
Besides, the wide divergence between the Canadian constitution and 
, our constitution precludes such characterisation. True, the Canadidn 


. Constitution reveals a centralist bias which directly expresses itself in* 


a number of pr&Visions apart from the sweeping grant of power to the 
Dominion. Most important of them are that the executive of the 
Dominion has the power to disallow any act passed by a provincial 
legislature irrespective of the fact that the law is within the specified 
field of the province; and that the Doininion has the power to appoint 
the Lieutenant Governor, thé formal head of a provincial government, 
and to instruct him to ‘withhold his assent from any provincial bill and 
reserve them for the consideration of the Dominion Executive and it 
may refuse assent to such reserved bills if it thinks fit. But to 
disallow an act oreto refuse assent to any reserved bill is not to 
legislate on the provincial subjects. The general ‘government has no, 
as in jour @nstitution, overriding legislative jowegs. 


5 w Yet. the cgnstitution.is quasi-federal not because it is less unlike 
that of Canada but bęeause it recognises_partly the federal principle. 
The constitution. is intended to work.as a federal one except in times 
__ of crisis. True, the prigciple of, federfl supremacy has been laid dowf 

even in the notmal distribytion of epéwers.. But this cannot be 
` resorted to, as hag been observed by fhe Popma Court in the State of 
Bombay oof N. Balasara, u unless there isan irreconcilable conflict 
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‘between the entries in the Union and the State lists iy A the cage 


of a séething conflict between the entries in the two_lists, the entries, 
should be read together, without: giving a narrow or restricted sense to 


. either of them. Secondly, an attempt should be made to gee whether 


the two entries can be reconciled 80 as to avoid a conflict. of jurisdiction. 
It should be considered whether a fairereconciliation cannot be effected 
by giving to the language of the unidh legislative lif a meaning 
which, if less wide than*it might in another context bear, iseyet one 
that can properly be given to it, and equally giving to the language 
of the ‘state legislative list a meaning which it can properly* bear. 
The provincial legislation shall give way to the federal one only 
if* such rgcenciliation should prove impossible. Thirdly, if the 
Act substantially falls within the powers. expressly conferyedeupon 
the legislature-which enacted it,- then it cannot hold to be. invalid, 
merely because it incidentally éncroache$ on matters which” have 
been assigned fo another legislature. Moréover, when particular 
provisions of a statute are held to be ultravires, the test to be- applied 
is whether what remains is so inextricably bound up with the part 
declared: invalid that what remains cannot independently survive -or 
whether on°a fair review of the whole matter it can be assumed that 


the legislature could have enacted what survives without enacting the 


part, that is ultravires, at all.’** 

It is clearly evident that the normal distribution a$ powers makes 
the central and regional governments independent in their allotted 
sphere. Secondly, neither the general ‘government nor the regional 
government has -the unilateral power to revise -this.normal distribution - 
of power. (The Union Government can only disturb this delicate 
balance in times of crisis -as distinguished from - normal time’. 
Thirdly, the power of interpretation of this division of power and 
settlement of disputes- arising oùt . of conflicting legislation in this 
respect has clearly. been- vested: in the judiciary, and properly been. 
assumed by it. 

In all these, the federal principle finds a ‘clear, Roca sitter 
Therefore our constitution may be said--to have recognised both thé 
unitaridn and the federal principles. During normal tinfes it is infentled 
to work.’as a federal system. In times of crisis and em€rgencies, there 
witl be a tremendous concentration of power. ‘The whole phuralistic . 
structure may be transformed igto an unitary. structure. In other 
wards, “‘ the principles underlying in our constitution aye a compromise 
between, the requirements of a unitary state and he demands, ‘of locad 


13 State i Y Vs. E N. Balasara, „D Basu, -Cases of Indian Gonstitution, 
1950-51, Pp. 8308-2 
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patriotism. As $ result, the new constitution has in it the characteristics 
-È both federalism and unitarianism. It is federal in form with a 
pronounced unitary bias.* Or, in the words of Dr. Ambedkar, ‘‘ In 
normal ties, it is framed to work as a federal system. But in- times 

’ of war it is so designed as to make it work as though it was a unitary 
system. Once the President * issues a Proclamation which he is 


authorised to do ....... the whole scené becomes transformed and 
the state becomes unitary wat 
> : 
H (VD 
. EVALUATION l . e.. 


This blending of the federal and unitarian principles in our 
constitution has been theecentre of much scorn and praise. ‘One of 
the lines of defence of the unitérian bias is that the cévil warin U.S.A. 
would not have been fought but for the follies of the framers .of the 
American constitution. If they would have been wise enough to 
introduce the centralist bias, the constitutional question would not have 
cropped up whether the states had the right at their sweet will to break 
away from the federal scheme. All these apparently indicate that the, 
framers of our constitution have profited by the follies of their counter- 
parts in the United States. But overriding legislative, administrative 
and financial powers in the hands of the Centre is not the®only means 
to avoid, nay, to rule out, the subsequent constitutional controversy 
on the question of secession. The problem could have been well solved 
by the insertion of the’ word ‘‘ indissoluhle’’, as suggested by an 
gminent professor, although for a somewhat different purpose, before 
the word ‘ Union ’ so as to make the relevant. provision read as follows : 
‘India, that is, Bharat, shall be an indissoluble Union of States.” 
ss id 


TENDENCIES IN FEDERATION e * 
e 


But far more forceful is ‘thee argument that the paramount 
tendency dn all federations is the ever incregsing power of the centre. - 
. True, the constitution of the United States started with a weak centre, 
“bat the centre is no less powerful, possibly more, than that of the” 
Canadian Constitution which began with a strong centre. Therefore, 
_if_is pointed out, it has been wise thet our constitution has not started e 
from. where tha other’ federal countrigs gid but had started from whtffe 
they are now. War, the Economie, depression, the growth *of social 


e u D zk Beea: Somé “Aspects of the ‘Ned Constitution of India (Distribu- 
tion of ‘Legis tive powers), p 
is Tn Ais speech petore” ine Ostis Assembly of India on 4th oe age 1948, 
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services, the revolution in the mechanical transport, al#these centralising 


forces. have strengthened the hands of the Central Government. But 
_ to give the centre overriding powers is one thing and tg leave it to 
acqitire on account of the compelling circumstances the powers by the 
intense cultivation of the powers already conferred, is a quite different- 
thing. For the former enables the ofivtre to abuse powers at the cost 
of the independence of. the states, while: the. latter -by depriving the 
centre of the right to be the sole judge of the occasions warramting the 
use of the abnormal powers and by vesting the ultimate power ef fleci- 
sions in the judiciary tends to make it a ‘‘third legislative body’. Our 
constitution has given preponderance to the will of the people by 
making the judiciary less powerful and by taking away nfuch of the 
viciousness of the shifting judicial decisions a$ is eyideñt in the @nited 
States. . 
‘But to bg fair to the staunch and unqualified federalists, one 
thing should be pointed out that the tendency in all federations is not 
one. The ever increasing power of the centre has also been -accom- 
panied by the ever widening power of the states. But in one respect 
the states found it impossible to resist the inroads of the centre. This is 
the financial strength of the centre and the financial dependence of the 
states on the former. As in the relations of individuals, so also in the 
"relations between the centre and units cash-payment has become and 
is going te be the sole nexus so much-so that manse authorities on 
federation apprehend that the pluralistic house may have to give place, 
under the heavy weight of the financial abundance of the centre and the 
slavish depewdence of the states, to.a unitarian and much homogeneous 


structure. This is more likely to happen in a country like ours -with 


its underdeveloped economy, poor standard of living, slender nattorial 
income—which call for and has already called for conscious economic 
planning’ Planning involves centralisation and the centralisation tends 
to ipnpart the unitarian tendencies. 


WEAKNESS OF FEDERATION ‘ E 
ad 

Ño less forcetal i is ihe argument that the maker! of. the- constitu- 
tion by making the centre more- powerful oman $ eliminate” the 
ifherent weakness of the federal constitution. ® This weakness. arises 
from two sources. One is the separation of the executive, legislative and 
eadicial power into almost water-tight compartments as in the United 
States.e The other is the parcelling of powers between the cenfre and ‘the 
regions. But this weakness is, ‘im a sense, the source “of strength of the | 
federal constitutions. Fôr countries «which desire unioni but do aof 
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want to be ubitary, the’ division of powers is indispensable. So if 


-there is to be an union at all, the diversity has got to be accommodated. 


However, theoretically the separation of powers need not be associated 
with fefleralism. All that the federal principle insists is not a separation 
of powers into water-tight compartments,but the division of powers into 
two distinct bodies. But prattically: the separation of powers is carried 
too far because of the fear and suspicions of the units of a strong 
cent. But our constitution suffers less from. these . two sorts of 
‘weaknesses. - 


: DIVERGENCE BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE 

e e A . a - 
Tt bas also been urged that the constitution is one thing, and the 
practice is another. Indeed, the divergence between theory and 
practice in some constitfitions has gone so far as to prompt Wheare to 
make a- distinction between not only the federal constitutions and the 
quasi-federal constitutions but also between federal governments and 


. quasi-federal governments. A government is federal which works 


predominantly as federal. A quasi-federal government is one which 
in its actual working, gives important recognition fo the federal 
principle, though not a predominant recognition. Thus a constidutien 
may be federal in law but in practice it may have a quasi-federal 
government. Conversely, a constitution may be quasi-federal in law 
but in practice it may evolve a federal government. In what has been 
stated before, it is evident that the constitution of Canada like ours is 
quasi-federal in form. But in practice, Canada has g federal govern- 
ment. For the judiciary has interpretéd ‘‘ the civil and property 
tights ’’ of the provinæs in such a way as to take the residuary powers 
away from the hands of the centre and to give them to the provinces. 
This led Brady to observe that “a federal constitutionsis what the 
judges declafe it to be..... whatever the legal’ merits, ` the 
prevailing interpretation of the British North America Act shaped the 
constitution into a loosely joined federation, wherein during times of 


> peace a substantial legislative power dwells ‘with the provinces ’’.*® 


Together with this judicial interpretation, other conventiorfs such as 
the sparingwuse of the power of disallowance and veto by the centre, 
the appointment *of Lieutenant Governor with the consent of 
the provincial Cabinet, the growth, of responsible cabine& form of E% 


_ ernment in the provinces and the * prevalence of strong public opipion 


- “against the central inferfesence haw done so much fo offset the centra- 


list bias of the constitution and fo*bring about a federal governmeni as 


x ; ® 
is haay: Democracy in the” Dominions, p. 44, 46. 
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to make Prof. Kennedy say, ‘‘seldom have statesmen mére deliberately 
striven to write their purposes into law and seldom have these more 
signally failed.” Although the power of judiciary in our constitution 
is much more limited than it is in Canada and some othér federal 
constitutions, the framers of the constitution could not restrict the 
growth of practices and conventions offsetting substantially, the erosion 
of the provincial autonomy. 


Parry Poritics 


However, this tremendous concentration of power at the céntre, 
tis “ovéwiding ° powers may affect adversely in the long ‘un the 
working of our democracy. The people of this sub-continent qith 
different races, cultures and divergent economic and political interests 
and varying conscigusness cannot always be expected to fall behind one 
political party so that the party in question will have a majority not 
only in the centre but also in all the state governments. Theoretically 
it is possible to conceive of a situation in which one political party 
captures majority in the Parliament, while another majority in all the 
state legislatures. What is more likely to happen is that one political 
party may secure majority in the Parliament and majority in the 
majority of states, while one or more parties may capture the rest of 
the state goyernments. In such circumstances, it may de possible for 
the party in control of the Central Government to discredit-and foil 
the activities of these parties in control of the state governments. If 
it so happens that the party in power at the centre is a determined 
group of people wedded fanatically to a particular creed and in its 
overbearing zeal to translate its own programme into reality, to deliver 
its own good to the people, is bent upon not to put up with any | 
‘opposition from the Stafe Governments, our constitution undoubtedly 
gives it power to impose its own way of life not only in “states in which 
they have been voted into power but also in States in whjch they are in a 
minority. For in all contests beween the Centre and the Units our 
constitution has, as it js beautifully put by one, ey given | the * 
Centre a walk over. 
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BRIONI CONFERENCE—AN EXTENSION 
i OF FIVE PRINCIPLES 


e 
e Pror. SUBRATA Kumar MUKHERJEE M.A. 
e ` Raja Peary Mohan College, Uttarpara 
° © The three leading exponents from three great countries, India, 
‘ Egypt and Yugoslavia, met at Brioni in Yugoslavia from July 18 to 
July 19, After the meeting the three leaders issued a joint statement 
stating ‘the purpose and object of this Conference. wy ti 


a Undoubtedly, the joint communique of Neti Naas and Tito 
is a very important international document after Bandung and it 
deserves careful examination for its contribution®*in the sphere of 
international relation and world peace. And certainly we shall not 
be wrong if the joint statement be viewed as giving. form and content 
to Pancha Shila against the background of the present international 
situation. Rather, it would be more correct to state that the ‘Com- 
munique’ is an extension of the Five Principles. ap 5 


Tt is also remarkable that the three countries, India, Egypt and 
Yugoslavia which the great leaders represented, pursyed a positive 
and independent line in the matter of foreign policies of their respec- 
tive states. And the core of their foreign policies is non-alignment 
with any power Block while accepting the U. N. Chartar as the basis 
for stable peace, co-operation and mutual bnderstanding. 

i n Again the three areas which the leaders represented namely South 
East Asia, Middle East and Central Europe are the three principal 
areas‘of tensign and conflict at the .present moment. ` We also 
remember that among the three signatories India had already reached 
mutual agreement with Egypt and Yugoslavia on the basis of ‘Five 
e Frincipless and Egypt again is a®*signatory of the historic Bandung 
Conferefice. : ee 

- ə With these remarks let us now proceed to the ayal of. the. 
joint agreement. Erom the published version of the press we note 
that there are 13 clauses i in the agreement (A. B. Patrika, Pato ‘Blet 
July, 1956). a . a 
- The first éwo clauses deal with gn explanation of this meeting— 

* they are general in character and emore or less serve as & pream- 
ble to my joint statement. The leaders first of all state that* ‘a 
e ° ` 
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détailed exchange of views took ilace on matters of corgmon interest 


in a friendly and cordial atmosphere’. 


In the second clause the leaders while reviewing the interpational 
situation since Bandung express satisfaction that ‘the ‘policies 
pursued by their countries have contributed, fo a certain extent towards 
lessening of international tension and to the „development of relations 
between nations based on, equality’., In other words it isa re-affir- 
mation of the fundamental of the Five Principles. ms 


While analysing the second clause of the statement we note— 
(1) That the leaders confirm that their policies have made definite 
contzibytion in. lessening international tension;—(2) Secondly, that 
there has been’ development of relations between nations based on 
equality. 7 `~ 

Prime Minister Chou-En-lai while delivering the political 
report before the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conférence 
on 30th January, 1956, made a similar observation—‘‘since last 
year, the ‘Bandung Spirit’ for peaceful co-existence and against 
colonialism and the ‘Geneva spirit’ for the easing of international 
tension and the settlement of international disputes through negotia- 
tfons*have won growing support among the peoples of the whole 
world, "* (Political Report, page 4) 


An objective analysis of the existing fucernatiowal Postion will 
also show that the leaders’ observations regarding international situa- 
tion are fully justified. In the Far East we note that diplomatic 
relation has been. establishad between Peoples’ China and Nepal. 
It is undoubtedly a great achievement in the conéext of the ‘cold wari. 
An understanding has been reached between China and Indonesia a 
that vexed question of ‘dual Nationality.’ And the next important 
event is the conclusion of agreement between China and U.S.A. on 
the release pf civilians between the respective States. 


Apart from the Geneva Conference between the “heads of the 
Governments which has practically opened a new epoch in "the inter- 
hational relations, re-establishment of relations betweéff Yugoslavia 
fd Soviet Union has made a. major contribution in efsing tension 
in tlfe East and South East Europe. The establist*ment of. diplomatic 
welagion between Soviet Union ang German Federal Republic and thé 
sigæng of Austrian State Treaty are outstanding achjevements of- 


last: one year which have greatly facilitated in lessening international ies 


tension and paving the way 1h stable peace. 


ye 
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e e 
Importance "of contacts und summit talks 


The third clause lays emphasis on contacts and exchange of views 
between eleaders of different countries.. It states in a categorical way 


that the ‘contacts and talks Between the leaders of various countries l 


following different policies hawe contributed to a better understanding 
of each othe? s view points ahd a growing repogmition of the principles 


- of active and peaceful co-existence.’ 


e $f course, the importance and urgency of the ‘contacts’ afi 
“exchange of views’ between different countries in all level, have been 
gaining ground specially, after Chou-Nehru talks and the respective 


-visit of *the two Prime Ministers in India and China. Fn,the btstofic » 


Geygva,Conference of heads of Governments of the Big Four Powers 
held in July, 1955, just after the Bandung Conference, we noticed again 
the urge and necessity of Such talk and contact between the heads 
of the |Governments. ` Practically ‘Geneva Conference’ gave a new 
impetus and exhibited a new trend in the international relation. 

In the words of French Prime Minister M. Edgar Faure—wbo 
while addressing the Geneva Conference remarked—‘ our meeting is 
of a very exceptional character. Upto this day, none of us could 
have said that he had met even if separately, with the other three. ° 
There has been no similar conference among the Heads of Governs 
ments in the = ten years. It is during these ten years that the 
‘so-called ‘cold war’ has developed. Our meeting can put an end to 
this particular historical period and, consequently, to the ‘cold war.” 
That is what the peoples are hoping for. And it is oureduty not to 
-ear poimi them.’ 

In the joint statement of Nehru- Bulganin-Khrushchev issued 
‘on the 18th December, 1955, the contribution of the visits and exchange 
‘of views of the leaders of the two countries was specially inentioned. 
It was stated that “‘the visit to India by N. A. Bulganin, Chairman 

‘of the U. S. &: R. Council of Ministers, and N. S. Khrushchev, 


a Presidium Member of the U. S. S. R. Supreme Soviet, and the visit 


to the Soviet Union by Jawaharlal. Nehru, e Prime Minister of India, 


3 ehabled them” personally to become acquainted with the peoples of 


these countries and with their way of life, with the problems, achieve. ~ 
ments and strivings of each country and resulted in mutual uoder- 
standing being reached between theme and the peoples of their cous- © 
tries, based on mutual ad ate gogd ewill and tolerance.’’ (Ind™® 


itis Soviet Joint Communique). * : 


The contribution of these ‘vigits? in the cause of universal peace 
and mutual understanding has*again been emphasised in the Supreme 
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` Soviet Resolution (dated Dec. 9, ’55). The resolutign states—‘‘The’ 


Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics believes 


- that the visit-of N. A; Bulg ganin, Chairman of the U. 8. S. R. Council 


. courftries and co-operate. 


of Ministers, and N. S. Khrushchev,«Member of the Presidium of thè 
U. S. S: R. Supreme Soviet, showed the great importance of personal 
contact between statesmen for’ mutuad understanding, the establish- 
ment of confidence among Slates and the evelopment. of “nternational 


co-operation.’ as a Å 


In the joint statement of Bulganin-Eden issued on April 26cof 


this year, we note a similar stress on ‘personal contact.’ The twa 
heads of Governments belonging to two different Social camps stated 
that ‘they yeeognised that one of the important factors im streng- 
thening international confidence consists in personal contacts, betgeen 
léading statesmen, which have produced positive results.’ - ° 


Thus we note that the reference on ‘contacts and talks between 
the leaders of different countries’ as stated in the communique is not 
an exclusive contribution of this document. But the manner in which 
the whole clause has-been stated in the document, its emphasis and 
stress on the results already achieved and its link with the ‘growing 
recognition of the principles of peaceful and active co-existence’ is 
definitely a positive feature of this joint statement. 

Particular attention should also be drawn to the qualifying word 
‘active’ béfore ‘co-existence.’ It conveys a new development and 
advancement in the sphere ‘of peaceful co-existence. In the 20th 
Congress report of the Central Committee of the Communist party 
of the Sovief Union Mr..Khrushchev while speaking on ‘peaceful 
co existence’ emphasised that peaceful co-exéstence cannot be a static 
category and observed—‘‘we believe that countries with different social 
systems gan do more than exist side by side. It is necessary to 
proceed further, to improve relations, strengthen condidence between 
© (Central Committee Report, p. 89). 

From the leaders’ statement we know that Phere has been an 


improvement even after the 20.8 Congress. The active *co-existence® 


to-day*means that fhe dountries with different sociai systems are* not 


merely existing side by side---but they are also contactiag with e&ch ` 


‘other in an ‘active manner’ in order to understand each other and to 
improve their relations and confidence. The statement thus records 
ap advancement in the Sporen of * peaceful co-existence.’ 

The peaceful co existence §s also clearly exhibited i in the mutuale 
help and economic assistance Which are now taking place between 
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Goose i &f different political ° systems. Mr. A. T “Mikoyan; 
First Deputy Chairman of the U. 8. S. R. Council of Ministers while 
addressing the 20th Congress observed that---“It is our firm conviction 
that lasting peaceful co- existence is inconceivable without trade, which 
eoffers a good basis for it seven after: she formation of the world 
markets.’’ ¢ (Speech ab the 20th Congress, p. 20). 

In the\Nebru- Bulganin joint. statement, this point was specially 
stressed. ‘The two leaders observed-—‘‘One of the most effective ways 
of Seducing the fear and tension in-international relations is removal 
‘of the barriers preventing co-operation and- mutual understanding. 
In ordez to achieve this aim cultural ant economic contacts must, be 
fostered between the countries, .. <`tThe Chairmafof the U. 8° 
SA. Council of-Ministers, the: Presidio Member of the U.S. S. R. 
” Supreme Soviet and the Prime Ministzr of India, therefore, welcome 
the co operation between the two countries in the building in India 
of the Iron and Steel Works at Bhilai and in the realization of other 
projects which are now the subject of negotiations.’’ The leaders 
also expressed ‘‘hope’’ that “there will be a steady extension of the 
opportunities for mutual contacts on a basis facilitating understanding 
and respect for the different ways of life in the two countries.’’ (Joint 
India-Soviet Communique, p. 4). aa 

In the Soviet- Burmese agreement we find a similar co-operation 
and exchange í of trade. The joint sta‘ement states—‘The Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union has agreed to assist and co-operate with the 
Government of the Union of Burma in the drawing up of a program 
of agricultural development, the construction of major irrigation works, 
e and the building of sewral industrial enterprises.” . (Soviet-Burmese 
Joint Economic Agreement). 

Again iu the Soviet-Yugoslav economic relations we fing the same 

spirit of goodwill and the extension of the active peaceful co-existence, 

The Polish-Pakistani trade agreement, signed in February of the 

current year, can serve as a convincing example in this- connection; 

> according "to this agreement Poland will supply Pakistan with machi- 

nefy, electrical equipment and other comméditiés in exchange for Jute; 
Cotton and œher goods. - ee 

= Chinese-Egypteand Chinere-Sudan trade agreements made. in 

the early part of this year are important events pointing to a Closer, 


relation between n s China and the Arab world. 


= 
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a, Whilf re-affirming theis faith in the. Bandung Principles the 
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leaders have tried to analyse. the causes of ‘fears and apprehensions’ f 
which dominate the world to-day. They also consider that so long 
these maladiés remain, no firm basis for peace can be established in 
the world. And the communique correctly underlines that progressive 
and gradual steps have tobe undertakeb for the removal of these 


barriers of peace. - b. 
e 


s 
-~ CAUSES OF FEARS AND APPREHENSIONS # 
á e 


In the successive clauses, namely 5 to 8 the causes of føars, 
and tensions as also different steps for their removal. have been - 
suggested. In the fifth clause the signatories assert that ‘groups’ 
and ‘Blecks’s ôf different nations ‘tend to perpetuate these” fears’., 
Undoubtedly, " these observations relate to ‘military alliances’ r 
‘regional military blocks’, like SEATO, NATO and Baghdad Pact. * 
It may be recalled that the leaders have elsewhere expressed strong 
views against these alliances. toe 

The joint statement of Nehru-Bulganin states that, “The 
statesmen of the U.S.S.R. and the Prime Minister of India agree 
that the formation of military alliances or regional ‘military blocs is 
not a means of ensuring peace and security. Such alliances have 
extended the boundaries of the ‘cold war’ and have brought an 
elément of instability into the areas concerned, added to the fear and 
tension andecreated further obstacles. hindering. the pedteful develop- 
ment of the countries concerned. Peace and genuine security for 
_ the peoples can be assured only by the collective efforts of the states’* 
(India-Soviet J8int Agreement, p. 4). z 

Tripartite Arab Conference ‘of Egypt, Qyria and Saudi arabia i 
which was heid in- Cairo from March 6 to 11 while recording theif 
strong objection against the ‘Baghdad Pact’ declared ‘‘That the 
defence of the Arab ‘world must be treated as a vital matter by the 
Arab states since their own security demands this. .The Arab states 
should not. participate in pacts which certain foreiga Powers ‘are 
seeking to use in their interest&§ while sdcrificing the interests and » 
aspirations of the Arab states and destroying the unity of our nitions ”” 

Thus we note that the leaders’ anxiety” and concgn regarding ~ 
‘groups’ and ‘military alliance’ are shared by 4 large section of the 
peace-loving nations of the world. Here the leaders have suggested 
“thfee possible remedies for safeguafding peace. ‘Rhey are (i) ‘collective. 
secutity as against Zonal Security en a world basis, (ii)e Enlargements 
of the sphere of freedom, oH Eading of domination of one country : 


ever anotber.~ eee ae j ; : T Sy 
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of cgurse, ¿hese remtdies are not new provisions since they 
are incorporated in the Bandung declaration as also in the joint 
statements of Nehru-Bulganin, Nehru- Ato agreement 4nd other 


similar agreements. a 
: DisanMamner : 

ong S ` -.0. 
The clauge on disarmament is more or less a reiteration of the 
Bandung deMlaration. But the emphasis of the statement is parti- 
cularly on the prohibition and stopping of the experiments of ‘nuclea 
and fhe thermonuclear weapons’. We know, that the recent experi: 
mentation of these dreadful weapons in the nature of explosions | have 
caused widespread fear and disturbance in the minds of all sécfiony 
of the people of the world. 

Aha? such experiements -endanger ‘the- health of- “the -eiviliant 
has recently been admilted by the scientists. As- such -leaders 
warning that ‘a pollution of the atmosphere affecting other: countrie: 
and large peaceful areas regardless of frontiers and are a violatior 
of international morality’ is timely. 5 

In the joint statement of Bulganin and Guy Mollet, Chairmar 
of the Council of Ministers of the French Republic weeobserved : 
genuine and sincere urge for Disarmament. The two Statesmen hay 
._stated—‘‘In the course of the conversations, the representatives ol 
the U.S.S.R. and France made a broad examination of the disarma. 
ment problem and agreed that, in the present conditions, it Constitute: 
an urgent international problem. ‘They are convinced that its solution 
will be of exceptional importance in diminishing international tension 
strengthening confidence, -and.. easing ‘the burden `of military 
expenditure. ° 

But unfortunately no decison has yet been Sakei between th 
big powers over this vital question. The UN Disarmamen 
Commission. praetically came to a deadlock in the last Londo: 
Conference. The Soviet’ Union agreed to reduce its armed forcës t 
the level suggésted by the Western powers, but the Wester: 
+ powers did nòt agree to reduce their weapons ag suggested by Sovie 
Union. In the #ranco-Soviet joint agreement it? has been admitte 
that—‘The wench government recognizes the importance of th 
Soviet government’s decision to reduce its armed forces and armament 
unilaterally, and is of the opinion that ve decision can facilitat 
tee disarmament negotiations now in progress." ; 
e The commfnique also expressed’ tHe leaders’ ‘deep interest i 
full and equal ĉo- operano among *nations in the field of pescoli 
(uges of atomjc energy.? ` es . 
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DEVELOPMENT or Unper-D&VELOPaD COUNTRIES AND: W GEAN 


OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Development of under-developed tountries is an urgent yecessity~ 
since economic dependency leads to political dependency and ultimatg - 
interference in the domain of sovetignty and freedom. In the 
Bandung Conference the resolution on .‘Hconomic nae -operation’ 
(Sec. Al) stated that ‘the Asian-African Conference recognised the, 
urgency of promoting economic development in the Asian-Afri¢an 
tegion’. In the 8rd paragraph of the same resolution we find— ‘The. 
Asian-African Conference- recommended the . early establishment - 
* of the speeial United Nations’ fund for economic development. eae 
(Asian-African Conference final Communique). _ ~ 
` . And in the 20th Session of the U, N. Economic and Social. 
Council, held ig Geneva from. July 5 to August 8, ’55 the represen- 
tatives from India, Pakistan and Egypt urged- the speediest.. 
possible establiskment of the Special United Nations’ Fund. The 
U.S.S.R. representative extended his country’s support for 
the creatign of such a Fund. But the ‘draft resolution’ could -` 
not be adopted due to opposition of economically advanced ` 

* countries like U.K. and U.S.A. Rey te 
* In this conection it is interesting to note that in the Franco- ` 
Soviet joint statement we find a separate paragraph of Economic and 
Technical Assistance to Underdeveloped Countries. The two states- 
men of two different social camps have stated — ‘‘The government of 
the Soviet Uhion and the government of France. expressed their fuli. 
agreement on the need for common effort in yendering economic and 
technical assistance to underdeveloped countries, which would permit 
the establishment of closer co-operation between countries and contri- 
bute to reduction of international tension.” ° 

‘Tha joint Comzruunique of Nehru-Nasser-Tito has once again 
reiterated the Bandung demand that U.N. Fun® for economic. 


development be constituted and nabled to function effectively. . 
Ip the next paragraph the leaders emphasised fog normalisation, 
- and extension of international trade. - pi e> 


© The imposition of embargoes and obstatles are well known 

å devices in ‘pressure politics’. In. recent period we have noticed such 
gaonomic blockades and pressures in the cafe of People’ s China, 
Yugoslavia and East European ‘countries There can be no doubt, 
that these obstacles are eee in building. up’a healthy and 


normal international trad& Chey create. tensions and hostllity, a) 
` 


{ 
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As stich their removał will certainly lead toa loseenitig ‘of inter- 
national tension as hasbeen clearly exhibited in the normalisation of 
Soviet- Yugoslav economic relation. 


R e 
Dee . ARKAS OF TENSION 


The clauses 9-12 have cased graphically the principal aréas of 
tension and*conflict and suggestions have een made for reducing 
~ tgnsion and for promotion of stable peace. The leaders consider. that 
the problem of Far East cannot be ‘adequately solved’ without the 
` full co-operation of the People’s Republic of China, They have also 
expressad their belief that China should be represented .in tho’ UN.» 
This demand for rightful place of People’s China is one of the. 
JEtfidamentals of the foreign policy of India. She is practically 
insisting this demand ever since her recognition of the new Chinese 
Government. It may be mentioned that this demand could not be 
included in the Bandung Declaration due to the opposition of some of 
the participating members. Of course, the Conference demanded that 
membership of the United Nations should be universal, In this 
connection it may also be recalled that Egypt has very recently 
‘recognised People’s China and negotiations are now being held for’ 
- establishing diplomatic relations between the two States. Yugoslavia 
also has long ago recognised People’s China and has regulay diplomatic 
relations with her. 


And to-day peace-loving Nations of Asia, Africa and Europe are 
convinced that ‘‘durable peace in Asia is impossible witout according 
the People’s Republic of China its lawful place in the United Nations 
* Organisation.” 


GERMANY l : 


r 
About Germany the leaders have stated that the problem of 
Germany shoul@ be solved in confirmity with the wishes of German 

a people by peaceful negotiatéd settlenfnts. And we also know that 
the.peac& of Eprope, specially that of Centr&] Etrope, depends on the 
tas z pesoetal solngon of the German question. >a 


Mooi East 


e o 
o- The hekiainpottant question that as heen discussed by iias 
* Statesmen is the problem of ‘Middl East’. The communique states 
that. “the conflicting interests ‘of Greaf powers have adjed to the 
{ 


\ 


: + , 
` difficulties of the situation.” It also states that ‘thesegprobléms should 
.be considered on their merits safeguarding legitimate economic 


interests būt basing solutions on the TESOURA of the people genera ’ 


We know that the key politics i in Middle East is ‘oil.’ "We have 


also seen how the Western? Imperialis ° ‘powers maintained all thes? 


years their grim exploitation in the name of ‘trade amd business’ 
in the entire Arab World. In order to dominate theif oil qnterest 
they - bave even flagrantly interfered in their internal affairs, du” 
recent times Iran is a typical.example of this. But in the post- -War 
period problems in the nature of crises have developed .due to their 


own imperialist rivalries and in the growing liberation: movement, of 


the Afab world. PE 
Séveral Conferences, even at the ‘Summit level’ have been held 


‘between great powers to solve their dispute’ and to consolidate their 


position in the Middle East. But instead of a ‘happy solution’, there 


_has been a deepening of the crisis. 


The nature of the crisis has been well depicted by the famous 


Soviet mowgthly -‘International Affairs.’ While commenting on the 


last ‘Washington Conference’ held. in January of this year. between 


: Prine Minister Eden and the American President, the paper observes 


—‘The main reason for Eden’s Washington visit was wundoubtedly 
the situatién in the Middle East, where British diplomacy is in @ 
serious. predicament of a double nature. 


On the one hand, through her colonialist policy, in 1 patticular the 
Organization of tbe Baghdad Pact, Britain has antagonized the peoples 
of the Arab East, jmperilling her position thete. On the other hand, 
the bitter struggle for Middle Eastern oil between U. S, and British 
monopolies has greatly aggravated Anglo-American contradictions and 


is seriously affecting British economy. nlercanobal Affairs, No. 


“8, pË 28): 


Not only this. The papgr has. also: indicated grave pews— ‘For, 
thermore the recent reports ‘indicate that the United States eand more 


-especially Britain intend to move their troops into the Middle Hast. - 


for the alleged purpose of ‘settling’ disputes between fsracl_ and her 
Arab neighbours. These reports have not yet. been refuted.’ (Ibid, 
p 31). ' e 


ae’ ‘And with this if we mempmber the Soviet nate that—‘Soviet 


‘Union ‘cannot remain indiferent to the sithation - ‘taking shape in thé 
“Middle East,’ the situation 4 the Middle East cannot but pe grave. 
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Under these circumstances, the presènt commfnique of the ne 
heads of the State has displayed’ the most sober and the reasonable 
way by which the present conflict and the deadlock between the East 
and West may be ended. An 

The communique very “correctly points out that ‘the freedom and 
the goodwill of the people of those areas ‘are not only cesonia] for 
peace but also to safeguard legitimate economic interests.’ Now this 
is verydmportant. The leaders do neither igfore outright. nor ‘refuse 

“the éhelp’ or ‘assistance’ of the advanced powers in the matter of 
development of the backward. States. They aliso consider that the 
investments of Western powers in the Middie Hast—so far they are 
related tf the national interests of the Arab States—can e expect: their e 
reaggnakle and due share. In the present international context this 
@pproach of the Brioni Conference will have a lasting contribution 
in the rapproachment of East and West and in the actual application 
of the Five Principles. 


The leaders have also warned the conflicting powers that their 
‘economic interests’ as also ‘peace’ in the Middle Hast can only be 
safeguarded with independence and goodwill of the Arab Nations. 
That means, economic transactions and mutual benefit can take place 
in a healthy and peaceful manner only between the equals. 7 


In the next clause the leaders while expressing their grave con: 
cern over the situation in Algeria urged for a cessation of hostilities 
and negotiation between the parties concerned for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the probiem. 

The concluding clause gives us the basic approach ‘of these three 
heads of the State to theepresent World problem. They consider that 
‘the problems of the world cannot be settled at one step and that it 
is necessary to persevere patiently and with goodwill in attempts to 
find solution.’ e 

And their fundamental approach in the matter is ‘to create a 
climate of peace and to act in accordance with the basic principles of 

“the U. N, Charter.’ 
yt ‘In our pi%liminary remarks we stated that the Brioni Conference 
gave the ‘fornMand content to Panchasila.’ And we have seen in © ete 
our analysis of the different clauses of this brilliant communique how 
the principles of Daverelgnty Equality and Mutual benefit, None e 
aggression, Non- interfêrence and Peaceful Co-existence have beere 
ectually interpreted and worlted out in different parts of the world 
during the last one year. That peaceful o-exigtence to-day is a living 
e 6—1910P—XI ° | À 
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reality and a dynatnic princifle and that the glimate of peace is daily‘ 
being extended have been amply stated in this historic document. : 


And we may conclude with the following words from a recent 
statement of political commentator that the “The position of advocates 
of international co-operation is growing stronger in all countries. Ay - 
extensive Zone of peace has been fomaed, which „includes big and 
small countries and embraces’ the majérity of the popwpation of me 


Globe.’ (New Times, No. 21, 1956). . 
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“VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROCEDURES . 
AND SOME SUGGESTIONS 


~ `e Rawaware Kunpu, M.Sc. 


sò v Applied Psychology Section, Caleuti® University 


* ei is always desirable that each man’s occupation should be suited 
to his potentialities and capacities. If our work is suitable we shall 
surely discover some positive good and some real satisfaction in that 
occupation. But on the other hand if we choose a wrongocetpation, * 
was@e gure to suffer seriously throughout our whole life. We are 
hot satisfied, not emotionally balanced, blame our tools and conse- 
quently fail to earn plenty to support our families. Thus, the. employer 
and the employee, to complete the picture of an industria] situation, 
both fail to obtain the ultimate benefit. 

Throughout the world men and women constantly strive to make 

a living and to_live happily. The purpose of vocational guidance is 

to help each individual in achiéving these objectives. It aims helping , 

. individuals in achieving success and happiness through proper voca- 

tional adjustment. In all the progressive countries of the world thé 

importance of vocational guidance has long been recognised. In 
India the need of such a guidance has begun to be just felt. 


‘Rise oF VocATIONAL GUIDANCE MovVEMENTs 


e 

e ,* The programme of ecientific vocational guidance was perhaps first 
drawn up about half a century ago by Parson. His mission was to 
help the unemployed boys and girls with employments judiciously 
catered according to their respective merits (i.e. by knowing their 
capacity, ability, intelligence, etc). Mrs. Quincy A Shaw, founded 
in 1908 the first Vocational Bureau in Boston and its chief organiser 
ewas Parson? In 1907 at Basiey, Mr. Stokea started an office to 
advise the parents and children for apprentitesIp in different voca- 

* *tighs. The wost direct stimulation to systematic research in this , 
field came from Huge Münsterberg who, in 1912, while serving eas 
the Director of the Psychologiéal Laboratory at Harvard University, , 
first formulated clearlyeand extensively the problems and programme 
Sf vocational psychology.. From this*orfyin, vocational guidance was 
started all over fhe world.” During the First World War, the methods 
of .vocational guidance were exfensively Ẹ itikized. Psychologists were 
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called upon to render service in the classification@of army and 

- navy personnel and in the-selection of men for specialized branches 

of these services. . EET aoe 


In India, the first plan. of research. and- service in sando 
guidance was drawn up By the Applied Psychology Section of th? 
Calcutta University in the year 1938. Some enthusiastic research 
workers of the Section bed actually started the -~work ff guidjng the 
young individuals in obtaining their suitable occupations. From tte 
time on, the Section is engaged in the services and researches on - 
vocational guidance programme. Graduaily a number of vocational 

. guidance centres sprang up in different parts of India, (Patna, Mysore 
etc.) under the patronage of the respective Universities. In Bombay 
there is also a centre maintained by a private organisation. În 1 4, 
the Government of India started a Central Bureau of Educational 
and Vocational Gidance in Delhi. Consequently, to give effect to 
the schemes of the India Government, Vocational and, Educational 
Guidance Centres have been started in Allahabad, “Bombay, Calcutta 
and Patna’ under the direct control of the respective State Govern- 
ments,, Other centres, of the different State Governments: are ) expec: 

~ ted to start functioning very soon, 
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In vocational guidance work, the individual presents- hiriself 
with all his personal qualities and the task is to find a „suitable career 
for him. It Ras been defingd as—‘‘the giving of information, assis- 
tante, ang advice in pehooaing a career, “preparjng for it, -and progress- 
ing in it.’’’- rl 5 : - poeder g a 

Meeks vocation demands certain physical: and . wos: some ET 
psychological ` qualities (intelligence, ` temperament, pecial ability, 
etc.) ‘from those who enter it. The Individuals who satisfy these. res 
quirements ¢ can be succéssful in it. ` Thus in giving vocational Cae 
our main task willbe to make an at tempt to survey the “ndividual’s 
whole “inward talent’ and°his whole ‘outward environment of. fortune’. 

w» Correlating the results of these two enquiries, we cagedetermine his ` 
maximum fitness in a particular: vocation and aecordingly vocational 
e advice is given. “Always our aim will be, to direct the person to work 
” jnawhich ag many: as possible ‘his talents willbe utilized, and which 
does not, demand, as an essential® seqomement, any. particular talent, 
which he does not happen to possess.” . It is, therefdre;. necessary to 
study the individual in alleas céis—phygical, psychological and otherg, \ 
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before any adviee is given‘for a particular vocation. Thus by means 
of scientific guidance procedures, proper service can be given to an 
individual, or more broadly to the RN or country tó ach he, 
belongs. . : 

In short, the essential constituents of a sound scheme of voca- 
tional guidamce are—(i) to conduct a careful and comprehensive study- 
of the _indiWdual’ s potentialities, attamtments, interests, aspirations 

~apd limitations, (ii) to investigate the minimum requirements and 
conditions of -success of the different: octupations, (tit) to compare 
the two groups of data in order to discover the kind of work in which 
there is ghe greatest probability of his being successful and satisfied, . 
and (iv) to. train’ and introduce the individual in ile plrticular 
é Scted-o occupations. - se i 
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Intelligence is a very important: factor for this purpose and its 
assessment before guidance is of prime importance. An, individual 
should not enter in an occupation which demands a degree of 
intelligence greater than he possesses, or in oné ine which his: 
intelligence will not be fully utilized. In the former case undue strain, 
and in latter case worries and boredom would be . the ultimate 
result. So correct assessment. of intelligence is very essential. ‘Next 
comes the problem of testing specific abilities, viz—mechanical, 
manual, constructional, etc. of the candidate. ‘It is also important to 
examine other psychological . qualities, like—memory, attention, 
reaction time, ete. An enquiry into the scholastic abilities may’ 
*atfengthen our data. ° 


Another important factor for ie purpose of scientific guidance 
is the determination of temperamental qualities. A man might have 
necessary intefligence and specific abilities, but he may be unfit 
temperamentallg. We can easily imaginé what the condition’ of a 
man un-cg-operative by nature wil be, if he is led into activities 
which mequire a high degree of co-operativeneng, 


e 
z á No. lesņ important is the study of unconscious processes and 
tendencies of the individual. Interests, motives, ambitions, -aversions, 
etc., .which are in many cases -highly related to vocational success, 
grow from the. uncoyscious, part of the mind. The temperament?o# 
ethe individual also bears | a closed connection with the unconcfots 
* part of minde But this * problem, has not yet been taken into 
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Physical examination is also necessary,’ for there are. occupations 
which demand a high degree of physical ‘fitness. Individuals 
possessing other mental equipments but lacking in physica} qualities; 
should not be advised to take such vécations. So complete enquiry 
of physical health as well,as some objective estimates of generale 
appearance and special traits are neféssary. s > i 

Standardized and objective interview of the candifate, of hie/ 
her parents and of his/her teachers are also another important p” 
part for scientific guidance. Interview with the candidate Bust 
be mainly centered round his/ber favourite activities, leisure interests, 
vocational ambition, etc. From the parents information as regards. 
fome conditioh of the boy is to be obtained. The object of this 
interview is to get some idea about the family environment in® wish 
he/she lives and breathes, as well as to study,the heredity and peculiar” 
characterestics ofe the candidate. From the. teacher, information 
about the boy as regards his interest in particular kinds of studies, 
academic proficiency, extra-curricular activities,his behaviour towards 
class-mates and his natural attitudes towards the teachers, etc. are 
to be obtaineg. Parents’ and teachers’ vocational plan must have to be 
considered. These interviews also serve the purpose of minimising the 
variations of the details obtained from the tests . 

* When all the information is thus gathered by following the 
different protedures ‘mentioned above, the adviser is in a position to 
guide the boy in his choice of a particular career or careers, 
Vocational counsellor must also know and be well acquainted with 
the informatioh about the varied occupations that are existing in 
the country, so also the qualifications and requirements, which are . 
necessary for entering and achieving success in them. For this, 
he should have recourse to the help and co-operation of the successful 
and unsuccessful men in different vocations. ° 


? SCHOOL'S RESPONSIBILITY E 
The main problems of eduéation are to know the potentialities « 
of the student ard to «arrange his education in such a way that his 
otentialities may be properly developed. When the potgntialities o$ ~ 
the individual āre known by some psychological tęsts and techniques, 
it is the duty of the teacher to tackle the student properly in the 
Shoo! situation. Thus. we see thit the teachexs can really help the:, 
sfadent to take upa certain votatjon at the end of his educational 
career and they can also guide the, individual by engaging him in 
proper subject or subjects By,whfch he can utilize best his educational | 
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' talents. Therefore, vocational guidance * really comes into school’ 
situations and the problems of it are really the problems of education. 
Particular training will have to be given according to the vocational 
potentialities of the individual and teachers should npp them to 
agtow their potentialities in å proper way. , 


In many countries, parttéularly in fen ‘school counsellors’ 
are appointad for the purpose of directing, the child’ at the outset 
of his college career. The results are highly successful. Children 
who* had taken vocational guidance along psychological lines and 
who followed the advice given were definitely placed to greater 
advantage in occupation than those who, after receiving such advice, 
did not follow it. So it seems very benefecial to include vowational’ 
giy@Snct system ia school leaving stage. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BUREAU P 


It has baai ‘already mentioned that a number of vocational 
guidance bureaus have been started functioning in diferent parts of 
India. Though the workers in this field have started their work 
on scientific basis and lines. But in order to be an eideal one, a 
guidance bureau, must include some other important activities and 
must be well provided with trained men and proper equipments. 


I now proceed to put forward a few words about the functions 
that a newly started vocational guidance bureau should perform. My 
suggestions are based on the experience that we have gathered in 
course of our vocational guidance work in Applied Psychology Section, 
Caleutta University. > 


-7 (a) Occupational *survey—A detailed knowledge of various 
occupations that are provided in the particular country or district is 
very essential. We must determine from occupational survey the 
particular, vocations that are to be considered for the purpose of 
recommendationg -When the available occupations in the particular 
district are Jisted, next task will be o determine what mental and 
phygical qualities and what traits of temperamen} and- character were. 
ligely to favour success in each of them. Strictly speaking, for 
proper guidance only qualitative value of the mental traits and 
temperament will not serve the real purpose. Quantitaive values and 
also the knowledge about the requérement of minimum amount ef 
hose mental, temperamental and physigal qualities will be necessafys 
>In many cases,.job-analyses are essential to determine these qualitative 


and quantitative values. We fusy also per the demands of e&ch 
s 
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‘occupation t. 6. how many fpenings are likeJy to occur in gach occu-: 
° 


pation. 
Many vocational guidance bureaus in the progressive countries 


bave already determined profiles with, respect to each vođęątion. In 
India, no such yocational profiles have yetebeen determined. . Recently, 
Psychology Department of the Calcutta, University have started theif” 
work in this line. When such profiles are determined in aor country, 


_the problems of guidance Will be much easier. Š 


(b) Qualities of the candidates—One of the foremost taskg of a” 


guidance bureau is to prepare test batteries to find out the mental 
qualities of tbe candidates. The difficulty in this work ( particularly 


*in“our apuntzy ) is that many tests suitable for determining the quali- 


ties are not yet available. So proper test will have to be devgged. 
Some -amount of work has already been done by the different 
guidance bureaus in India to construct suitable tests, but considering 
the vastness of the need the endeavour is still very slender indeed. 

(c) To test the candidate—This testing would cover the 7-fold 
testing programme (i: e. physique, intelligence, temperament; special 
ability, interest. disposition, general attitude) of Rodger of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology. Interviews with the 


ka subject and also with his/her gurdian and teachers are also to be taken 


into consideration. A vocational counsellor must be properly trained © 
and experienced because interpretation of the examinee’s reaction to 
test situations depend upon his training, experience and personality. ` 
These three- steps mentioned above máy be called diagnostic 
functions of tle vocational guidance bureau. But a vocational guidance 


bureau must not only be diagnostic in nature, tt must also be 


prognostic | or directive. To fuon aa directive, it must. include two F 


other important items. 
(d Training arrangement—Arrangement of training wust be 


made,for the proper development of the young boys in * the particular 
It is the duty of the State as well as the society to follow the — 
advice of the vocational guidance bureau in developing theiy potentia- 
If any candidate is not economically well off, the buregu must 


\ 


lities. 
make such an 
candidate may not stand on the way of developing his fotentialities. 
Guidance i is useless if the State does not take propèr care of the oa 


dividuals. ° 


°° te- Follow-up career—Thg follow-up career ie the young 


individual admitted in a particular Tostitute*for training moust.be taken e 


inté consideration. His aon scores in ‘the. tests at the time of. 
á i e ' v 
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arrangement. as the financial insuffi€iency of ‘the 7 
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` guidancé must bave to be validated with the success of the’ institute. 
If he does not do well then proper methods should be adopted to find 
out the causes of his failure. Ifany error is found in the guidance 
procedure, his vocational guidance will have to be reconsidered. Next 
ame Sak of a vocational guidance bureau will be to establish the individual 
ma particular profession aftee his training is complete. But good 
academic ogreer is no guarantee that he will do well in the parti- 
cular profession. So even in the professional career the Bureau must 

Reap watch upon the candidate as to how he is working in that line. 


We have discussed in brief the main procedures (with some 
suggestions ) of the vocational guidance’ techniques. It is evident 
from the foregoing discussion that both the educational amd vocational 
gefflantes should be taken up simultaneously, for building up one’s 

“career. School’s responsibility in this sphere is certainly very great. 
Teachers definitely play a major role in building upeone’s career. So 

, it seems essential that vocational specialists and counsellors sbould 
be appointed in each school for proper implementation of the, guidance 
procedures and techniques. 
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JAMES JOYCE AND THE PROBLEM, OF 
“THE WORD’ 
. ow 
SISIR Cata M.A. °. 


Reviewing Mr. E. M. Fòrster’s Aspects of the Novel in “1927, - 

Virginia woolf lamented that the resources of language—“the 

medium’, ‘the word’—are very seldom considered a pert of the 
technique of fiction : ag 
‘in France and Russia they take fiction seriously. 
Flaubert spends-a month seeking a phrase to describe cabba 
Tolstoy writes War and Peace seven times over ...If- the 

English crite were less domestic, less assiduous to protect the ° 
rights of what it pleases him to call life, the novelist might ' 
be bolder too. He might cut adrift from the eternal tea-table 
and the plausible and preposterous formulas which are supposed 
to represent the whole of our human adventure. But then 
the story might wobble ; the plot might crumble ruin might 
seize upon the characters. The novel, in short, might become a 
work of art.” 


Sues 


*(The Art of Fiction : ‘The Moment and the other essays, 
pp. 92—93.) 


` The fundamental noveglistic problem of today is ‘‘the word.” 
Any study of James Joyce and his fictional eechnique must begin, e 
therefore, with a proper examination of the use of ‘‘the word.’ The 
age when a writer tried his best to present an image of life——an 
image of which the truth to life was more important than the words. 
used—— could not possibly last for ever, As the most self-conscious 
artist of the word that has yet existed Joyce attempted to confer upon 
language a complete autonomy ànd endeavoured to create a verbal ° 
vision of life that appartntly had very little to do with time and spaca. 
w This leads us directly to his aesthetic theory in generale and to tife ` 
thepry of ‘‘epiphany’’ in particular. . 

The theory of epiphany, as expressed by Joyce in Stephen Hero 
“and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, is*central to a completo 
“Understanding of James Joyce “as? a noveljst; and all *his- successive”, 
novels up to Finnegans Wake can be taken as either ‘illustrations or. 
enlargements of a practicale application pf this aesthetic theory. Te 
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` Dubliners, Joyce ina series of ‘epiphanies! ees. the most crucial, 
and therefore revealing, moments i in, the lives of trivial and common- 
place characters. In Stephen. Hero, besides giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of ibe theory, he illusirates+ it. The heroine says farewell _after 

‘an instant of all but union’ - The Portiait is also an epiphany— 
a definite insight into and a sbowing forth——of the author himself 
as a young nan, and is meaft to be ‘a fragmentary clue’ ‘to. the real 
meaning of life taken ` as a whole. Ulysses Is an epiphany of Leopold 
““Bloan and Stephen Dedalus. Finnegans Wake may. be taken as 
a very big énlargement of the same epiphany of human life. In 
this Joyce does not ‘‘epiphanize’’ any particular person, “but in 
it he triés to ‘‘epiphanize’’ the entire human history (‘the. nightmate’s 
froge which he was trying to detach himself) on multiple -planes with 
the help of a polysynthetic language. H.C... and his family, the 
the city of Dublin; his ethics and religion, become the symbolic staple 
` of all human life. 


The best explanation as well as an illustrative description of- the 


theory of epiphany i is given in Stephen Hero : 


“He was passing through Eccles’ St. one eyening, one i 


misty evening, . with all these thoughts dancing the dance, 
of onrest in his brain when a trivial incident set him composing’ 
_ somé ardent verses which he entitled a ‘‘Vilanelle of” thé 
- Temptress’. A young lady was standing on the steps of one 


-of those brown brick houses which seem the véry incarnation of 


` Irish paralysis. A young gentleman was leaning on’ the rusty 


railings of the area. Stephen ás he passed on his* quest heard - 


l the following fraggient of a colloquy out of- which he received 
an “impression keen enöugh ‘to afflict” his“ “sensitiveness ` very 





mr ‘severely. ABs 

i _ The «Young Lady —— S aliie discreetly). ; "O; Yes ii 

E , L Was. sat the? . c cha ts. pel . a gee 

bree ne The Young ‘Gentleman =— 'Gnauäibly) : 2 sed Sa 
i (agait inaudibly)....1....°. ; j s 

2 * The, Young Lady (softly). 2.. .., but yowre.., 

e ve.. aty.. o wick... Gd vi eens - 


` This triviality made him think of collecting many . sugh 
‘moments together in a book of epiphanies. By an epiphany he 
meant a. sudden spiritual manifestation, whether in the vulgarity ~ 

e: of speech or of gesfure or m memorable phase of the mind” 
` itself. He believed that it. wae fo} the man of letters. to record 
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these epiphanies with extreme care, seefng that they thémselves 
are the most delicate ,and evanescent of moments. He told 
Cranly* that the clock of the Ballast Office was capable of an 
epiphany. Cranly questioned the*inscrutable dial of the® Ballast 


Office with his no less inscrutable cophtenance. i om 


“Yes, said Stephen. 1° %yjll pass it-time after time, 
allude to it, refer to it, catch a glimpse of it. Jg is only an 
item in the catalogue of- Dublin’s street furniture. Ten all 
» at once I see it and I know at once what it is: epiphany 2 
—— What ?—— ‘ 


.. o ‘~ Imagine my glimpses at that clock as the gypupings 
of a spiritual eye which seeks to adjust its vision to an exact 
focus. The moment the focus is reached the object i is. epip 


enized. It is just in this epiphany that I find the third, the 
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supreme quafity of beaaty. 

Joyce explains bis own conception of art as an epiphany, ‘a 

sudden spiritual manifestation’ that enables the artist to have a 

deep insight into the lives of others, and by capturing some of ‘the 

most delicafe and evanscent of moments’ the artist can and does 
“find a clue to the meaning of human life as a whole. 

- This theory of epiphany is, however, for Joyce bound up intima- 
tely with the three cardinal principles of Aquinas. These principles 
are integritas, Consonantia and claritas: Again Stephen explains all 
this in a pseudo-scholastic manner thus : 


‘“_—e-You know what Aquinas says: The three things 
requsite for beauty are, integrity, wholeness, symmetry and 


radiance. Sofne day I will expand that sentence into” a° 


treatise. Consider the performance of your own mind when 


confronted with any object, hypothetically beautiful. Your | 


„mind to apprehend that object divides the entire universe into 
two parts, the object, and the void which is not the object. To 


apprehend it you must lis it away from everything else: and | 


then you perceive that it is one integral thing, that is @ tag, 
You recognise its integrity. Isn’t that so —_ j 

p : a a 
š And then ?—— ` ` : 


——That is the first quality of beauty : it is declared in a 


then ? Analysis then. The*mind considers the object, in whole * 
and in part, in relation tq itself and to other objécts, examines 


1 Stephen Hero. Cape joe, 1944. *pp. 188—-9. : » 
é ¢ 
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simple sudden synthesis of the faculty which apprehends. What l 
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the Balance of its parts, contenia the RA of the ae 
traverses every cranny of the structure. So the mind receives 
the impression of the symmetry “of the object. -The mind 
recognises that the object is in the strict sense of the,word, 
mam, 8 thin, a definitely constituted entity, You see ?—— 

—— Now for the thind quality. For a long time Icouldn’t Qo 

make gut what Aquinas meant. He uses a figuarative word 

(@ very unusual thing for him) but I Have solved it. Claritas 

~e cis quidditas. After the analysis which discovers the second 

quality the mind makes the only logically possible synthesis 

and discovers the third quality. This is the moment which 

I Gill epiphany. First we recognise that the object js one 

or integral thing, then we recognise that it is an organised com- 

* posite structure, a thing i in fact: finally, when the relation of 

the parts is exqusite, when the parts are adjusted to the special 

point, we recognise that it is that thing which it is. Its soul, 

its whatness, leaps to us from the vestment of its appearance. 

The soul of the commonest object, the structure of which is 

so adjusted, seems to us radiant. The object achieves its 

epiphany.” (pp. 189-90). i 

This explanation is. quite simple and straightforward. Later 

on Joyce developed his aesthetic theory further, but it tended to 
become more complicated. This is what he says in the Porgratt : 

“Look at that basket, he said. 

I see it, said Lynch. 

——— In order to see that basket, said Stephan, your mind 
first of all separates the basket from the reat of the visible 
universe which is not the basket. The first*phase of apprehen- 
sion is a bounding line drawn about the object to be appre- 
hended. An aesthelic image is presented to us eithér in space 
or in time. What is audible is presented in time, what is 
visible is epresented in space. But temporal or spatial, the 


2 aesthetic image is first luminoug@y apprehended as self-bounded 
. an@ self-contained upon the immeasyrable background of space 
-. oo time, which is not it. You apprehended it as one thing. 


You see Tt as a Whole. You apprehended its wholeness. That “© 
is integritas. : 
—— Bull’s eye! said Lynch, laughing. Go on. co 
- —. Then, said e Stephene you pass from point to point™= ~ 
led by its formal lines ; ; you apprehend it as balanted part 


against part within its limits ; you Teel the rhythm of “its 
` 
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~stracture In- other ‘words, the synthesis of immediate, percep- ` 


tion is followed by the.analysis of apprehension, Having first 


-felt -that.it is one thing: you feel now that. it isa thing.. You 


' gpprehended it as complex, multiple, divisible, separable, made 


up of-its parts, the regult of its part? and their sum, harmonious ys 


That is consonantia. - 2 oe {Ane 
. s 


—— Bull’s eye again |! said Lynch wittily.. Gert we now 


what i is claritas and you win the cigar. - 


—— The connotation of the word, Stephen said, is rather 
vague. _ Aquinas uses a term’ which seems to be inexact. It 
bSffled “me for a long time. It would lead you to believe that 
he had in mind symbolism or idealism, the supreme” qutty 


“of beauty being a light from some, other world, ‘the idea of 


‘which the matter was but the shadow, the reality of which it 


“was but the symbol.. I thought he might mean’ that claritas 


was the artistic discovery, and ‘representation of” the ‘divine 
purpose in anything or a force of generalisation which would 
makeethe aesthetic image a universal one, make it. outshine 
its proper conditions. But that is literary talk. ` T understand 
it so, When you have apprehended that basket as one thing 
and have then analysed it according to its form and appre“ 
hended itas a thing you make the only synthesis ‘which | is 
logically and aeasthetically permissible, You see that it is that 
thing which it is and no other thing. The radiance of 
which ‘he speaks ise the scholastic quidditas, “the whatness of 


‘a thing. This supreme quality is felt by the artist whem 


i Ld 
1 J.euses the same terms in Uiysees while dis&issing” Shakespeare : “Th the inténses 


the -aesthetic image is first conceived i in ‘his imagination. The 
mind in that mysterious instant Shelley likened beautifully to 
a fading coal.* The instant. wherein that supreme quality of 


beauty, the clear radiance of the aesthetic i image, is apprehended 


luminously by the mind “hich has been arrested by its whole-. 
ness and fascinated by fts harmony is the luminigus silent 
state of aesthefic pleasure, “a spiritual state very like to “that | 
cardiac condition which the Italian? physiologist btigi Galvani, 
using a phrase almost as beautiful as Shelley’: 8; -called the 


enchantment of the heart. i 
e 


instant of imegniation ; when the mind a Sheley says, is, a fading coal“ that- which, I was, 
is that whieh I am and that which &n possibility I may come tobe.” p. 192. 
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* Stephen paused and, though his companion, did not speak, 
felt that his words had.called up, around them a thoughten- 
chanjed silence. f 
° —— What I have ŝaid, he began again, refers to beauty 
“Mim, in the wider sense of the word, in the sense which the, word 


has in éhe literary tradjttéo. In the market place it has another “= 


sense. $ When we speak of beauty ip the second sense of the 
term our judgement is influenced in the first place by the art 
“itself and by the form of that art. The image, it is clear, 
-roust be set between the mind or senses of the artist himself 
ang the mind or senses or others. -If you bear this i in memory | 
cgon will see that art necessarily divides into three ° forfhs pro- 
Ø? sessing from one to the next. These forms are; the lyrical 
° form, the form whergin the artist presents his image in imme- 
diate - relation to himself ; the epical form, ¢he form wherein 
he presents his image in mediate relation to himself and to 
others; the dramatic form, the form wherein he presents his 
. image in immediate relation to others.’’. (Cape dition, 
pp. 241-43), : oe 
- Joyce does not stop here. As is apparent, his theory has become s 
much more complicated after the exposition he had given in Stephen 
Hero, Joyce improves upon. Aquinas and brings in the views of 
Shelley. The distinction that .he makes between ‘the lyrical, 
epical and dramatic forms is germinal -to his aesthetic theory, He 
goes on with: his exposition : 
l ss Lessing, said Stephen, ehould not fave . taken: @ 
e.» group . of statues eto write of. The art, beigg inferior, does not 
. present the forms,-I spoke of, distinguished clearly one from 
another. Even in literature, the highest and most spiritual 
art, the forms are often confused. The lyrical form is in 
-fact the simplest. verbal vesture of an instant of emotitn, a 
rhythmical cry such as ages 280 cheered on the man who 
Sr pulled at the oar or dragged” stones up “a slope. He: who 
an utters it eis more conscious of the instant of- emotion than 
© . of bimsgf,.as feeling emotion. The simplest epical form is «q 
_., seen emerging gut of lyrical literature when the artist prolongs 
and broods upon’ himself ag the centre of an epical event. 
and this form frogresses till the centre of emotional gravity 
is equidtstant frome the altist himself ` and from, others. 
The narrative is no longer urely personal. The personaljty 
a of the artist passes into the narration ftself, flowing round and 
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round the persons and the action like®a vital sex. THis progress 
you will see easily in that old English ballad Turpin, Hero which 
begins in the first person and ends in the third person, The 
dramatic form is reached when" the vitality ,which fms flowed 

and eddied round each person fills every person with such Vite ae 
- force that he or she assumes a peper and -intangible aesthetic 
life. The personality of the artist, at first a cryor a cadence 
or a mood and then a fluid and lambent narrative, finally® refines 
itself out of existence, impersonalises itself, so to speak. e The 
aesthetic image in the dramatic, form is life purified in and 
reprojected from the human imagination. The mystery of 
*aesthettc like that of- material creation is accomplished. ‘The 
. artist, like the God of the creation, remains within or b@ajad 
or beyond or above his handiwork, invisible, refined out éf 
- existence, ipdifferent, paring his finger nails. ’’ (Ibid. pp.244-245.) 


The epiphany, if seems, is in effect the same literary device that 
goes under the name of nuance. Mr. Harry Levin considers it a new 
literary technique which is “Joyce's contribution to that series of 
‘developemrftis which convert narrative into short-story supplant plot 

~ with style, and turn the raconteur into a candid-camera éxpert. The 
measure of success, in so attenuated a form, is naturally the degree 
of concentration.” > Evan the stroke of the Ballast Office clock 
can produce this same effect and the whole of Ulysses is an elongated 
commentary on this remark made by Stephen earlier. Theodore 
Spencer, who edited the incomplete and fragmentary Stephen Hero, 
also lays great stress on® this aspect of Joyce’s art and says: ‘‘It is 
theory which implies a lyrical rather than a° dramatic view of tite? 

_ It emphasizes the radiance, the effulgence, of the thing itself revealed 
in a special moment, an unmoving moment, of time. The moment, 
as in the macrocosimic lyric of Finnegans Wake,” may involve all 
other moments, but it still remains essentially static, and though 
it may have all time for its subject-matter it is essentially timeless.” * 
But both these descriptions are inadequate so far as Joyce's unique” 
contribution to fictional technique is concerned. If epiphany only, a 

= means the experience of a sense of revelation when! writer looks >- 
upon a fragment of the work-a-day world, dfssociated from his im- 

a wediate subjective or objective copcerns and gains a meaning beyond 
this reality, surely many ot: writers bave ‘experienced this. Such _ 
a taveiahion is surely as valid as % raligious experience of the came 


® 
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s 1 Harry Levin : James Joyce, p. 29. 
2 Introduction Stephen Feros p. 14, e 
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‘order. But that is not eall- witb Joyce. * He formulated a ree 
theory of this aesthetic experience. With him it is not a transcenden- 
tal view of experience. The theory gave Joyce a new technique 
of characterization, and a new ‘style of expression which made gradual 
wmcagrogress as he went on “writing bis successive novels : from the first 
person to the third person, from the individual to the universal and „ws 
from the kinetic to the static. This is Stephen’ s ‘‘lyrical-epical- 
dramatic” progression. ‘‘The artist, like “the God of the creation, 
rétnains within or behind or beyond or above his handiwork, invisible, 
refined out of existence, indifferent, paring bis finger nails.” With 
Joyce then, claritas must have both integritas and consonantid and 
then claritas itself shall merge in quidditas. The key tp the tndtrs 
stgp@ing of the theory of epiphany is to be found in the rather terse 
formauls : ‘Claritas is quidditas.” 3 
‘In Dubliners, Joyce “often achieves this claritas through- an 
ordinary or even trivial incident of life or a litile particular detail 
which illuminates the other details of life and integrates them. Let 
us take the case of Farrington in Counterparts. Farrington beats 
his innocent little son Tom mercilessly and apparently without reason. 
But this heartless treatment of a son by his father reminds us of 
the petty tyranny of Farrington’s employer. Perhaps the best ex- 
ample is to be found in the concluding story of Dubliners—The Dead, 
Gabriel Conroy is a man of immense self-confidence. Misses Morkan’s 
annual dance is a “‘great affair’. It isa huge gathering of different 
types of people. Gabriel delivers a speech. He rejects the dead 
past and Irish nationalism. His self- confidence is however put to 
gregt ironical test at the very end of the story. Gabriel’s mind is 
full of desire for his smart wife, Sree He goes*back to the days 
of their courtship: i l 
“Shæwas walking on before him so lightly and so erect 
‘that he longed: to run after her noiselessly, catch her by the 
- shoulders aħd say something foolish, and affectionate into her 
> ear. “She seemed to him so frail that he longed to defend her 
i against semething and then to be aléne*with her. Moments 
7e of thei» secret life together burst like stars upon his memory, 
A heliotrope envelope was lying beside his breakfast-cup and 
he was caressing- it with his hand. Birds were twittering in 
the ivy and thee sunny web “of the ‘curtain was shimmering 
along the floor: he ycould nog tat for happiness. They were * 
standing én the crowded platfowm gnd he was Phong a ticket 
a inside the warm palm of her glove. e ° 


æ 
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t 
iist A wave of yet more tender joy escaped drom his’ 


heart and went coursing in’ warm flood alos his arteries. 
Like the tender fire of stars moments of their life together, 
that no one knew of or would ever know of, broké apon and 
illumine his metnory. He longed to vecall to her those moments 
to,make her forget the years of sifeir dull existence together 
and remember only their moment? of ecstasy. FOr the years, 
he feli, had not qifenched his soul or hers. Thér chéidren, 
his writing, her household cares had not quenched all ¿hai? 


soul’s tender fire. In one letter that he had wrilten to ber 
then be had said: ‘Why is it that words like these seem to 
meso dull and cold? Is it because there is no wor@ tender 
enough to be your name?’ — E% 

Like distant music these words tbat he had written yeno 
before were borne towards him frofa the past. He longed to 
be alone with her, -When the others had gone away, when he 
and she were in the room in the hotel, then they would be 
alohe together. He would call her softly : 

€ Gretta ! ’ l 

Perhaps she would not hear at once : she would be undress- 


~  . ing. Then something in his voice would strike her. She 


would turn and look at him....... i3 


This nostalgia for the early rapturous days of their married life 


moves Gabriel to a great physical desire for his wife. But the story of 
Michael Furry, the young man who died of consumption and for 
love of Gretta, shatters the dream-world of Gabriel to bits. And 
then he is once more alone By the side of his wife, who had gone ‘to 


sleep. He suddenky becomes aware of the «wayward and flickering 


* of 


existence of man on earth and feels that the world itself is “dissolving 
and dwindling”. : 


* 


“The air of the room chilled his shoulders. He stretched 
himself cautiously along under the sheets awd lay down be- 


side his wife. One by oe, they were all becoming shades. æ 


Better pass. boldly ento that outer world, in the full glosy of 


some passion, than fade and wither dismally with age. Her * 


thought of how she who lay beside him hed locked in her heart’ 
for so many years that image of her lover’s eyes when he had 
told her that he did not “wish to live, Generous tears filled 


! 


e 


. 


Gabriel’s eyes. He had engver felt that himself towards any» ~~ 


woman, but he knew that, such a féeling musé be love. The” 


_' l i U 


_ tears gathered more, thickly in his eyes and in the pirtigl . 
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darkuess he imagined he saw the form of a young man standing 
- - under a dripping tree. Other forms were near. His soul had 
approached that region where dwell the vast hosts of the dead. 
He was conscious of, but could not apprehend, their wayward, 
me sand flickering existence: His own identity was fading out into a 
grey impalpable world! ‘the solid world itself, which thes: dead “™ 
had orfe time reared and lived in, was dissolving and dwindling. 
A few light taps upon the pane made him turn to the 
° window. It had begun to snow again. He watched sleepily «s 
the flakes, silver and dark, falling obliquely against the lamp- 
light. The time ‘had come for him to set out on his jgurney, 
a westwards. ‘Yes, the newspapers were right: snow Was” general 
I * alf over Ireland. Tt was failing on every part of the dark central 
palin, on the treeless hills, falling softly upon the Bog of Allen 
and, further westwards, softly failing. into tlee dark mutinous 
Shannon waves. It was falling, too, upon every part of the 
lonely churchyard on the hill where Michael Furry lay buried. 
It lay thickly drifted on the crooked crosses and headstones, on 
the spears of the little gate, on the barren thornse His soul 
swooned slowly as he heard the snow falling faintly through the w» 
universe and faintly falling, like the descent of their last end, 
upon all the living and the dead.” ? 


e 
The stories of Dubliners, more or less, illustrate Stephen’s 
definition of dramatic art. In this form the artist ‘‘presents his image 
in immediate relation to others,’ and the aesthetic image in the 
dramatic form is ‘‘life purified in and réprojected from the human 
Imagination’. All this 1s done in these stories. Foyce attains what 
he would have called an ‘‘aesthetic stasis’. But he is not satisfied 
only with this. Consonantia the relation between the “fragments 
and the whole, can be seen but full integritas has not been attained. 
There is claritag to be sure, butas yet quidditas is pregent only 
ain a weak,and diluted form. The technique of epiphany then is 
not just ‘wevelation’’ or “illumination”. e è 
po % Io Stephen aes we are provided eth a very fina illustration 
‘of epiphany. *Biephen overhears a fragment of a conversation on 
Eccles Street ‘quoted above). This is, however, quite like the 
epiphanies used in Dubliners. Irene Hendry rightly cails it thee 
— <block”’ tachnigue, which fs like “thg final piece which is added ttom « 


“ 


s 
i 
1 David Daiches characterises the theme & the®story ag: ‘man's withdrawal into, the 

cirge of his own egotism” in his The Novel and the Modern Man, (1939), which contains a 

pori liant analysis of “‘The Dead’’. pp. 91-100 
a 
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the child’s pile.of lettered blocks and complefes the spalling of a, word 
or gives from tu the “house's or ‘‘tower’’ he is building.’’’ These 
most delicate and evarescent of moments ’’* occur pgain and 
again M both Stephen Hero and the” Portrait. They get “into the 
_ consciousness of Stephen’s acute mind and stay there quite by then 
=e selves.and by their own right. It may*ethe shrieking of an insane- 
nun, or the noise made by, factory men and women coming out to 
lunch, or the humourless laughter of a woman in dotage, or the» ` 
» morning salutation of a flower girl on the street. In Ulysses fs, 
epiphanies of this sort are to be found in great abundance. Stephen 
hears a shout i in the street and calls it ‘‘a manifestation of God.” 
“Sometirfes Joyce suggests the exact thing ‘revealed’ in some of his 
epiphanies: Father Dolan and his pandybat, or ‘the hangman dow, 
or ‘the black strawhat’ and the greeting of a prostitute. Sometimes 
he reconstructs æ past event in order to provide an epiphany with a 
_ definite background. But Joyce’s epiphanies as he progresses tend to 
` become what may be oiled artistic composition without. a narrative 
tona, 7 
. According. to Bieten (the Portrait) in lyrical art “the artist 
~ presents his image in immediate relation to himself.” Even if we 
accept that claritas is ultimately produced by guidditus, the’ fact 
remains that the first effect of the image ison the viewer — in’ this’ 
case Stephen and through him on us the readers. If we want to find 
our way tbrough this thing (this image of the thing in the artist which 
has become a thing) to the quidditas, that is, the whatness of the. . 
thing, we must try as be% as we can to identify ourselves with 
Stephen or find out g meaning on our own. Titus gradually it beconts* 
possible to-eliminate the personality of the artist from his work, This 
impersonality of the artist is of great neccssity to Joyce. But he does . 
not stop even at this point. ° 
Joyce takes the next step towards achieving the impersonality of 
the artist by changing the imagé itself in such ʻa manner that its - 
whatness becomes unmistakable and easily recognisable. The gadiance Sa 
-of the thing is made to “attach to itself and nol to the® consciousness „ 
=æ that perceives it. .%°* 
-+ A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is & a narrative very 
Jach the same as Stephen Hero. p But artistically it is altogether a. 
wiifferent creation. Vaag to Mee Theodore Spéncer in 1938 through 


° 

` e 
1 The Sewnee Review. 1946 ang hatte in James Joyce: P x0 Decades of 
° Criticism pp. 27-46 » 


` d Stephen Hero- p. 188. R l ° £ l ` 4 
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his Secretary, Joyce called Stephen H m “a schoolboy's production - 
written when he was nineteen or twenty.» > The changes made by 
Joyce in ibe fina] draft- which was published as A Portrait of the 
Artist asa Young Man, are a clear indication of the growth and 
mammgevelopment of his techniques The earlies book is more in the nature 
of a strightferward transcrip Òf life, although it attempts to give a ~~ 
faithful pictgre of the growth of the artist, mentally and spiritually. 
a Stephen is shown as an arrogant undergraduate endeavouring to achieve 
mental independence. Stephen's family gets more attention than in « 
the Portrait. The difference in the method. of handling these two 
* will become clear if we consider the treatment in these two bogks of, 
Stephon’s refusal to perform his Easter duty. In Stephen Hero, 
(op 7158119) a long dialogue between Stephen and his mother is 
provided. But in the Paytrait. this very important episode is merely: 
mentioned in a conversation with Stephen’s friend Cranly and Stephen 
dismisses the wee episode with a characteristic bold statement: ‘‘I 
will.not serve.” Then again, in Stephen Hero, Mautice and 
Isabel Dedalus appear specifically and cleraly ‘as characters. But_ in.. 
the final draft Stephen’s brothers and sisters completely. lose ‘their 
identity and are reduced to mere voices in the kitchen-room and the ~ 
tea-table. The character of Stephen himself undergoes the maximum 
‘transformation. The arrogant adolescent fighting against the 
crudeness of his lesser fellow-students, or jeering at his mother‘s 
superstitious piety, or discussing Ibsen with enthusiasm, is not to be 
found in the Portrait. In the Portrait the details of Stephen’s 
debauches are made obscure. The same applies to the character of 
Kuma Clery. She haseno very clear individuality, We dó not even 
get a description of her appearance. The long flirtation in Stephen 
Hero becomes in the final draft a long recollection in Stephen’s mind 
and the most obscure references are made to her rejection of Stephen’s ` 
love. She becomes a shadowy presence and her character is wholly 
_etherealised. She even loses her name, She becomes in ihe Portrait 
- © merely: | “H-0? ` . $ 
*ObviouslyeJoyce was trying to effect economy. He was also 
T “trying to plage his centre of action as much as possible inside the ~“ 
“consciousness of his hero.” * This necessitated a further change ‘in 
technique. In Dubliners, Joyce had more or less followed thee 
technique of objective presentation, either of a character or an episode. w 
Bat i in the Porti we geba more Mntrolled and specific foeùs and 


ry 
l ie: Stephen Hero. p. 5. . 


p ? A Portrait of the Artist as.g Youny Man. “Cape ed. p. 272, 

i 3 Introduction : Stephen Hero, ‘pp. 8-9. 
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mūch more concentration and intensity of presentation. In this he 
resembles Henry James. Joyce now learns to control the diffuseness 
of objective and real life, and presents it in an ordered form efvorm one 
unifed®nd steady point of view. If ‘we follow carefully Stephen’ s 
discussion of quidditas we will find that Joyce has realised quite 
“clearly that only when a ‘‘formal organization” reaches perfection 
is it possible to have gomplete quidditas or radiange—and this 
in its turn can be enforced by consonantia. “In other words, the, = ` 
» synthesis of immediate perception is followed by the analysi§ of 
apprehension. Having first felt that it is one thing, you feel now 
that it is a thing. You apprehend it ag complex, multiple, divisible, 
‘separablé, nfade up of its parts, the result of its parts and their sum, 
barmonious.’’* In the Portrait Joyce achieves a different ind “f 
formal organisation than he had done before aud this achievement is 
` a clear indication ef the way his technique is to take later on. 


Emma is different from, say, Molly Bloom, yet she is an essence 
because she is subjected to the same process of formal disintegration 
as Molly Bloom. We know Mrs. Bloom through so many oblique and 
obscure refefences : deep breathing, a peculiar body odour, untidy 

~ garments, or a chance remark, even when we know her directly. 
But when we know her through Mr. Bioom we know her as a conglo- 
meration of diversified and separate charms. Like Leopold Bloom, 
Stephen of “the Portrait is also the sum-total of so many fleeting 
sensations and memories, changing thoughts and all sorts of associa- 
tions. Joyce chooses to surrender the integritas of character, in this 
` case as also in ‘the case g Me. Bloom or Mrs. Bloom, to the integritas 
of the ‘‘aesthetic image’? as a whole. In orfer- to do this, Joyee= 
presents us with generalities resynthesized from individuals—not the 
superstitious and pious poor but Superstition and Faith, not ‘‘Emma 
Clery” but ““E—C—”’ ie. Virginity, not his brothers #nd sisters but 
Childhood. Thus Stephen and Emma of the Portrait become the 
great predecessors of the sublimated and ethereafized Man and - 
Woman, the quidditas, or, whatness of each sex in Ulysses, and in 
Finnegans Wake.’ Joyce categorizes his woman ch#racters unden | 

™ three broad types: the Virgin, the Temptress and the» Mother. i. o 
Stéphen Hero, Stephen laughs at the idea of womin franchise: ‘‘votes 
dew the ‘bitches’; and calls them, marsupials. In the Anna Livia 


achapter of Finnegans'|Wake we g% all three éypés in essence, whereas 


e 
°. 
1 The Portrait : Cape ed. pp 241. e 2 
è ‘This idea is very ably a Pe ated inan article: “J oyce’s Epiphanies’? by Trene 
Henåry in The Sewanee Review. Summer, 1946; reprime ‘ed in. James Joyce: Two Decada 
of Criticism, pp. 27 46. i t 
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"Molly Blsom combines the esserices of thé Temptress and the Mother. 
Joyce does not, however, break down character for nothing. In this 
process, when a character is broken down into its parts and re- 
synthesized, language acts as the integrating agents. Language 
assists Joyce in effecting ‘‘tlfe synthesis of immediate perception” and 
in achieving both claritas ands gonsonantia. ‘In the earlier books J OYCE mn om 
does not employ a great deal of play on etymology and ‘‘multiple 
z _ accretions of meaning,” * but achieves his end through the tradi- 
“Yienal means of the poetic cadence, metaphor, apostrophe, verbal 
variations of sound and such other devices (‘‘soft whispering cloudlets, 
soft whispering vapours, whispering and vanishing”; ‘“‘of air and rain 
and turf*and corduroy’; ‘‘their frail fresh innocent facess’’y Jayde tries’ 
prinmriby to give us “auditory impressions” ° rather than complete 
visual descriptions. This device is perfected through successive stages 
although in the process. of being perfected it becomes extremely 
involved and complicted. But epiphany to start with, remains with 
Joyce a literary device to show off the amazing virtuosity of language 
that he possessed. i 
~. The four major books of Joyco-—Dubliners, the. Portrgit, Ulysses 
aud Finnegans Wake—together represent the’ entire career of the 
writer. The childhood—adolescene-maturity pattern of the Dubliners — 
incorporating Youth (hope and rebellion), Maturity (disillusion ana - 
repentance), Middle-age (loneliness and compromise), ande Age (calm 
_ resignation and death), maintains a cleare and steady line of develop- 
ment in Joyce’s literary subject-matter from Dublinersto Finnegans 
Wake. Vico and Bruno, Homer and Dante, Freud*and Psycho- 
analysis, and Irish Higtory—have all left their impressions on his 
“Writing. But basically his theme is the life of man. Joyce devoted 
his entire life to writing laboriously and piece by piece an epiphany 
of mankind as g whole vast human tragedy overshadowed all the time 
by a profound sense of- the mystery and power of death. Other small 
patterns were wery often imposed by him on this overall pattern to 
w throw, it into greater relief. The pastage of an ordinary day, June 16, 
soe frm mgrning to night, a river flowing continuously to the sea, 
“daprattling child growing into manhood are ac introduced in 


ae 
“the service of the majn theme. E 
.The final epiphany_in the potrai: ‘Welcome. O life! I go to 
suconntee for the millionth time the reality of experience and to forge” 


mein the smithy ef my soul “the uncregtéd conscience of my rage’, “is 
e 
í 
12 Both these were suggested to me og Professor W. P. James, author of James 
JPyce and the Commot Reader, in course of a discussion, 
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‘more rhetorical than literary, This may be taken as a formal counter- | 
part of Molly Bloom’s nocturnal ruminations culminating in an’ 
everlasting Yea’. or the Anna Liva valediction at dawn. ~The im- 
personal and fragmentary impressions of baby Stephen isthe first 
chapter of the Portrait can, be compared? with the “unpersonalized am 
~e narrative beginnings of Ulysses and Finnegans Wake. The progres- 
sion is from the first person to the third, and comotimes it is 
deliberately reversed. Whatever the nature‘of this progressiofi it is | `^ 
with Joyce always intentional. In the Portrait as the child develops 
into a man there is another parallel psychological. and moral develop- 
ment. The artist, that is Stephen-Joyce,- experiences a progression 
“from passivity: to self-conscious willing. There is a similar progression 
in Ulysses too. With the progress of the day the prosaic and omattgr- 
` of-fact blasphemies of Buck Mulligan are supplanted by the romantit 
nostalgia of the, middle-aged Leopold Bloom. In Hinnegans Wake. 
the final and concluding passage in the first person symbolizes the 
thinking, and the feeling-soul. The river flows on and so does human 
life. The final words: i 
“And it’s old it’s sad and old it’s sad and weary I go- back 
.. to you, my cold mad father, my cold-mad feary father, till the 
"near sight of the mere size of him, the moyles and moyles of it, 
moananoaning, makes me seasilt saltsick and I rush, my only, 
into your arms. I see them rising ! Save me from those 
therrble prongs ! Two more. ` One or two-moremens more. So: | 
& Avelaval. My leaves have drifted from-me. AH. But one - 
clings still. I'll beagit-on me. To remind me of. LÊ! So soft 
this morning ours. Yes. - Carry me along; taddy, like you dang, 
through the toy fair. If I seen him- bearing down: on me now 
under whitespread wings like he’d come from Arkangels, I sink 
V’d-die down over his feet, humbly dumbly, enly to washup. 
*Yes, tid. There’s where. First. We pass through- grass 
-behush the bush to. - Wish !-A gull. Gufs. -Far calls. , 
Coming, far! End here. .Us then. Finn,- agħin ! -Take œ 
‘ Bussoftlbee, mémefnormee ! Till thousendstheg. Lps. The 
= keys to. Given ! A way a lone a last a loved aloggethe E N 
takes us back to the beginning : ° Ee 
. “riverrun, past Eve and’ Adam’s, froin swerve of shore to 
bend of bay, brings us by a commodius evicus of pecrroulation 


ad back to Howth Castle anf Wnvirons.’, - . ` <a 
Such isthe perfect unity of E aesthetic? principle, and ° 
theme that Being becomes quite literally, “the Word.” l R 
t è ¢ . \ 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 


mae eHistory of the Chandellas of Jejakabhukti,_by Nemai Sadhan Bose, 
M.A., Ph.D. with a foreword by. Ds. A. L. Basham, Published by Sri =. 
Tarapada yokes lil, Ramkrishnapur Lane, Howrah, pp. XII & 218. 


b -dhe book under review is a welcome addition. to our literature 
dealing with the history of the Rajput dynasties of early mediaeval India. «= 
The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti rose into prominence in the years which 
saw the disintegration of the Pratihara Empire of Kanauj and played, an 
important. role in the history of India down to the first deeadesof the ° - 
lath gefituty. Their role, not only in the realm of war and politics, but 
in the more enduriug sphere of literature, architecture and art, was 
_ remarkable indeed and, so far as Central India is concerned, the Chandellas 
were the link connecting the so-called Hindu and Muslim periods of 
Indian History. 


The credit for initiating investigation into the history of the Chandellas 
-belongs to W. C. Bennet and F. N, Wright whose articles entitled ‘‘ On 
Bhar Kings of Eastern Oudh ” and “ The Chandel Thakur’ made their 
appearance in 1872" and 1873 respectively in the pagés of the Indiar 
Antiquary. The Archaeological Survey’ Reports under the able editorship « 
‘of Cunningham also threw welcome light on the hitherto little known 
history of the Chandellas, It was reserved for V. A, Smith to present 
the first connected, narrative account relating to ‘‘the History and 
coinage of the Chandel (Chandella) dynasty of Bundelkhand (Jejabhukti) ”? 
Dr. H.C. Ray, however, laid the students o£ mediaeval Indian history 
unter a deep debt by devoting a whole chapter on the history of the 
Chandellas in his monumental work, the Dynastic History of Northern 
‘India. The publication of Dr. Ray’s work gave an impetus tq further 
studies on the subject and the need for more detailed investigation into 
the history of the individual dynasties was keenly felt. Dr. Bose’s beok 
on the Chandellas inan encouraging response to this long-felt need. The 
“ask has. beer? a laborious one, as the*epigraphic sources belonging to 
‘the Chandelfa and other contemporary dynesties,e theugh not exhaustive, 
> afg eften found, to be at variance with each otbér. The literary records, 

” none. too prolific; similarly offer conflicting evidences on many points, 
The ,Muslim accounts agree to differ on many vital matters with the’ 
~ version furnished by the Indian Sources.e Above all, as the period under aw 
mtayiew, saw the collapse of ¢he structure of imperial unity built up bẹ >æ 
“the Pratihara Kingg and the em&rgence of new Kingdoms which entered 
“into almost ceaseless struggle for supfemitey H one another, the taak 
P 9—1910P— XT oe 
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of the Historian e witt a particular dyhasty in qn age’ of ae , 
political equilibrium, is particularly difficult, Ib is, however, to be, said _ . 
to the credit of Dr. Bose that he has succeeded in his task—‘‘ the first 
efiorg’’, as he claims himself, ‘to trace the full History of the 
Chandellas,’’ ® 

The name Chandella’ recalls to ae mind not ony a dynasty of 
vigorous princes who rose to a prominent place in the rank of mediaeval 
rulers, but also the picture of a race of valiant fighters whose grigin was y 
lacking in glamour, being descended from obscure ‘aboriginal, sjpeks? 
It also brings to our mind the beautiful surroundings centred on the 
rolling hills of Bundelkhand and adorned with splendid architectural 
, achievements. Khajuraho isa name which has rightly won, ever-lasting 
“lame tė the home-land of magnificent temples of elegant and fracetul 
design: and well-proportioned construction. The decorative frfozds, Wo the 
words of a competent critic, ‘‘ present a moving pageant and never- 
ending processjpn of life-like forms, shapely in appearance, exquisite in 
‘workmanship and of inexhaustible interest”. The innumerable works 
of sculpture which adorn the temples are also istiy regarded as example 
of the highest achievements of the Sculptor’s art in India. Mahoba and 
‘Kalanjar, as political and military capitals of the Chandella kings, also 
acquired importance hardly inferior to that of Khajuraho, the centre of 
.Chandella religious and artistic activities. Indeed Khajaraho, Mahoba 
and Kalanjar deserve to be placed in the same rank as perhaps the better 
known cities of Kanauj, Malwa and Anhilwada. The picture of the 
Chandellé dynasty, as a whole, is a fascinating one and its history 
illustrates at once the strength and weakness of the Rajput ruling families 
-who-were given opportunities of shaping the destinies of Northern India 
for three Centuries and ,a half after the fall of the Pratiharas. Under 
Dhanga and Vidyadhara, it appeared that the Chandellas had taken, spon 
themselves the Imperial mantle of the Pratiharas, and yet success eluded 
them when it seemed to have been well within their grasp. The 
Chandellas, notwithstanding their initial sucesses, were denied the | 
privilege of restoring imperial unity before the country was caught in the 
whirl Wind of Muslim invasion, 

Dr. Bose has not confined his investigation to ie sphege of Chandèllg, 
politics alone, He has also attempted a reconstruction of the cdministra- 
tive’system under the Chandellas, with the aid of materials which” are «far 
` from adequate. The results of his enquiries have prewfded us with ‘the 

e outlines of the Chandella administration and tt may be reasonably hoped 
“that these would serve as a clearing ground for future researches on the 
, Subject, He has also dealt with the socials cultural and religious life in 
* the, Chandella Kingdom, thowgly obviously, this aspect of Chandella history” 
can ‘only be properly undgrstapd in the context of the general trends of 

“social and cultural life*o&the country as a whole. The last Chapier of 
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' the book is conterned with a discussion on the significance of the 
'* Chandellas in relation to the general histoy of India and it makes an 
interesting raading, On the whole, Dr. Bosé’s book is a valuable 
addition to our literature relating to ‘early medeaval Indian history. ° The 
MP ating and get-up of the book are commendeble but one cannot perhaps 


avoid saying ébat the inseri? of some suitable plates illustrative 7 
of Chandella gttainments in architecture, woyld have added to its 
“ attraction? l 
me N. R. = 
Everyman’s Dictionary of Music compiled—-By Eric Blom, London: 
J. M. Dent,& Sons Lid. pp. 687. Revised Edition, 1954. T ar 


‘Thés isa revised and enlarged edition of the Dictionary, first publishéd 
in #946. It contains short biographies of musicians in Europe and 
America as well as details abotit the work done by therm as performers 
and composers, Fxplanations of technical terms relating to musié¢ and 
dance are also given. Mr. Blom does not show any obvious hostility to 
the moderns, He gives due attention to Stravinsky but Diaghiléff who 
evolved the most typical artistic device of the present age, that is to say, 
time travelling in more than one century or period at once, gèts only a 
very brief notice. Assessments of compositions are not made nor the « 
quality of the achievement indicated. It is known, for example, that 
Eric Satie’s reputation as a humorist and eccentric eclipsed his reputation 5 
as composer, On this interesting subject the Dictionary has “only this 
cryptic comment to offer: ‘He continued tc pub, small pf. works unter 
eccentric titles”. Nowhere is there any suggestion of Satie’s technique 
of ‘abruptly changing his mood within the course of a single bar’ nor of 
the emotional incongruity which characterized much of his work, 
Debussy, Glinka, Rimsy-Korsakoft and other signiffeant nanies are 

included in the Dictionary but the special value and significance of their 
work does not receive notice. . Glinka invented the. particular” type of 
stylized tune which*was felt to be oriental in atmosphere and this gave 
rise to new compositions by others, possessing a similar appeal. Bdélakireff 
whose ‘Thamar’ has been praised above Brahm’s symphonies does not 

“appear frm ghe account given of him to be an outstanding composer. We 

„Paye the picture o#a humdrum life closed with a comfortable pension.’ 


© “The Dictionfrp under review contains much useful information but = 
its accuracy does not wank with that of ‘The Oxford Companion to" 
Music’’. Its guidance to musical celebrities is somewhat along the lines ew 
of L. G. Pine’s ‘‘Who i& Who in Music’? (London: 1949-50). Musig 

has of late received great attegtion frone @ritics and scholars and dhree 

- publications are shecially “noteworthy wh this connexion. They are Willi 
Apes ‘Harvard Dictionary of Music’ (1951), Pretf Waldo Selden’s ‘The 
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New Buegelopasiie of Music and Musicians’ (1951) and Thomas Oscar’s 
“The International Cyclopaedia of Music and Musicians’ (1949). oe 

The Dictionary does not contain any reference to Oriental Music 
ands such its title ‘Dictionary of Music’ is misleading. °” Once upon a 
time it was customary fog people in wéstern countries to assume tlagi 

- they were the world, that what they thought and did was what the world 
thought and did. This view is now obViously untenable and compilers 
of dictionaries and cyclopaedias will do well to recognize tle facts O 

Mr. Eric Blom does not mention ancient and oriental mysigencr 
does he refer to living performers unless they are also composers ‘with a 
reputation beyond their immediate sphere’. When the musicians are 

e «dead, future editions will contain notices about them. The editor 
_ humorously warns that this assurance of immortality, it is hoped, ‘will 
not start an immediate wave of suicide among singers and pfayersy, He 
adds as explanation: ‘Death will not be the only- qualification for their . 
future inclusior’. 

As a reference book within the rich of everyman’s pocket and it is 
hoped, every woman’s handbag, the work bas undeniable attractions. It 
avoids technical signs and notations and has, therefore, an appeal | for those 
‘whose interest in music is unaccompanied by an expert knowledge of the 
subject. Eu A l 
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Critical studies of English Poets and Periods of English Poetry:—By 
Prof, T.°K. Dutt; published by Friends’ Book Depot, A enunad First 
Tinpression; 1956 ; Pages 852+ vi; Price Rs. 5-8-0:or 10 s. 


The vglume is a collection of materials out of the huge mass of critical | 
works on English Poetry with the avowed intention of satisfying the needs 
‘of examinees. The purpose is fairly served by its contents ang gheir 
arrangement, Matters are presented in a concise form, treatments of 
authors and periods being placed in the chronological order. The accounts of ° 
` poetry in the successive periods of English literary history since Chaucer are . 
comprehensive, though. the Romantic Revival and fhe Twentieth Century 
‘are more elaborately dealt with than the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
the Eighteenth Century and the Victorian Era. For ready reference ‘tga 
volyme will be quite halpful to examinees, supplied with Gust sufficient 
facts about individual poets, though the book, read as 4 whole, will hardly 
convey a connected story of the evolution in Engish poetry down, te | 
i Ages. - 4 
«e  - The author’s reviews of magy poetical works consist of critical PE ! 
of a vague, general nature with compgratitely inadequate informations 
abéut their theme and characte, The result is always happier whe! he he- 
e gives, on his own account, ® sintple estimate than when his éritician is ° 
“overladen with opinions %f authorities fending to -confound the studest with 
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an au of often eonflicting views$ Matters. being closely packed, 
most probably in a hurry, are not always well assorted and dressed to create 
` an interest that may lead to easy assimilation by students, The notices 
on some‘important contemporgry poets, like Masefield and Dela Mare, 
aes are too sketchy, barely threp hundred words for each. Even half a dozen 
© figures may be found huddled together in 8 short paragraph of eight to ten 
lines, offefing no more thay ‘list of their works with movie dates of their 
publicatis; e i : 
ee "The author’s. isomo that good students should: ‘make a 
S Aoine study and not waste their precious time and energy on the study, 
of to6 many works” is risky and may encourage the desire for short-cuts 
.through the fewest cram-books. His own omission of. biographical details 
of poets as being “‘of no use forthe Pepino Ngn: purpose” is pronioteď by a 
le motive.. i : 

Professing to be a artina aodount ‘of English poetry, the volume in 
course of its 858 pages has to offer only a dozer lines of verse specimens: 
a line and.-a half from Shakespeare’s drama, six lines of Dryden’s satirical 
poetry—four from The Medal and two from Religio Laici, fwo lines from 
. Pope’s Essay on Criticism, and two of Austin Dobson, éharacterizing 

Pope’s age. One would enjoy . more liberal quoatations from different 
.. ages and schools of poetry. ° 

The bibliography of critical works on , poets and periods will be helpful 
to students; : only the’ list might: have been prepared with a grentvs Tperd 
for chronology. 


a: 
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English Poetry in- the Sixteenth denti By ‘Mauriée: Evans; 
Published by Hutchinson’s University Library, Tonig First Published 
1955; Pages 184; Reisa 8s 6d net. a 


ome 
Humbly ENR by the author as ‘intended to be gonerally 
informative rather than original’, the volume is not- so „much a fresh 
survey of ag another attempt to interpret a rich and complex period ia 
the history of English literature, the Srxtesnth Century, thyough the 
_ poetry of the age. The interpretation is ‘based on a consideration of the 
» historical background both .of socml and religions forces and of literay 
gonvéhtions and critical theories. His observation that ‘the defence of 
“ poetry become a recognised genre of Renaissance Criticism’ is significant, 
ve The Sixteenth Century is viewed ina correct perspective as thé 
` donfluence of mediaeval traditions and the new Renaissance spifit. Dr, 
‘Evans brings out the- differance between the Middle Ages, dominajgd by 
the comfortable beliefs ‘ef an established Church, and the Renajssance, 
. breathing a` ider interet in life.® "A precarious balance yes, in fact, 
achieved between the conflicting forces of humanism and religion, until 
g Puritanism, the Counter Reformation and the New Science destroyed it 
r ° $ . ¢ 
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between them”, There is evđn a mixture of mediaeval Christiawity with 
Platonism-in the faith that the active life is not essentially sinful and 
may as. well. merge iato the life contemplative. ‘‘ The Renaissance man 
was as anxious as his mediaeval counterpart to transcend the elimits of 
the flesh. with the difference, however, thaġ the body seemed a ladder 


/ 


rather than a stumbling blodk. Beauty Awas the divine idea in thee ™ 


natural object, and love, the perception of tNatddea”’. i e 
Out of this evolution, replacing monastic austerity by coug romance, 


‘and cloistral seclusion by adventure of world conquest, was thrown up , 


whe wealth and charm of the Sixteenth century poetry. The amalgam? of 
mediaeval religious temper with Renaissance urge for pleasure is obvious 
in the tratment of love which is a constant thenie in Elizabethan poetry. 
“The courtly e dver had to adore his profane mistress with all the 
fervour which the Christian offered to Virgin Mary and to showein fer 


service the loyalty which the feudal man offered to his overlord, He had ` 


to devote the Christian virtues of patience, humility, and constancy to 
the service of a love which. was carnal, unprocreative and’ in most cases 
adulterous’. Sixteenth centuy poetry evolved a ‘philosophy which 
integrated fhe jarring elements of Mediaevalism. and the Renaissance, 
“The increasingly uncritical appeal to allegory as a means of justifying 
what otherwisé might have to be rejected as sinful” is a symbol of this 
quest, for a balance, 

The volume offers no exhaustive treatrnent of the poetry of that 
abundant age, many important aspects of Elizabethan verse including 
Shakespeare’s ‘poetry having been left out, The study is frankly selective, 
presenting only a few highlights. The shorter verse forms—the pastoral, 
the sonriet, the lyric-—are Separately treated in brief yet compreliensive 
sections; and the*chapter on histories] poetry covers much of the sérious 
writings of Daniel, Drayton, “and Spenser, and the contributions on a 
lower level of Warne and Delony, The emphasis: on Spenser,. whose 
poetry is looked upon as ‘the culminating expression of Sixteenth century 
tendencies’, and on Donne, whose debt to Elizabethan poetry is undeniable 
notwithstanding departures thereofrom, is justified. And*the frequent 
analogies driwn between Spenser and T. S. Eliot as intellectual quizes 
to their contemporaries, the one offering Spot-the-allusion — game to the 
simple Sixteenth century. audience, and the other conjuring “a ojig: saw 


puzzle of terse patterns for the sophisticated twentieth century readér, > 


-are interesting and suggest scope for further study, e* 


Two lengthy chapters out of a total of nine are devoted to a censidera- 
tig of the problem of form and style which faced the Sixteenth century 
poety The necessity for expansion of language to*express the expanding 
Tational life was realized by the? age. The writer observes closely the 
emergence “of the native dialeckein he opening century %n the hand of 
Skelton, after a long period of adoption of Latin vocabulary and Latinizedes 
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style, afd the later ‘development of a complete language, ‘blended of the 

best of the two worlds’ classical and Saxon, in the hands of Spenser 
and{Donne, 

The author's analysis is note subtle; his treatment and language are 

aoe oe The plentiful quotations not only provide apt illustrations to the 

 veneralizations but point to sopyces of good texts for the students. The 

bibliography, prepared on tach chapter, of editions of Sixteenth century 


poetry and® critical literature will be helpfitl to the researcher of this 
eṣ mportanti period, 


K. Lahiri 
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DEATH OF PRorasson INDUBEUSAN BANERJEE e 
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° i 
Death occurred: in Caéutta on 14th *November of _ Professor 


Indubhusan Banerjee. Professor Banerjee had retired from Univeétsity 
«service as Asutosh Professor of Medieval and Modern Indian Histéry* 
in June; 1955. He had joined the Post-Graduate Department of 
this University as Lecturer in ‘History as early as December, 1917, 
when , the *Post!Graduate Department was just brought into e¥istence 
by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. -Dr. Indubhusan was thus one ef the. 
foundation members of this organisation. By his abilities and original 
research, particularly in the domain of Sikh religion and history, Dr. 
Indubhusan made a mark in the world of scholarship which is not 
likely to be effaced for many years. His contribution was solid and, 
remarkable. By dint of his merit he occupied the Chair of Asutosh 
Professor of Indian History which he adorned for a number of years. 

- After a devoted service of more than thirty-seven years, he retired 
from “the University and was contemplating to spend the remaining 
years of his life in religious meditation and pursuits. But this was 
not to be. Cfuel and unexpected death stood in the Way and cut 
short a career -which might have borne fruit in the field of religious 
speculation also. Dr. Indubhusan was a man of indescribable personal 
charm. He endeared himself to his colleagues, students, and friends 

and relations outside the University circle by His transparent sincerity p. 
and gentleness of conduct. He made no enemies in his relations 

with fellow.,human beings. He had a kind word for everybody. 
To his innumerable friends, admirers and pupils in tke University, 
his sifdden and unexpected death has been a great loss. On 
the 15th November, the teachers and students of the University 
College of Arts met in a meetihg in the Asutosh Hal a the 
University building ufde? the Chairmanship of Professor® J. P. 

~ Niyogi to mourn the loss of Professor Banerjee. Tha followings 
resolution was moved from the Chair and the members adopted it, 
all standing i in solemn silence : 

. The meeting of teachers and students of the University College 
mr “of Arts places on record its deep lense of sorrpw and loss at the sudden ‘ 
and inerpica demise of Dr. Indu¥husan Banerjee, formerly Asutosh 
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Professor of Medieval and Modern Indian History and Head of the 

. Department of History in this. University, ewho had been associated 
with the Post-Graduate Departnient since its inception and who 
made significant contributions to aifferent ee of Medievfl and 








““Mesiern Indian History’. > + G 
Resolved €urthber that-a capyfot - this. solution _be ‘forwarded to ~ 
the bereaved fgmily. : ë : 
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a -Notification No. OP T00/B.T. ` 9 


It is hereby notified for the information of all concerned that tHe undemmentioned 


schools. have been approved by the Syndicate fora period of three years as institutions e ` 


competent to train candidates for the B-T. Examination for the purposes of Sec. @3Re‘of 
æ Chapter XL of the Calcutta University Regulations :— 


1. Sarisha Ramkrishna Mission H.E. Sehool, 24-Parganas. 
2. Beliaghata Deshbandhu H.E. School, Oaleutta 
3.. Midnapore College School, Midnapore 


* * 4% Konngg@r H.E. Schcol, Hugbli ° 
Senate House, f D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. K Regisyar 
The 5th October, 1956. 
Notification e 
e 


No. C/620/129 (aff). 


It is notified for the information of the public that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted Dinhata College, Cooch-Bihar has been granted extension of affiliation in Ssnskrié 
to the T.A. standard from the commencement of the session 1956-57 i.e. with permission to 
present candidates in the subject for the examination from 1958 and not earlier. 

Senate Hotise D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 17th Sept., 1956. Registrar. 
a UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


e Orders of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate in regard to the candidates who ware 
reported against for Breach of Discipline in the B.A and B.Sc. Examinations, 1956. 

I, Tho eXamivation for 1956 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1957 and 1958. 


B.A, 
Brishaketu Barua, Cal. 1672, Rega. No, 12664 cf 1952-53, Maharaja M. O. College. 
e 
e B.Sc. 


Ajitkumar Sengupta, Cal. 2776, Regn. No. 14971 of 1044-55. Vidyasagar College. „awe 


II. The Examination for 1956 of the following candidates is cancelled and they sre 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1957. 


b B.A. 


Sudhir Chand Suchanti, Cal. 90, Regn. No. 15325 of 1953-54, Bangabpsi College. 
Srikrishna Goswami, Cal. 1409. Regn. No. 14826 of 1952-53. Asutosh College. 
A A 


B. 8c. s 


Karlikchandra Ghosh, Cal. 192, Regn. No, 20140 of 1949-50, Bangapasi College. 
Aswinikumar Bag. Cal, 458, Regn. No. 3805 of 1949-50, Bangabasi College? 
Rajib Majumdarchandhwri, Cal. 2063 Regn. No. 1595 of 1951-52, City ®ollege: 
Krishnachandra Agarwal, Cal. 2554, Regn. No. 29748 of 9955-56. Vidyasagar 
College. ty 
Biswanath Bhattacharyya, Cal. 8062, Regn. No. 23927 of 1955%56" City College. © 
Manabendranarayan Sarkar, Cal. 3068. Regn No. 12478 of 1952 53, City College. 
Dipakranjan Dhar, Cal. 3217. Regn. No. 18450 of 1950-51, City College. 
Baleshwar Prasad, Cal. N. 2, Regn. No, 10215 of 1953-54, Noa-collegiate student, 
Surendranath College. bd 


er 
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o e Student, Vidyasagar College.® š ` 
1T. "The Examination for 1956 of the following candidates is candplled : 
. . B.As me 
1. Sailendranath Sengupta, Cal, 392, Regn. No, 4504 of 1947-48, Bangabasi College, 
-a 7 age 


Gamarendranath Ray, Cal. N. 180, Regn. No. 21469 of 1949-50, Non-collegiate 
—_ m 
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2. Gita Chakraberti, Cal. F. 814. Regn. No, 16558 of 1951-52, Asutosh College 
3. Atulchandra Samanta, Cont’ 23, Regn. No. 9684 of 1947-48, Contai P. K. College. 
“4, Parimalkanti Chattopadhyay, Hug. 15, Regn No. 21230 of 1949-1960, Central 
Calcutta College. 
5. Gajendeanath Maiti, Tam. 31, Regn. No. 8568 of 1950-51, Mahishadal Raj College. 


e B.Sc, 


- @1, Sitansukumar Bhattacharyya, Cal. 793. Regn. NB. 6474 of 1951-52, Surendranath 
College, ee - 
2. Subirkumar Chanda, Cal. 275%, Regn. No. 1550 of 1959-53, Vidyasagar College. 
3. Amarnath Mehrotra, Cal. 2769. Regn. No. 5926 of 1952-53, Vidyasager College. 
4, Sankar Mitra, Cal. 2770. Regn. No. 11811 of 1952-58, Vidyasagar College. 
e 5. Nikuujabihari Sarkar, Cal. 3033. Regn. No. 11665 of 1951-52, Bangabast College. 
*§, e Haraprasad Ghosh, Cal. 3225 Rega. No. 5785 of 1955-56, Vidyasagar College. 
7. Manikdhan Mukhopadhyay, Cal. N. 152, Regn. No. 20355 of 1949-50, None 
Collegiate Student, Surendranath College. ; 
8. Mathuranath Ghosh, Cal, N. 1638; Rega. No. 1185 of 1948-49, Non-Collegiate 


Student, Surendranath College. art 
e ` . 
Senate House l N. È. Roy, 
The 19m September, 1956, Controller of Examinations. 
I 5 
COUNCIL OF UNIVERSITY “COLLEGE OF ARTS, CALCURTA UNIVERSITY 
Notice - 


M.A. EXAMINATION, 1958 
List of Text Books in English 
Paper III. 


‘English Critical Essays 16tk-19th Century ’ (World’s Classics Series) has been > 
prescribed as an alternative to ‘Six Lives’ by Dr. Johnson, as one of the text books for 
the M.A. Examination in English for 1958. 


The following pieces only (from English Critical Essays 16th-19th Century) 


Dryden: Preface to the Fables ° 
Dennis :. The Advancement and Reformation of Modern Poetry. r 
Hurd: : Letters of Chivalry VI, VIL, VIII aR 

Jobnson : Dyden, as Critic and Poet. Gray. 


Paper V (Group A) , ° 
t Mathew Arnold’s ‘ Essays in Criticism, Second Semmes’ has been prescribed ag an 


aljgrpative to ‘Appreciations’ ‘by, Walter Pater, as one of the text books for the M.A. 
Hzmninetion in English for 1987-and 1958, e 


Corrections 


(i) On page 4 of the M.A. Textbook in English for 1958, the last part of the paper VIII 
(Gr. A) shoufd read as follows :— 
t6 Alternative— ` . . 
Historical English Grammar and Elements of Old English, 


æ Sweets H englo-Saxon Primer. Revised dition by Norman Davis (O, U. P.) omit- 
ting pjeces V and VIII. 


Bogks recommended te- 
a «@timerson, Q. Fe History of the English Language. 
Jespersen, O. Growth and Stracture of the English Language (Blackwell). 
ii (a) On page 4 (Group B) the words { Paper VIII" should be “ ‘Paper VII”. 


(b) On page 4 (Group B) all words frog: (and including) “ Historical English em» - 
Grammar ” should be omitted. 


=m (iii) On page Š „after "* Emersùp, G. F. Hisry of the English Language ”’ ona er 


í fresh line the italicised wérds “ Pape#VIII ©” should be included. ( They ate 
printed in some but not in all copies offthe syllabite), ; 
s 
Asutash Building, e ° 4,6. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
18. 9; 56 ° Secretary, 
Sz ( 


4 : : , 
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i OSMANIA UNIVERSITY, e 
Hyderabad—Decean, : 
Notification 


‘ ` a7 i 
(A) "Phe Results Committee has found candidate R. Chennakeshavalu Naidu, son of,” 
M. Rangaswamy Naidu, Roll No. 564, B.Sc, Examination held in March-April, 1956, 


guilty of grave malpractice, and has eesolved that thiscandidate be rusticated fora perigl @ ~ 


eof three years and the result of the candidate at thes Sc. Examination held in March-April. 
1956, be cancelled. He can appear at the examination gn March-April, 1959° ' 


(B) The Results Committee has found the undermentioned sandigates guilty of. 
malpractice (actually copying) at the University examinations held ia March-April, 1956 


and has resolved that these candidates be rusticated for two years and the results of thege © 


candidates at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1956, be caneclit. 
They can appear at the respective examinations of the University to be beld in’ March- 
Appril, 1958. - ; i oa 

a ae INTERMEDIATE (SCIENCE) 


. i e e s (3 
Roll N8, ° A Name : 
* “4018 ® Muneer Unissa Begum, d/o Mohd. Hussain. ` . © x 
INTERMEDIATE (ARPS) 2 2000 
` 8863 Phalchandra H. Kulkarni, s/o Hanumant Rao Kulkarni. ™ 
, I.COM.: 
3315 o Syed Muntaji Buddin, s/o Syed Rahimuddin. 
; B.Sc. . 
177 ` T, Ramakrishna Rao, s/o T. Hanumanth Rao. 
406 V. Madhukar Rao, s/o V. Hanumantha Rao. 
` - B.A. 
* 1697, B. Laxmikant Reddy, s/o B. Narayan Reddy. 


* (C) The Results Committee has found the undermentioned. candidates gulity. of 
malpractice (in possession of written matter} at the University examinations held in 
March-April, #966, and has resolved that these candidates be rusticated for one year and 
the results of these candidates at the University examinations held in March April, 1956, 
be cancelled. They can appear at the respective examinations of the University to be held 
in Match-April, 1957. . Po 


INTERMEDIATE (SCIENCE) 


e 
- Roll No. nae Name, 
1324 Vasfat, s/o Ganpat Rao Jawadwar. ` S Mf Seats Srl 
2862 - Gopal Pathak, s/o Digamber Rao. j 
° - INTERMEDIATE (ARTS) © -- ooo’ ee HEE 
e. - ` 
9548 Laxmi Rajam, s/o Mailaiah. ~ ; 7 
i , 1.COM, _ Ok Wo pre 
3257 Kishan Gondhane, s/o Sonaji Gondhane. sta f >à 
iY “ “B.S. i f MEE re Te —_ 
228 Mohi. Æbdu? Haleem. s/o Mohd. Abdul Hafeez, =. % «6 |. 
434 Rasheedul Hasan, s/o Mohamad Sidiqi. _ eae he e 
01 BA i A 
e 1577 B. Adi Reddy, s/o B. Ram Reddy. e oe 


. (D) The results of the undernoted candidates who were suspected of. malpractice 

attempting to use unfair means) at th? Intermediate (cience) examination held in 

Merch-April, 1956_are cancelled. They cin appear / the Supplementary Intermediate 
i —_ 


(Science) exainination to be held in Sept@.-Qetr., 1956. è 
n e 
Roll No. - ..- b Name: © 
. » 
.1882° > Mad. Abdu? Nujeeb, s/o Abdur Rasheed. R gpeg 
1350 Ramesbwar Tosbniwal, s/o Késhanlal Toshniwal, 
2882 o 7 Madhava, s/o AknathsRao Joshi. exe 


pes 


- 4956] 


The resu of the following candidates for the Examination of 1956 has been cancelled 
and they have been debarred from appearing at any Examination of the Universitye of 1957 


NOTIFICATION 


“GRA UNIVERSITY. 
Notification No, C, Fa 52 


5 they ‘used or attempted to- use unfaigmeans at the Examination of 1956 : 


© 
Roll No. ` 


Es 


32 


. ° 
Enrol Yo. Name of éhe candidate 
e. 
< M.Sc. (PREVIOUS) 
A472574 Harish Chandra Mittal 
, SECOND B. V. 8c. & A. H. 
A509213 J agdish Sharan Srivastava 
mi yor 
LL.B. {PREV.) 
4513583 Pritam Singh Bed:in 
A523594 Surendra Kumar 
A5110004 Krishna Kumar Sharma 
A496119 Mohiuddin Ansari 
, LL.B. (FINAL 
"AB415264 ~ Basant Singh Thakur 
A482215 Surendra Kumar Saxena 
A5211389 Ram Dutt Bhagirath Shukla 
A495219 . Ram Sakha Gautam- 
B. A. PART—I 
` A545320 Man Moban Lal Saxena 
A3589 | | Shashi Kumar Kulsreshiba 
A5521718 Km. Shakila Johan 
A5522355 Sawant Singh 
A5411935 Ravi Datt Sbarma- | 
455765 Dhrvaji Agrawal 
~ A545659 | on Jagdish Narain Sharma 
» A558276.. Raj Kumar Saxena 
A5512879 Rajendra. Kumar e 
A5512896 Ram Prasad Pandey 
A551417 Pus®pshil Rao Pande 
A554480 Akhtar Siddigui 
> A554458 `- >, Alopi Prasad Varma - pas 
A554685 Gorakh Lall : 
A554736 Bhawani Prasad Trivedi 
A554744 @ ` Jshwari Prasad 
A554487 Km. Nirmala Kapoor (Primus) 
A555054 Prahlad Shen Singh 
A5412550 @ ~ Sher Singh Yadav 
<- A559673 ` Mahabir Prasad Tyagi 
A5518466 Purshottam Saran Maheshwari 
- 4553376 Ram Prakash 
45539956 Harish Chandra Shukla 
e e f * a Pay 
B. A. PART—ITI 
' A54i5391 Jwala Dass Sharma 
A549973 Satyendra Nath Sa azena 
AG43640 Keishna Chandra ; 
A544961 i a 
: B. A. (OLDsSCHEME) 
AS85936 Soran tall Sharma . 
4A586947 Sri Niwas Tyagi 


College or Centre 


Govt, Col., , Ajmer. 


v. p, Col of Vetry., Mathura. 


. _ # . 
CN 


M. M. H, Col. Ghaziabad, 
D 


D. 
DAV. Col.. Kanpur. 
os Do. 


DAV. Col., Dehrfdun 
Victoria Col,. Gwalior, 
Holkar Col., Indore, 
Darbar Col., Rewa 


‘Agra College, ipa 

St: John’s Col.,- Agra. 
. ‘Woman candi 
‘Ünder Ord, 23, 
DAV, Col., Ajmer. 
5. ©. Col., Ballia. 
iga College. 


DAV. Cal "Dehradun. 
Do. 

Holkar Col., Indore. 

DAV. Col., Kanpur. 


Do. ° g 


Meerub Col. «+ Meernt, 
NAS Col., Meerut 
"DV. Col., Orai -- 
"AN, Col., ' Unnao: oe 


"a i er) a 
DAV. Col., Dehradun, - 
DAV. Col., Kanpur, 
Teacher. 

DSB, Col., Nainital, + 


Barahseni Gol., Aligarh, 
M. M. H. Cols, ‘Ghaziabad: : 


ate- ooe 


'. 
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+ ‘ 
"9777 A534222 Raj Kish@re Misra ° M. P. Col. Gorafthpur. : 
4147 A539027° Kamal Nain Varma Ch. Ch College. Kanpur. 
4311 A5815148 Babu Ram Chaturvedi D. A. V. Col. Kanpur. . .. 
4708 4A519612 Km. Shyam Rani Nigam Do. 
4577 A5815670 Raja Ram Misra Do. , 
4770  @å5212831 Abinashh Chandra Sanjer ` Do. 
5702 45415779 ‘Chatar Singh Vaival ` N. R. E. C. Col. Khurja. 
7001 4A533322 Mohd Yupus = S. D Col. Muzaffarnagar. e ©” 
7400 A 7415778 Babu Lal Sharma Agnihotri Durbar College, Rewa. 
f e 
B.Sc, PART I° 
° e 
80 A5512050 Harindra Kumar Garg Agra College, Agra, ag 
301 A55192022 . Surendra Kumar St. John’s College, Agra, g? 
æ 308 A5512010 . Suresh Chandra Agra College, Agra, ° 
#71 45518872 Hira Lall B. R. College, Agra. 
601 A5515676 Kuldip Raj Chopra R. E. I, Dayalbagh, Agra. 
523 A1615696 Santosh Dasu Suri St. John’s College, Agra. 
1355 =, A5520137 Kailash Mohan Jain Hamidia Col. Bhapal. 
1799 45518201 -., Suresh Chandra Tripathi D. A. V. Col. Dehradun. 
2798 A541342 ` Kailash Chandra Bajpai .” Ch, Ch. Col. Kanpur. » 
8813. A5510122 Jai Prakash Sangal Meerut Col. Meerut. ` 
B.Sc. PART II e` i 
15 A547504 © B.K. Jain St. Agra Col. Agra. 
60 A547542 Mababir Babadur Sinha Agra College, Agra. 
990 A549834 Suresh Chandra Nigan D. A. V. Col. Kaapur. 
1178 A5446 Padam Lal Meerut College, Meerut. 
B.Sc. (OLD SCHEME) 
14 A5811830 Jagadish Mohan Kulsreshtha Agra College, Agra. 
š 45 A5311784 Visbnu Kumar Gaur St. Agra Col, Agra. 
68 A535551 Krishna Kant Shukla R. E. I. Dayalbagh, Agra 
86 A522116 Bhoj Shanker Tewari Agra College, Agra. 
#490 A5312792 Krishna Kumar Varshney _ §. M. Col. Chandausi. 
1059 A5314746 Hasir Ahmad Siddiqui D. A. V. Col. Kanpur. 
1179 AB318057 Akhileshwar Pd, Tripathi Do. 
B.COM. PART I. 
945 4A546846 Om Prakash Varsheney S. M. Col. Chandausi. 
2471 454900% Shyam Kishore Shukla D. A V. Col. Kanpur. 
8444 4A554349: Anand Sagar Ranka 
r B.COM. PART IÍ ° an 
goa =A 46884 Hem Chandra Sacheti Govt. College, Ajmer. 
834 A54J8442 Bhagwati Prasad Agral S. N. College, Azamgarh. 
497 Ab212542 Mansoor Abmad Hamidia College, Bhopal. 
“711 A534838 Mahadeo Singh M. P. Coflege, Gorakhpur. 
ro oe B.Sc. (AG) PART I - 
159 A55327 Ram Swarup Shgrma Victoria Col. Gwalior. an 
The results of the folloying candidates have been cancelled as they used owattempted- 
to use unfair-means at the examination of 1956. A oe 
_ `MA. (PREVIOUS) -° : > æ 
4999 ABOLI Laxmi Chand Jain VSSD. Col, Kanput, 
- a B. Sc. (ENGGe PREV. PT. 1 | ° 
ve 38 A6414955 Preetam Dass Gandhi f Engg: Col. Dayalbagh Agra: z+ = 
e e F 
: B.A. @ART I : i 
5795°, - ABBOLBS. SachitlagNand Sharma M. M. H. Col. Ghaziabad. æ 
15987. A5522783 Km. Raj Kapoor . Durbar Col. Rewa. 


Ld 
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6 e > 
® ° B.A. PART—IIę 
e . 
2695 4A549499 Baij Nath Sachan D. A. V. Col. Kanpur. 
° 
. ` B.A. (OLD SCHEME) , 

92 AB315087 ` Som. Nath Anand Agra Col. Agra. @ 
4562 45315646 Prem Nath Srivastava D. A. V. Col. Kanpur. 
kid e e 

2 So. PART I x 
e 
942 A5590128 Abdul Moiz S. N. College, Azamgarh. 
e ® ® 
= B.Sc. PART--II 
- & F 
91L” A549254 Ram Babu Katiyar D. A. V. College, Kanpur. ` w 
B.Sc. (OLD SCHEME) 
116 Ab5@™j1746 Mathura Prasad St. John’s College, Agra. . 


YOTE: Roll Nos. 297, 653 & 1702 of B.Sc. Pt. I. were also reported to "have used 

fairmefns at the exam. of 1956 out of which decisions on the cases of Roll Nos. 297 & 

“683 will be announced shortly; and decision on Roll No. 1702 has been kept in abeyance 
till the decision of the High Coutts 


SENATE HOUSE, AGRA. - - L.°P, MATHUR, D 80. 
May 30, 1956. - oe Registrar. 


KARNATAK UNIVERSITY, DHARWAR. | oe 


Notification No, 1021 of 1956. 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
of having used unfair means at the College and University Examinations, held in the First 
half of 1956, are hereby declared to have failed at those examinations, to have forfejted” 
their claims to exemptions if any, earned this year or in previous years, and are further 
debarred from appearing at any College or University Examinations, before the date 
mentioned against each :— 


tay 


Seat No, Name of the candidate. College. ° Date. 
F.Y. ARTS EXAMINATION, 1956. 
47 M.H. Terdal l Karnatak Oollege, Dharwar, 1-12-1957 
F.Y. SCIENCE EXAMINATION, 1956. 
ow e 
194 H.K. Tirumali Karnatak College, Dharwar 1-12-1957 
INTERMEDIATE ARTS EXAMINATION, 1956 
58 Hiremath Siddalingaswami — Karnatak College, Dharwar 1-12-1958 
Gurulingaswami. j 
288 Kadkol, Sangappa Basaprabhappa. J. 8. S. College, Dharwar "1-12 1958 
964 Patil, Linganagouda Rudragouda. Vijay College, Bijapur 1-19-1958 
a e TYTERMEDINIE SCIENCE EXAMINATION, 1956, ‘ 
msl Rajgoli, Katal Ahmad Abdul- Lingaraj College, Belgaum 1-12-1957 
° Karim © i 
691 . Masmadapur, Gurtpadappa Dò. 1-12-1958 
Shiddharamappa. 
717 Sanshi, Ramappa Bhimappa e Do. 1-12-1957 a» 
INTERMEDIATE Sorex AGR) SB SECOND YEAR EXAMINATION, 1956.6 Po 
* 49 _ K. Madhavan Nair gollege of Agriculture, 412- 1958 
l f Dharwar. A 
34 N. Chittaranjan ʻ . Do. 1-12-1958 
bd e 


e s 
. 
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Bo B.A. EXAMINATION, 1956. . 


e 
862 Coelho Nos! John - Lingaraj College, Belgauct . 1-19-1958 
435 Patil, Gurumadbav Narayanrao Do. i 1-12-1958 "` 
Dharwar, l R M8. BAGALL, 
13th June, 1956 af Oe í Registrar ` 


e . . Karnatak University, Dharwagp ° 


. 
rad s e 


. e 
UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA A T a 
: ° 


Notification - Ps Ñ. 


Ram Niwas Sharma s/o Pt. Jai Narain, resident of Chirawa, who passed the (i) High 
School Examination trom this University in 1951 as a private candidate under Roll No. 
2578 (ii) the Intermediate in Commerce examination of the University in 1953 as a regular 
student from the’ Chirawa Inter. College, under Roll No. 274 and appeared at the B. Com. 
fixaminatiow 1956 of the University as an ex-student of the Birla College of ‘Science and 
Commerce, Pilani, under Roll No. 222, impersonated his younger brother Ram Qutta 
Sharma at the High School and the Intermediste in Commerce examination® of t 
University in the years 1952 and 1954, under Roll Nos. 2673 and 451 respectively, bY 
forging his signature on the application form for admjssion to the examinations and 
affizing his own photos on the same and thus fraudulently obtained certificates of passing 
the aforesaid.examinaticfis in the name of Rem Dutte Sharma. $ 


‘- The Syndicate of the University at its meeting beld on the 3rd May 1956 considered ° 
the matter and resolved that the certificates granted to Ram Niwas Sharma of Chirawa, 


and Ram Di®ta Sharma for passing’ the High School and Intermediate examinations be.. , 


confiscated and further, the B. Com. Examination of Ram Niwas Sharma at which he - 
appeared in April 1956, be cancelled. The Syndicate Resolved further that Ram Niwas 
Sharma and his younger brother Ram Dutta Sharma (whom the former impersonated) bè . 
rermanently debarred from appearing at any of the University examinaitons in future. 


a. % o M. N TOLANI, ` 


University of Rajpttana, - 
° a, Jaipur, 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


o ` Proceedings of the Syndicate 
SEE ol Waltair, D/5—6—56 
p3 e f ww © 


ORDER 


The results,of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University -Examinations beld in March-April 1956 are cancelled and 
they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Bxaminaiiois for the periods 
noted against each — ae 


S. No. - -Name of the Candidate. Examination. Reg. No. ® Period. 


+ e be 
1 Y. Kondayya 7 Matriculation. 1687 Debarred for one yedr ‘and 
w ee permitted” to sit fore the 
Universy Examinations 


* 


4 


Registrar |. 


to he keld èin March- Aprire ~ 


1957. 

2° M. Veerayya < Do `. 2072 ° Do. 

-8 Yelicherla Subba Rao Do. 2204 Do. 

æ Y.V. Subba Reddi : Intermediate - 820 Do” 3 

5 H.N.P. Vittal Do. 1064 © Do. 

ve 6 *-Y. Satyanarayana e Do. 59 Do. is 

7 E. Bitaskaze Rao Te. : 60 * Do. 

8 G. Rama Rao Ds 4022 $ Do. 

9 M. Venkoteswara Rao * Do. 4970 Do. 

10 K -Daban i te Do. 4524 Do. - baal 


d 6 » . 
e 


. 


Py 


e =z 
l E 
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S.No. Name of the Candidate ° Examination Reb, Nos , Period 
lb T.-Haribabu Do. e 3097 Do, 
12 V. Harinathbabu Do. 3438 Do. 
13 Kottapalļi Venkateswarlu Do. 4465 Do. 
14 M. Venkataswami * Do. 5072 Do.. @ 
15 D. A. Nityananda Rao ° Do. 8318 Do. 
` tm P. Sitdram Sarma Do. e 8573 Do. 
17 D, Krishnamurti e. Do 8567 Do. 
18. M. Anjane$ulu ae Do 8630 Do. ~ 
19 K. Vishnumurti " - Do 8875 Do. 
20 J, &riiamathandramurti Do. 9200 Do. 
21 ©, Ramamohana Rao Do. 9070 Do. 
. Zda Syed Abdul Rahim Do. 9215 Do. 
3 U Chakrapani Do. 9402- Do. oe 
24 P, Thathabbai ` Do, 8479 Do. 
25 8. Dharma Rso . Do. 6706 Do. 
26 8. Ramakrishna Rao Do. 7362 . Do. 
27 N. Mala Konda Rao Do. 7427 Do > «2, 
98 A.V. S. S. Datta Kumar Do. 9779 * Do. ° 
29 &. Dasaradharamayya Do. 10682 Do. 
¥ R. G. Krishna Reddi Do. 11213 Do. 
; T, Vasudeva Rao . Do. 11487 Do. 
32 K. Sembamurti e Do. 12062 Do. 
83 8. Bubba Rao Inter, 12436 Do. 
34 B. Joga Rao Do. 12618 Do. 
35 P. V. Subrahmanya Sarma Do. 12662 Do. 
86 Jaəganmohana Rao | Do, 12682 Do. 
87 G. Koti Reddi Do. 12790 Doe 
33 A. Venkateswara Rao Do. 12926 Do, 
39 D: Raghunatha Reddi Do. 13288 Do. 
40 D. Ramakrishna Reddi Do. 13429 Do. 
41 A Damodara Nayudu De. 13092 Do. 
42 P. Venkata Rao Do. 15440 Do- 
43 R. Narasimha Rao Do. 12809 Do. ° 
44 K Bhujanga Rao BA. 3250 Do. 
45 G. Venkata Reddi Do. 1762 Do, . 
46 P. Gopala Krishnamiirti Do. 1923 Do. 
47 Thattu Reddi Pali Peddi Matric 259 D barred fos two years and 
oo permitted to sit for the 
University Examination to 
be held in. MenshsApril 
a ee 1958, 
48 K. Mohana Rao Do. 2084 © Do. 
49 G. Raja Rao ` Inter, 4423 Da, 
0°82 C. Ramakrishna Rao e Do. 4430 Do. 
51 V. Samuel Ae Do. 4444 o Do.’ 
52 K. Su'ana Rao ' Do. 4453 Du. 
53 . M. V. Ramana : Do. - 7553. Do. 
‘54° K. Thimanayya Choudari Do. . 12080 Do. 
‘55° P. Viraswamie | -a BE, 653 Do. 
56 M.: Venkatarayudu Co Bge. 971 Do. 
57 ” Mekala Krishna Reddi Matrie 2603 Debarred for three years and 
i e . permitted to Sit for the 
2 as University - Examinations 
x e - Č © tobe held in March-April, - 
= 1959. y 
58 "Em, M. Mahglakshmi Inter. S287 Do. . ~ 
“59° . N: Rathasekbara Reddi - , Do. 8217 Do. j 
—60 T, Bale K@isgna Rao ` Do. £604 Do, 
kd {By Order) 
V. SIMHADHI RAO, 
e 
5 ° In-Charge Registra. 
. ~ 1 e À «ee 
e a 
h é < 
“a 2 . ° x ç. 
11—1910P—IX. , f 
e ® ž bd e 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY . 2o 


Office of the Registrar 


List of ‘cases of malpractice’ at the University Examinations of 1956 (Disposed of by. 
the Standigg Committee, vide its Resolution No. 3,*dated the 10th May, 1956). 
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S. No. Examination. Roll No, Name and address, Punishment. oe 
fi ` Admission 1600 Jaswant Singh? a ik Sultan _Rustiofted for two years 
$ Singh, Shiraz Manzil, Chani” and . not permitted to 
e pi Lucknow. r appe@r at ang of the 
4 ‘ University Bxaming- 
3 5 i tions before 1958. of 
oe 2 . S ' 8015- Raj Kumar Sharma, 8/0 Ditto. 
‘ ` Radhe Lal Sharma. O. O. 
- Rauni, Dist. Bilaspur. . ; 
8 a 1674 Jitendra Deo Narayan Srivas- Diteo. 
He te ae © tava, S/o Akhauri Bimla | 
ae : Prasad, C/o Sbri Krishna . ° 
Deo Narayan Srivastava, ; : v 
House of Abdul Khair, War - Reh ke a ; 
No, 10, Mahadeva, Arrah, E i f 
Shahbad. za u 
4 po 1456 Haridwar. Prasad Pandey, 8/o Ditto. 
5 $ Ram Dabin Pandey,. Vill: .  ~ 
Kaithi, P.O. Kirhindi, Dist. 
>. o Shahabad, Arrah. 
5 Pa 2585 Nelson Edward S/o V. Edward ` i Ditto. 
Ga T. © No. 181, St. Joseph's 
l Lane. Trivandrum, T. C. 
State, South India. - i 
- 6. oo 26 - Kumari Anthony Mary, Saga- Ditto, 
yam, D/o M.A. M. Tamby, 
s St. Thomas, Convent, Myla- 
© pore, Madras 4. 
qe % > ° 2% Mrs, A. B. Fletcher, D/o His admission Exami- 
Lee, I Harris, T. ©. 373, Thekku- nation of 1956 be can- 
Poh yh Aas os moolu, Road, Trivandurm. celled, 
8 3 nee 1726 Kameshwar Nath Sahai, S/o . - Ditto. - 
-o9 o Babu Banki Behari Lal, C/o ` ar i 
Vaidyanath Prasad Verma, .. . . 
Peer Mohani, 2nd “Lane, > ` M ioa 
* Kadam Kuan, Patna 3. ` Sa ; 
9 Pa 1976 Lakhañ al Srivastava, S/o Rusticated for two years 
7 ve Murli Lal Srivastava, Head and not permitted to 
: ee Fitter, Water Works, Khai- appear at any of the 
Pes f i ragarh Rai D Dist Durg. . © University Ezamina- 
a ne - tions before 1958, 
10 Peete p 1947 Lalji Singh, S/o Dakshini ° Ditto, 
i my Singk, Rampur, Kohana, ° - 
` i F Mirzapur. e . 
1 a i 2o54. Mesnod Husain, S/o Ahmed His Paper of itt. day bg 
i : Husain, C/o B. C. Kale, J. - cageetied. : 
ae Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad y 
® l a Dn.) 
12: yo 2139 Naseeb Khan Sandozie, S/o Rusticated for two years 
ex a? Ado Hs Mander Khan; Near Deoci and not permitted to 
Bahadur Yarjung Begum appear at any of the | 
oe . Bagar, Ergert Dn University - Examina. ` ` 
°, kS tiens before 1958. ° 
13 ~ is 923 Bhabwat Singh, Ohhatri, S/o No action need be taken, 
° * o Nepal Singh, Dayal Band, 
f Bilaspur M.P) ~ 
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P. Harishchandra Rao, cancelled. 
Kateel Post, ,5. Kanara, 
Madras State. a 
-15 Mining% Metallurgy 50 Suregh Chandra Gupta, S/o Ditto. 
~ TYr. . Shri Raja Babu. C/o Shri ° 
e Raja Babu Suresh Chandra, 


l4 Miniob-& Metallurgy < 21° Pejavar Balachandra Rao. S/o His paper of the day he 
II Yr. a 


aed ` *Bilram Gate, Kæganj (Etah). E 
16 BeA. 444 D&sbrath Singh, S/o Mahabir His B.A. Examinatioff™ 
at * Singh, Vill: Alahiya, O.O. of 1956 be cancelled. 


Sakaldiha, Dist. Banaras. 


e I? . » .- 4: 98% Imtiaz Abmad, S/o Nisar Rusticated for two years 
we ek = Ahmad, C/o Sri E. B. Das, and not permitted to 
KOA TE n te : D. 28/125, Pandey Hauli, appear at anyof the æ 
Banaras. University Examina- 
A : . ute tions before 1958. 
18 a oe 1235 Jai Kam Singh, S/o Sri Ram Fined Rs. 5/- 
pea ? , i 3 Hari Singh, V. Karisowa, es e’ 2s 
Re bas z Post Wazirganj, Gaya. 
in * e we ee 1832 Parsbu Ram Pandey, S/o Rusticated for two years 
¢ . Laxmi Narayan Pandey, and not permitted to 
e Vill. Arrah, Post Sarinja, appear at any of the 
Via Buxar, Dist. Shahabad University Examina- 
ae : ž {Arrab). ©. ions. before-1958. : 
20 v 1647 Megh Nath Singh, S/o Ram Ditto. 
~- Nath Singh, Vill. Chaukia, 
Post Sherwant, Dist. Mirza- v 
go ia pur. 
Qt yix 1643 Mahesh Upadhyaya, S/o Gopal Fined Rs, 5/- 
Pd. Upadhyaya Vill. Baij- 
vathpur, P.O. Kurnool, Dist. 
Mozafferpur. j 
22 K 1668 Virendra Narain Pande, S/o His B.A. Examination 
: Ram Lakban Pande, Vill. & of 1956 be cancelled, e 
P. O. Mehdiganj, District 
: Banaras. ° 
23 B.Sc. (Pure). 268 Bhupendra Narayan Bagchi, His B.Sc. Examination 
` S/o Manindra Narayan of 1956 be cancelled. 
Bagchi, D. 17/14], Dasas- 
wamedh, Banaras, Uttar 
Pradesh. . 
24 ” 112 Ram Dhani Singh Yedava, S/o Rusticated for two years 
.- ° Sah Deo Prasad, Vill: Loo- and not permitted to 
tha, P. O. Chibitauni, Dist. appear at any of the 
Banaras. University Examinü- 
= tions before 1958, 
25 ” 108 R.K. Agrawal, S/o P. Pra- His B.Sc. Examination 
be kash Agrawal, Vishram of 1954 be cancelled, 
Kuti, Sigra Banaras 4. . o” 
26 B. Com. è 49 Arbind Kumar Sharma, S/o Rosticated for two years 
: : Singhasan Rai Sharma, and not permitted to 
» é ° . Vik Ka&hhi Kalan Post appear at any of the 
: ° Kopa Ganj, Dist. Azamgarh. University Examina- 
ag 7 ° tions before 1958, 
-_ ie ` 87 Jai Govind Rai, 8/o Shri Ditto. 
oe . Chhabinath Rai V. Jagiya- 
. mar, P.O. Zamania Dist. ` ş 
: Ghazipur. 
28 E eel? Gopal DasWaiswal, S/o Ganesh Ditto. _ 
Prasad Jaiswal, B. 12/86, i 
š ' Gauriganj, Ranaras. ` s oo 
* 99 itr ee g 269 Gopinath Givastava, 8/o Shri ‘Ditto. 
` Bachau Lal Stivastava, Vill. 7 
"e Bareon, Post Adalkat, Dist. . 
Mirzapur 
. e : + 
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33 


34 


B.Sc. Ag. Pt. Ift 


271 - Hakim Singh, 


Murati Singh, 
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8/8 Shiva e Ai ' Ditto. 
Viil. Fateh- - 


«pur, Post Anei Dist. Banaras. 
279 K. K. Ssmbban. S/o C. L. Ditto. . 
e . 


Sambhan G/o 


Man Singh 


Ka Oil Mills Khandwa (M.P.) 

60° Yamla Prasad, Slo Jagannath Ditto. oe 
Prasad, C/o Kamla Cycle 
Stores, Chet fai, Banaras. ° 

170 ‘Shri Jewanand Sharma, S/o Both Sri Jewanand Share 
“Pt.- Gnananand Sharma, ma @d Ngshanand 


Raja Bazar, 
Dist. Shahabad. 


_ Shri A: Pandey 


Ny 


P.O, Bihia, Sharma be rusticated 
and debarred from sf, 
pearing at any of the 
Univ. Examinations in 
future. The Int. Cer- 
tificate cf Shri Jewa- 
nand Shbarnfa be can- 
celled, in case he is 
convicted by he eCourt 

= in the impersonate 
case has been institut 
° by the University. 


Fined Rs. 5/-. 


8. W. WAR, 
Registrar. 
i : ues 
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Mn. CytAnceLLor, Mr. Vick-CHaNncgntor, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, f 
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I feel honoured by the invitation extended to me by this 
great University to deliver the Annual Convocation Address 
this*year. Calcutta among Indian universities hasea, histoty 
eng a tradition which give it a unique place in the academic 
life of the country. Some of the basic experiments in the 
more important probléms of university education, were worked 
out originally in this University and its achievements have 
been a source of inspiration and guidance to other universities 


‘in the country. No Vice-Chancellor of an Indian university 


has stamped his personality on his university in so marked a 
degree and left so great an impress on the academic world 
of India as well as his own university as Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. In my time as an undergraduate, he had already 
become the most outstanding figure in university education 
in India and since that time his name has become a legend 
among those engaged in the cause of university education. 
Calcutta still has its problems and some of these eproblems 
are of great difficulty and magnitude. *But its administration 
isin very capable hands and I have no doubt, with a people 


so richly endowed with distinctive gifts as the people of- 


Bengal, “Calcutta: ‘will nof merely- maintain its -pristing glory 
aring: our? ‘universities. but rise: to greater, heights of fame 
waay of the people whom it is privileged to serve. 


` To the graduates of the’ yeaf, I tender my warm congra- 


ulations. „The stage. they have reached is not the end bul 
the begipning . of a difficult-joutmey. India has done well. 


since she bécame a free. country, but I foresee a period of 
unprecedented | difficulties ahead of us in the coming 
generation, whichewill sorely fy our resources, strength and 
patience. I pray that\not a éhe leadership but the zeal 


anid” public: spirit required for@thege difficult times wilf be 


è e 
es Address delivered by Dr. John Matthai at the Annual Convocation . 
fejd on Saturday; Ist September, 1956;* : á 


7. 


ell 
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forthcoming. On yous the graduates éf the yeay will*fall a ` 


large part of this responsibility and from the bottom of my 
heart, I wish you well. 


The main theme of my address this afternoon is the 
. ra e 
purpose of education. J would define the purpose of education 
as the development of citizenship*ih, the widest sense of the 
term and citizenship, I would define as the spirit.-of, freedom 
directed to service. 


Freedom has many implications but the chief is that it 


provides scope for the fullest expression of the individual 
haman „personality. . ‘A necessary corollary is the recognétion 
that one’s fellow-beings have also their personality which, 
must be respected and not infringed in the exercise of one’s 
individual freedom. Recognition of other people’s freedom is 
the essence of true freedom. 5s 

Mr. Lester Pearson, the Canadian Foreign Minister, 
in % course -of lectures delivered’ recently at Princeton 
University on ‘ Democracy in World Politics ’ citing the Greek 
Philosopher Protagoras for the proposition that.‘ man is the 
measure of all things’ goes on to say that the measure of 
man himself consists in certain ultimate and absolute values, 
in certain moral and spiritual values which ought to find 
their embodiment in man’s relationship to society. _ 

This is the basis of what may be called the sense of law 
as distinc from the fear of law. What leads the true citizen 
to obey the law is not fear of the punishment which may 
result from breading the law but respect for the freedom and 
rights’ of others. 

- Pericles in his famous speech, recorded by Thucydides, 
speaking as an Athenian Citizen, puts the idea a$ follows— 
“We are free and tolerant in our private lives, but in public 


affairs, we keep to the law, This is because it commands ` 
our ‘deep respect’, And he makes special reference to, the 


laws ‘ for the protection of the oppressed and oe te 
laws which it.is an acknowledged shame to break °. 


The spirit of this speech is eloquently” summarised by 
Abraham Lincoln in his Getiysburg speech which begins, 
ari Four score and seven yeas ago, ourgfathers brought forth 
on “this continent a new _nafion, conceived in liberty and 
‘dedicated to the proposition thaf all men are created equal ° 
and it gnda” that this nation, under God, shall have a Bow 
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birth ‘of freedom; and" that government of the people, A the 


- people and for the people shall not perish from the earth ’. 


°@ 


In,a democratic community freedom finds its fulfilment, 
in the service of others, John Stuart Mill in the Essay on 
Liberty makes a distinctich between ‘ gelf-regarding and other- 
regarding ’ action. Service is the free will of man dedicated 


‘to, ande motivating other-regarding action. Not merely 


voluntary social service but every form of service whefher 
Temunerated or not which is motivated in this way and arises 
from the free exercise of human personality is service in the 
context of citizenship, l . 


ə „But service is not merely an 1 attitude of mind but also a 
capacity for fulfilling if, not ‘merely willingness to do things, 


. but ability to do them’ Service calls for knowledge, calls for 


not only a proper mental attitude but algo proper 3 mental 
equipment. ; es 
True education must provide the motive and- also the 
knowledge required. for service. Speaking genérally, the 
study of the humanities provides the former and the study of 
the sciences the latter. The humanities record the achieve- 
ment of man’s mind functioning in society in the field of 
human, relations, the sciences record the achievementeof the 
human mind functioning in nature, in the material world. 


The two things go together in any form of service worth 
the nanie. Hence the importance of what is called general 
education. Undue specialisation in either the humanities or 
the sciences must incapacitate a man for his place in society. 
In every important country, university teachers are beginning 
to recognise the value of general education. . 

Ultimately, however, more ‘is -required than generat 
education. Religion has a place in the formation of right 
motivese which is of greater impoftance than is recognised in 
this Age of the cult of the intellecf. To “ascertain the 


place of man in the universe and his relationship to his fellow ` 


men still remaing largely beyond the comprehension of the 
human mind. Intuition is: the path by which we cam find 
our ‘way to this eknowledge. “The founders of the great 
religions of the world wre men 9 whom the power of intuitive 
grasp of ultimate realities was 


developed ‘to an exceptional 7 


extent. You cannot reason. out’ the truths they taught: but - - 


, you can try them out in your lives. Speaking as one who-no} 
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merely professes but Yas felt real use’for his r@ligion; it is 
amazing how the great, intuitive truths of religion stand the 
H of experience. It is a fatal mistake to ignore this. 

* Knowledge without a.motive for its right. use has 
brought us in this atomic age to the” brink of wholesale self- 
destruction. The right use of kroWwledge is more important 
than knowledge itself and our universities in this land, which 
through the ages have upheld spiritual values, have a special 
responsibility and a unique opportunity in this matter® 
In the past we welcomed truth from whatever quarter it 
came. But we seem these days to be growing less sure’ of 
ourselves, less able and . willing to look truth. in the. “face 
unless it appears in familiar garbs. But Truth is like a torch? 
the more it’s shook, the more it shines. , 


I come “back to the purpose of EEA If education 
means, as I have said, the fostering of freedom directed to 
serVice, in the new era on which this country has entered since 
independence, its significance can hardly be overlooked. 
Education has never been more important than now and on a 
long-term view it is equally important in all its stages. I 
venture, however, to suggest that since neither the human 
nor the material resources required for all stages of education 
are forthcoming, it is necessary for us to determine an order 
of priority during a period of transition. From this point of 
view, I hold, contrary perhaps to accepted opinion, that in 
the next few years wniversity education must have priority 
over primary and secondary education. Both for working a 
democratic system of government and for carrying out 
the development „plans which the country has adopted, a 
group of men and women at the top with the righé motive and 
the tight equipment of knowledge can make all the difference 
to the future. If is to the Universities we mus#-look for the 
training of such- ppan: andwomen. I am well awére that 
secondary: education “is the foundation on whichs university 
education must rest. But with all its faults; oyr secondary 
schools can even now provide a sufficient umber of young 
people equipped fot university education and able fo benefit 
by it. Iam all for an improved system of secondary education 
afg in principle I apprové: f the r&ommendatiens of the 
Secondary Education Commission in this respect” Bui their 


* implementation would involve a evas? deal of expenditure »* 


which*the country cannot afford af present. Therefore, it,is 
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inevitaBle that for working purposes sQne priorify must be 
fixed and this priority must be given at present to university 
education. 

-W ithin the field of university. education itself there is 
Gon for fixing priorities when it comes to expending scarce 
resources. The highest pritrity I would accord to the 
teachers werking in our celleges to raise*their salaries and 


improve their status in the community. No college can rise. 


Mn quality and usefulness above the level of its teachers. 
Unless life is made less difficult and less unattractive for them, 
we cap never hope to raise the standard of university 
education or. improve its tone. This applies equally to the 
teachér who communicates knowledge and to the teacher 
who creates knowledge, equally to the lecturer and to the 
researcher. We must never forget that the teacKer in the 
last resort is the main instrument of education. 


` To forget the teacher is to forget the human element. hh 
education. The longer I live and have experience of things, 
the more strongly I feel that most ills of government and 
society spring from inadequate appreciation of the human 
element. It is so not merely in education but in business, 
in public administration and in international affairs. Jt is 


in education. that the human element holds the most vital- 


place, but it is-here. that: -the worst neglect has occurred and” 


still occurs. Re Late eae . 


‘In our "modern world, few things. oe importance can be 

: accomplished unless individuals are grouped into érganisations. : 

There is, however, a potential element of inherent conflict ” 
between organisation and the individual personality. It is the 

business of wise men engaged in operating large orgahisations 


to try. to undgrstand. the psychological issues involved in 


this confliet. If by unfair dealing *or by sheer: neglect this - 
conflict °. breaks out and is prolonged: beyend reasonable, 
limits, there can only be one issue if history is any guide—- 


and- that is * that personality will triumph and organisation 


will go under. It is the part of wisdom to, forestall and resolve - 


the conflict before it proceeds too fat. 

- Since mye thesis is fr§edom, mgyel say that the freedom, 
° that has come’in recent years to the women of India is one 
$ the most striking things in the country olay and FE should 
like to offer- a, special welcome foethe women graduates of 


'19—1910P—IX 5 . 
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the year of whom I afn glad to see so*large a number ‘at this 

. Convocation. I believe women have a much larger part fo- 
play in the future of the country than they have played in 
tĦe past. Politically they enjoy the same rights under our 
Constitution as men. e It is interesting, although if is a littles 
premature to estimate what in effect has. been the result of 
the political franchise conferred on women in India. An 
investigation of this subject, limited to certain European 
countries, was conducted recently by UNESCO under note 
direction of Prof. Maurice Duverger of the University of Paris, 
leading authority on political science. The conclusion 
reachtd by him briefly is that women have on the whole 
shown greater intuitive judgment in selecting membets “of 
Parliament, but in the rough and tymble of parliamentary 
debates and political office, they have so far shown themselves” 
not so effective as men. Two things, however, should be said 
inw their favour. First, they are comparatively new to 
politics even in European countries and secondly, the 
particular field in which they have proved their worth, namely, 
the selection of representatives to the councils of the nation 
is of no less importance than parliamentary activities. 


Apart from the intuitive judgment in which women 
excel, they, as the mothers of the nation, are more vitally 
concerned with the future of the race and naturally have 
greater faith in it. For constructive social service, they are, 
therefore, better fitted than men. It is significant that 
wherever women have held political offfte, it has been almost= * 
‘invariably office concerned with health and education, in 
_ which women ministers have distinguished themselves i in many 
countries. e 


There is an important section of the comm#nity to whom 
by virtue of the fact that? we are now cilizens df a free 
country, the utfiivefsity owes a special responsibility. This 
holds true particularly of the large urban universities of the «a, 
country such as yours and mine. The population working 
in our factories and the men and women working as, clerks 
in our offices who have not had the advantage of a university 
education need and defeyve our abtention. There is vast 
scope for extension wark Na Indian universities not merely 
among the urban pépulation but also among the people living 
in the countryside. The work done in Britain by ,the 
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Workers’ Edqucational’*Association hasyhad notable results 
-and the technique it has followed is worth study, subject of 
course to modifications required by differences in Indian 
conditions. The essence of university extension work is that 
ethe pupil, skilled or unskiligd worker or peasant, has his mind 
first direcged to the cond#ions of his own work and the 
problems by which he is “immediately surrounded and he is 
taught to enquire into and know more about the background 


=F and history of the work which provides his livelihood. 


Stage by stage he will find his way with a little guidance but 
primarily through his own interest to an increasingly wide 
basis of cultural education which will improve the *qualiéy* 
of*hi¢ work and enable him to enjoy life better. 


\ Another aspect of freedom to which I should Jike briefly 
to refer is the relationship of the individual to *the State. 


The place of the State in the life of a people has been various sly i 


argued. There is a school of thought which idealises the 
State and another which looks upon it almost as a necessary 
evil. The State is a useful agency in the initial development 
of a people but its over-all character is essentially temporary 
and of limited utility. In India the stress laid on the State 
now-a-days by those in authority calls for anxious thought. 
The State ultimately is an embodiment of force, which is its 
final sanction, whether it is governed democratically or not. 
In a country which has consistently maintained the doctrine 
of non-violence, it is a little strange that the State should 
“be held up increasingly as the solution of mest social and 
economic ills. . Mahatma Gandhi held a different view from 
those who have followed him. He was, if anything, a 
philosophical “anarchist who looked upon the State as an 
institution which would gradually wither away as men rése 
in mental and moral stature and im civilisation. He shared 
in. thise respect the view that Russian thjnkers of an earlier 
generation | held—Kropotkin and Tolstoy. I refer fo this 
specially beofuse I consider the autonomy of a university 
essential to its ability to fulfil its purpose and the intervention 
of the State in its affairs as an evil to be fought at any cost. 
Fortunately, there have pot been many cases of this in India 
since indeperfience. But the groping tendency of the Staéé 
-go invade other spheres of life makes if necessary that we 
should be on our guard. s 
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æ=3 s e last one in an effort to make up arrears in the ceremonial work 
of conferring degrees. During this short period we would 
not ordinarily have the same number of events to report, as 
on pr evious occasions, ‘but unfortunately that is not? se. ° 


-e During this period we have suffered a great and irre- 


N -Deaths and Retire- Parable loss through the demise of our 
“ments. revered and beloved Chancellor, Dr. 
H. C. Mookerjee. Dr. Mookerjee had been associated with the 
University for over half a century,—as a Professor in oat aff- 
“‘Jiated college, as Secretary to, the Gouncil of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts, as Inspector of Colleges, as University 
Professor of English and finally as its Chancellor. „He had 
worked for building up the University and his sage 
advice was always of great value ‘to the other: University 
authorities. His benefactions to the University *are un- 
paralleled: as a teacher or University administrator with a 
limited income, he managed by thrifty living to save the 
large amount of about 14 lakhs of rupęes which he Has donated 
to the University, and ‘which is being used for numerous 
beneficent purposes. A saintly person endowed with the 
highest learning and with the best culture of the East and- the 
West, he will be missed in the University for years to come. 


i) > 
This Convocation is being held seven months after the - 


- In the death of Dr. Meghnad Saha the University has lost l 


ti distinguished scientist and feacher who had made his mark 
gs ong of the greatest astro-phySicists of the world. Dr. Saha 


—_ and asa ea of Nuclear Physics will be a lasting memorial 
of his work. 
. Or Depi tment of Ap slied Physics is comparatively © 
Je and it bas been built up ae through the efforts of 
ae late Dr. P. N. Ghosh and Dr. i ‘C. Mahanti. Through the” 
? he 


untimely “death of the latter was busy developing and 
ep eo 


has’ built, up a school of Nuclear Resfarch in the University , 
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expanding the work of the Department tò the last gay of his 
life, the University has suffered grievously. 

The late Chief Justice of India, Dr. Bijonkumar 
Mukkerjee, was intimately -associtted with the University 
for practically his whole life and we*mourn his loss. Sir 
William Ewart Greaves was our ViceChancellor and retained 
his interest in the University even ‘after retirement. Sri 

_K. D. Ghosh was Principal of the David Hare Training 
College and had helped the University in various spheres of 
work. .Dr. Sudhirkumar Dasgupta was a devoted teacher and 
member of the Senate. We mourn the loss of these colleagues 
“and prayefér the welfare of their soul. 

The University has lost the services of some through 
retirement and we note especially the work of Sri R. G. P. 8. 
Fairbairn as Psincipal of the Bengal Engineering College and 
as Dean of the Faculty of Engineering. Prof. 8. N. Bose 
has taken leave from the University on his appointment as 
Vice-Chancellor of Viswabharati University and we offer him 
our congratulations. 

We note with pleasure the re-election of our Treasurer, 

Sri Satischandra Ghosh, as Mayor of 


oes Calcutta. We congratulate Sri Mohit- 


kumar Moitra on his election to the Lok Sabha. We are 
happy’ to learn of the appointment of Justice Sri R. P. 
Mookerjee as Officiating Chief Justice of the. High Court of 
Calcutta. * e l 

É The Honorawy Degree of Doctor of Literature was 
conferred on Sri J ogeschandra Ray Vidya- 
nidhi at a special Convocation held at 
Bankura, this being the first occasion on which a Cofivocation 
of the University had been held out of Calcutta. A painful 
interest is attached to the fynction, as shortly after, this 


esios Degree, 


Sri Jogeschandra passed, away, full of years and great literary ` 


achievements. bd 


During the last six months the University has” received 

Gifts and Endow. &@ Bumber of gifts and endowments. An 

© iments, offer from the Principal, Surendranath 
College, to donate to the Calgutta Univerity Sports Board a 
Challetige Trophy as a memorifl to their late Prestjent Sri 
Jdgeschandra Chaudhary was accepted with thanks. It 
was desided, fo award the Tyophy* to the student who 


e ote 


7 


şe 
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e 
aoe the highest ¢mdividual pointy | in the Inter-Collegiate 
` Athletic “Sports Meeting. A Trophy offered by Prof. 
K. Bose in the name of his deceased wife Jyotsnamayee 
Bose’ for Team Championship at the, Annual Atbletic 
Sports for Women wa’,accepted with thanks. Sri Surendra- 


xi 


mohane Chatterjee hase donated a sum of Rs. 1,500 to oy 


found a prize to be named “ Madhusudan- Kamini Sundari 
Prize * in memory of his late father ‘and mother. An offer 


æžs o to donate Rs. 1,000 from Sm. Golapsundari Mitra for 


2p 


award of a silver medal in memory of her son, late Gurupada 
Mitra, was accepted. A sum of £500 was bequeathed to the 


Uhiversity of Calcutta by late Sir William Ewart Greaves” 


® as a token of his gratitude for the kindness i during 


the time he was Vice-Chancellor, 


The Tiaa Institute, the Board of Trustees for the 
Vidyasagar College and the Metropolitan Institution (Main). 
and Burrabazar Branch made over to the Universityed per 
cent. G. P. Notes of the face value of Rs. 10,000 for 
establishing a Lectureship to be called ‘‘ Vidyasagar Lecture- 
ship °” in memory of the Great Pandit Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar, to promote research on various aspects of his life 
and work and on his contribution to and influence thereof on 
the Bengali language, literature and social reform. e 

Intimation has been received that American books worth 
$25000 will be made available to 
this _ University under the U.S.A. 
Wheat Loan Ejucational Exchange Programme during 
the current year and suitable lists of Books in Science, 
Technology, Arts, and Commerce are being prepared for the 
purpose., A gift of 54 vols. of German Diplomatic History 
covering the period 1871-1914 was received for the Univer- 
sity Library from the Government of Federal Republic of 


University Library. 


. Germany in a ceremony held for the purposes in the Reading 


Hall of ghe University Central Library oi the 23rd May,,.1956. 
Tie, problem ‘of accommodation in the University 
Library has deen very acute for the last several years, 


Eunds for the construction of a new Library building will be ° 


available from ethe Central ‘and State Governments but no 
suitable» site for thd purpose jeen available in the vicinity 
of the University Buildings.” . : 

The rush for admission to thé Post-Graduate Diploma 


e Course in Librarianship is inereasing year after year, There 
. 





- 
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were this year nearly 409 candidates seeking admisgion to* the 
course against 40 seats provided for the purpose. The 
question of starting a two-year Master’s Degree Course in 
Librarianship is now under the consideration of the Academie 
Council. ; Aus 
The problem of providing hostel* gecommodation. for the 
University Halls Upiversity students in Caleujta ig 
and Hostels. - ' indeed a formidable one. Suitable 
houses that may be used for the purpose of residence 
of students in the city of Calcutta are not available, nor are 
„Vacant plots in the city easy to secure for the purpoge. 
“Then "there is the overriding consideration of finance. The 
fet result is that of the 3,300 Post-Graduate students onfy 
828 can have the chance-of a seat ip one of the 7 Post- 
Graduate Students’ Halls. Again while there are more than 
50,000 Under-graduate students in Calcutta, there is hostel 
accommodation only for 930 in hostels attached to the. 
colleges and managed by the University, 3,100 in hostels run 
by the colleges themselves and 800 in hostels licensed by the 
University. Thus it will be seen that there is provision for 
residence in hostels ‘of about 10 per cent. only of the total 
number of students. — 


The ‘Hostel for men at Hazra Road and that for 
women in -the Hastings House compound which are now 
being built will add 180 seats. to the figures given above. 
This small “increase of agcommodation will give but little 
relief. We are looking out for new howses and sites for 
setting up Students’ Hostels. 


With the increase in number of foreign students | coming 
to’ Calcutta for study in this University the ,problen? of their 
accbmmodation is perplexing our minds. It is absolutely 
necessary to have an Intergational Students’ Home in 
Calcutta run by the „University, and we have already. taken 
steps for starting one of this kind. Another pressing ‘heed of 
the hour is a Guest House for receiving batches of estudents 
_ eoming from foreign countries or other Indian Universities on 
, Educational Tours. e . 
« From more than one point of view, fhe activities of the 

*. Asutosh Ñauseum -of Indian Art, 

Asutosh Museum., University of .Calcutta, during the 
year. ander review. are . worth retording. Of the 500 
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specimens added to the Museum, mainly through gift and ° 
collection work, the’ most outstan§ng are some early 
© terra-cotta antiquities from West Bengal, mediaeval stone 
sculptuyes ‘from the neighbourhood: of Calcutta itself and 
: bronze images from. Murshidabad. g 
i) Excavations at the*ancient site of Chandraketugarh, 
Beracharfpa, in the distyje? of 24-Parganas, only 23 miles 
noxth-easg of Calcutta, have resulted im the discovery of 
æ- oii relics which may be assigned to a period between 
es 

* the Mauryya and Gupta ages. 

Besides the field work done at Berachampa and Tamluk, 


five definitely new archaeological sites were. discgvered, i in > 


West Bengal. Explorations in Bachri, in Howrah district 
and specially Harinarayanpur, another ancient port on the 
Ganga, near Diamond Harbour, have resulted in the discovery 
several cast coins, early terra-cotta figurines of the Sunga 
period, potshards and rouletted ware similar to Tamluk and 
Berachampa, while mounds at Dhara, in 24- Pargffias 
produced sufficient materials to be assigned to the Pala age. 


The Institute was informed about the sanction of Rs. 57 
Institute of Nuclear l@khs by the Department of Atomic e 
Physics, Energy of the Government of India 
as grant-in-aid for the five-year period 1955-56 to 1959-60. 
Out of this Rs. 3.00 lakhs have been allotted for the 
extension’ of the existing building to accommodate: new 
laboratories; Rs. 30 lakhs as recurring expenditure towards 
salary and ‘maintenance, and Rs. 24 lakħs for purchasing new 
° equipment which Includes Rs. 10 lakhse for Hlectron 
Synchrotron. can, 
Extension to the existing building of the Instituté has 
been completed. Thé extra area would accommodate new, 
laboratories specially the Post-M.Sc. Teaching laboratory. ` 


- , The foundation stone of the*Hostel for the students of 
the Ihstituje of Nuclear Physics was laid on 19th January,” 
f - 1956, by Hon'ble Sri K. D. Malaviya, Minister of Natural 
> Resources and Scientific Research in the Central Government , 
in the presence of a distinguished gathering. 

The constructi8n of the Hostel is nearly complete. The 
Government, of India was kind gn8ugh to provide a sum wf 
Rs. 1.65 lalths for the construction of the Hostel building and. 

7# the Government of West Bengal kindfy “provided a sum of -e 


m 
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de 60,000 for pufchasing the land for the same, both as 
` interest-free loans. 
The Institute of Jute Technology which started Haii 
einstitute of Jute ig im 1051 has already traiñed 123 
Technology. Junior Mill Executives who are proving, r` 
= | their worth'in their ‘own sphergs. 41 students of the 4th 


Batch appeared in the final examifiation in May, 1956. In | 
the 5th Batch 36 students ees for the second semester? on 
Ist July, 1956. oot 
~ 


Among Indian Universities Calcutta gave a lead for the 
- ~ introduction of the Diploma Coue in 

oer s Justitute of Social» . ‘ 
Welfare and Business .. Business Management meant for Junior 
Management; Executives. Started in 1954 ib” has 
already been able to enlist the suppow of the business com- 

munity, Recently Part I of this Diploma Examination w. 
held. The leaders of the business community have helped us 
ineeonducting this examination. The Institute requires more 
space. and facilities and it is now acquiring the adjoining plot 
of land measuring more or less one-third of an acre. It is 
B i proposed to include in- its expansion programme a Safety 
‘Museum, a Psychological Testing Laboratory, a Statistical 
Laboratory, besides providing hostel accommodation for 

i students coming from different parts of the country. 


-During the last few months numerous changes have been 

* Chan gon in Statutes made in our Statutes and Regulations. 
ete. We may specially mention those 
relating to the establishment of a° University College ° ° 
of Medicine for the proper co-ordination of Post-Graduate 
Medieal Studies. It is, at present, a notional college 
which will acquire substantial shape and reality when 
‘funds are available for the actual teaching «work in the 
University College. For the present the University has to be 
content with the framing of courses and curricula ande with 
supervision of the Post-Graduate work of the aire teaching 


units of the colleges. e 
: While the routine work of the University is carried on ` 
° ; . through ® Committees, and comets 
- e O ke while, it goes :on with, work 


of *inspecting colleges and* holding public een i y 


„it has to pay attention to the physical health of students and a- 
"the proper utilisation of theix leisuře. The Board of Health 
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has functioped, as in*the previous A helping to organize 


some of the co-curricular activities ich are conducive to 


2 social welfare. Nearly a hundred’ students and a few teachers 
` were selected for the appreftticeship in Village Development. 
* 4 @ Most of them completed the traiging satisfactorily and 


qualifiedgfor the stipends eor cash awards granted by the ~ 
Government of India* in collaboratign with the Ford 
F8undation. Moreover, to give professors and students an 
ae epportunity for social service and Village Reconstruction, 
9 camps were sanctioned by the Union Ministry of Education. 
4 of these. camps have been organized during the Summer 
Vacation and the remaining 5 will be organized dtirg* the 
Puy Vacation. The Inter- -University Youth Festival will 
be held next month at New Delhi and we propose to send a 
Ante of 60 students as our representatives. Inter- 
llegiate competitions are being organized to choose the 
_ competitors and arrangements have been madé with, he 
Academy of Dance, Drama and Music to give taning, to the 
participants. 


The health activities ‘of the Board modei medical 
examination of many students and hospitalization of a. few. R 
Nearly six hundred students had their eyes tested and 
glasses were supplied either free or at concession rates fo those 
who required them. The National Christian Council helped 
the Board of Health to distribute 87,000 Ibs. of powdered 
milk to 9 colleges for the use of students. y l 

Due to the financial condition of fie majority of students, 
‘many haye poor physique on account of malnutrition, and 
unhealthy. living conditions and thus the University: has an . 
additional rgsponsibility. The Health Board, . the Stadents” es 
Health Home (under the able guidance of Dr. N..K. Munshi) prey, 
the Poor Students’ Fund (replenished with another generous ` 
dqnatiofi of the California student$) and other organizations are 
doing” their,best.but the task is too heavy for them. We needa 
“— full-fledgad Students’ Welfare Board with whole-time officers, 

preferably with eomedne like a Dean of Students as its , 

Head, to tackle the difficult task of proper supervision of the 

interests of the students, leaving the Health Board to look 

after the health of individuals agdetake preventive as well,as 

curative measures. These two Wea: in co-operation with 
+2 the Sports Board may be able to mak® the drab life of the.. 
. Calcutta students not only bearable but enjoyable. a) 


The University Sforts Board has *been active as before. 


Sporta, has been enlarged at a cost of Rg. 5,000 


anā another sum of Rs. 5,000 has been sanctioned and . 
is shortly going toebe spent ‘on other improvements ® 


of the Tent with a view to providing more ameffities for 
the students. The Board is now organizing Inter-Gollegigte 


The University Tent on the Maidan, ° 
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League and Knock-out- Tournaments in Football, and I e 


expect a very strong team will be selected to represent the A 


University in the Inter-University Football Tournament ‘to 
be held at Banaras in September. The Sports Board has a 
very afnbitious programme to celebrate the Centenary of tg 
University in a befitting manner, and the most attractive 
event will be at the Eden Gardens duriag 4th to 6th January, 
1957, in which men and women students from 33 Univer 
sities are expected to participate, to be followed by ‘other 
intewésting fixtures, e.g., football, ‘cricket, hockey, etc. 
Foreign University teams have been invited to participate 
in the Centenary Sports of the University and selected 


Mofussil College teams will also be invited. 


Convocations are held every year but this Convocation is of 


special interest as it is the last of the 


Centenary, Annual Convocations in the first hundred 


years of University existence. Graduates taking their Degree 


„at this Convocation will be able to look back to this day with 


sentimerftal regrets in Jater life when in the midst of the trials 


and tribulations of the world their’ University days acquire a Faas 


glory. which they might not have had in actuality. Today,” 
however, I wish them all success in later life with the strength 
sa! have acquired through their work in the University. 
Hundred years of modern higher education in India 
will be completed in J: anuary, 1957, when the Calcutta 
University will celebrate ‘its Centenary. The Cehtenary 
shauld be a lanémdrk in, the history of the University} 
summing up a century of strenuous pioneering, eadeavours 
and planning for the next decade or two? This planning 
cannot look very far forward as the tempo of modern 
intellectual life is much faster than what it was half 4 


i century earlier. With scitnge and technology proceeding at 


the ` pace that they are doiag now we find it difficult? to forecast 


° the developments of ®¥en ten year's hence. Still the Centenary ~ 
is an occasion for taking sto¢k of our past -achievemenfs, for + 
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insurmountable. 
s 
Ja e 


the consoMdation of our activities aNd expansion’ to suif the 
needs of the age and of the country: In a Welfare State the 
finances necessary for this should be easily available: the 
proper utilisation of these resources may be more difficulf as 
the shortage of adequately equippe@ personnel is evident in 
every Sphere. The cxaving for higher education outstrips 
the prevision of the required number *of qualified teachers : 
the advance of the frontiers of knowledge finds scholars from 
India attempting to keep pace with if and looking for the 
proper guides who are not always readily available. These 
difaiculties are natural in a transitional period but with eur 
e man-power and with efficient leadership they should not prove 
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SRI PHANIBHUSHAN CHARRABARPI, M.A., LL.B. 
Chancflior, University of Calcutta ° e 
r ` . Gag ” 
© Mr. VICE-CHANCELLOR, DR. Jonn MATTHAL MEMBERS oF i i 

THE SENATE, FELLOW GRADUATES AND [LADIES AND 


o GENTLEMEN : . 


‘It falls to me now to bring this Convocation to a cloge. ° 
In rising to do so, I feel overwhelmed by the saddening 
' thought that this Convocation was to have been presided Pa 
over by the late lamented Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, who would 
haveebeen its. most appropriate President, not only by virtue 
of his office as Chancellor but also in his personal right as 
an eminent educationist and an unfailing friend and bene- . 
factor of the students. Fate, however, decreed otherwise 
‘and removed him suddenly from our midst. It also 
deposited me in his place. to- fill it for a few days as well as — 
I might till a permanent Chancellor was appointed. But in 
having to discharge the functions of this office and parti- 
Be cularly in having to address this Convocation this afternoon, 
i feel weighed down by a sense of my own limitations. I 
am a total stranger to the University excgpt that I am one 
of the. hundreds and thousands of its ordinary graduates who 
received from its kindly hands whatever little of intellec- 
tual capital they may claim to possess. Otherwige, I have 
had yo connection with this great ‘seat of learning. You 
may, therefore, appreciate how embarrassed I feed in having 
to address you from the sea? of the Chancellor and P may, 
add that the fact tlf™t T am here on account of the untinfely - 
demise of Dr. Mookerjee adds poignancy to my embarrass- mee 
-ment. I have, therefore, to address this Convocation with 
apologies for my presence here. I have also to ask your 
„forgiveness that I have no prepared address to read and 
z “that efor two reasons. I ane yot acquainted with the affairs 


e ` $ . 
of the University and, secondly, during the few ‘days that 
«8 ee 
r Convpeation Address “delivered by, Sri Phinibhushan Chakrabarti, Ma 
LLB, Ckanceèlor on Saturday, Ist September, 1956. 


e. 


. I have been Governor, I Xk known whether Í was 


going to remain so on the next day and therefore I have 
never known whether I would have to deliver this Convogation 
Addréss at all. . -` 
My next duty is*a very pleasant one. It is to offer 
the thgnks of the Unéyersity to our distinguished guest- 
speaker Dr. J ohn Matthai—with whom I have had the 
privilege of some prior acquaintance—for his great kindness 


ein accepting the invitation of the University to deliver the 


Convocation Address and in his coming down fo deliver it 
in the midst of -his heavy and multifarious duties. 
Dr” Matthai has been an educationist in his life, fore he was 
“a distinguished Professor of Economics, but he has been-a 


on the Directorate of perhaps the biggest buginess concern 


Ao deal more than ‘a scholar and a teacher. He has been 


s 


in India, that of the Tatas, and in his official career he has 
been successively a member and the President of the Qariff 
Board, Finance Member of the Government of India, 


Member for Industry and Supplies, Member for Railways, 


Minister of Finance and very recently Chairman of the 
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Taxation Enquiry Committee. Even now, he is the Chair-*_ =; 


man of the Board of Directors of thè State Bank of India, 
though we have heard with deep regret that he és going 
almost immediately to resign from that post. (Dr. John 
Matthai: I have resigned from 1st October.) I am corrected. 
He has resigned from the lst October and aot from 
today and we are grateful for the small mercy of a month’s 
extension. In addition to being the Chairnfan of the Board 
of Directors of the State Bank of India, Dr. Matthai is also 
the Vice- Chancellor of the University of Bombay. “But 


what I want to mention particularly is this, thaf although: 


Dr. Matthai has held in succession posts of the highest rank, 


it hase happened twice that he relinquished his post, the. 


„moment Re found it difficult fo eonbinue in if, con- ` i 


sistently, with the principles waich he held dear and thereby 


intellectual integrity and moral Scns which a 
University prizes, more than Siny other trait of character. 


In having, him here this afternogn to deliver the Convoca- $ 


tion Addre&s, the University of Calcutta has been singularly 
fortunate in having a speaker who tise at once a man of* | 
learning and a man of the, world, one wie cgtnbines. 
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in himself wide scholarship with pragtical experience of 
imparting education ang who, in his life, has. played a lead- 
ing part in framing and’ putting into practice economic and 
finagcial policies of the country in both official ande non- 
official spheres. His address to which we have listened 

- with profound interest Was what was just expected of him. 
I had not seen it before, but as he went on expounding his 
thesis, I followed hiñ as one. fascinated. He chose»as the 
theme of . his address the ` purpose of education. He, =) 
defined that purpose as the fostering of freedom for 
the -service of the country and a nobler theme he could not 

** ha¥eechpser. He set the high purpose he- was speaking of. 

-~ against the background of our democracy and tried to. point e 

out the direction which it might follow in- order to achieve 
fulfilment and he also welcomed the flew phenomenon cf 
the educated and enlightened woman which has emerged and 
which augurs well for the future. But I must not spoil the 
address by trying to analyse its contents and inflicting on 
you a weak paraphrase. I thank Dr. Matthai once again 
on behalf of the University, not only for his kindness in 
toming down here to deliver the Address but also for- the 
high quality of his address which was an inspiration 
to us ail,” 

Coming now to a lower plane, .to the domestic affairs 
of our own University, the Vice-Chancellor has already given 
you a facfual account of the principal. events of the year. 
and also stated what*his pressing needs are. The chief 
amongst his needs, as I understood hitna, was the need `œ 
for physical expansion. This University is going to com- 
plete its centenary of existence with the end of the present 
year and naturally it finds that the home that®was built 
for it‘at the time it was founded and the few buildings 
subsequently added, can no |pnger contain its vastly grown, 
proportions and its very large family of numerous depart» 
ments: It started as a mere examining body which needed ` 
only a small office room and some place where <ts® consti- , 

i tuent ‘bodies might hold their meetings? ‘The central. 

e building was erected in the beart of the city, with little. 
*thought as to in what direction and to What extent the. 
University might grow and “wth equally little thought as to e 
vin what direction ang tô what extent the city around 
“it might os “In fact, the Universilly has since grown 
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enormously., It has taken upon itsąlf the task,'of post- 
‘+,graduate teaching and to, teaching, it has added research; 
and the subjects on which if has undertaken to provide 
instruction and facilities fér original work are, many and 
evarious.. Naturally, the University requires further accom- 
modatione It. was re- -assaring to hear from the Vice- 
Chancellor that funds necessary . for the, outlay on capital 
A expenditure had been. made available, but he complained that 
2 ~fe was finding it difficult to secure suitable houses or 


Xxl eè 


suitable sites for buildings. That difficulty ought not to- 


provę insurmountable. I happen to know very well the 
locality where the central buildings of the Univefsity are 


situŝted, because I spent seven and a half years of my life- 


in the Eden Hindu Hastel and the Hardinge Hostel. I know 
hat there is in the proximity of the University g large area 
of bustee land which would be an extremely useful acquisi- 
tion to the University if it could be acquired for the purppses 
of its expansion. If it be the policy of the State Govern- 
ment that Calcutta will be gradually cleared of bustees and 
slums, then I think, acquisition of the bustee area in the 
vicinity of the University may be taken in hand, but-if there 
be any administrative difficulty in the way of acquiring it, 


then surely accommodation will have fo be found elsewhere, — 


not only for the University itself but also for the students 
to..which the Vice-Chancellor made a pointed ‘reference. 

“One ‘point, however, strikes me in connection with this 
question’ of accommodation. -If suitable land cannot be 
obtained in the vicinity of the University, the’ University will 
necessarily have to disperse itself and hostels will necessarily 
have to be puilt at some distance from the central buildings. 
‘But it seems to me that it ought to be borne in mind—and 
T have no reason to think that it will not be borne in mind— 


‘that the University is intended for students and the hostels . 


‘are thtendgd for accommodating them -ande that the majority 
of the students come from families belonging to the lower 
income groups which are not in a position to spend any con- 
siderable sum by way of tram or bus fare in addition to the 
tuition fees and hostel charge$. When I say this, I desire 
to” suggeste that in selecting sites for building extensions for 
the University itself or hostels, are should be taken to sélect 
-e localities which are cheaply. and easily accessible from’, 
. quarters wherefrom the main body of students comes. w 
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seems ta me that to Puild a departmént of the University at 


‘some far away place will not be a very satisfactory solution,- < 


' even if hostels are attached to such departments, for not many 


of our middle-class families can afford to put their wards 


` 


-in residence in hostelş. I realise that what I am suggestinge í 


may be only a counsel of perfectitn and the University may 
‘have no choice in the matter. But if there be no choice 


at all but to build wherever some space may be available, “ 


I feel that the interests of the middle- class families are bouhd ~ 
to suffer. 

In this connection, I ind ‘it impossible not to refer to 
“arfother® problem which the Vice-Chancellor has not men- 
‘tioned, because it is not directly a problem of the Univefsity, 


‘but which, it seems to me, affegts and concerns the 


‘University yery vitally. The University is thinking of erecti 
more buildings and putting up more structures to be used 


‘a%,residences of students. But-of what avail will these 


buildings be, whether they he University buildings or build- 
ings’ for the residence of students—of what avail will be 
the costliest and modernmost equipments, if it be not possible 
‘for an increased number of students to make use or take 
advantage of them? A seat of learning ‘is intended for 
Jearness and it ought to be the primary concern of every 
‘civilised State to see that no learner is turned away from 
a seat of learning on account of poverty and that no young 
talent which is’ fraught with possibilities of future achieve- 
ment is allowed’ to run to waste; becguse the owner of it 


‘has no means*with which to pay for its training. That is 


the real problem which has now arisen in Bengal. Formerly, 
students used to come to the University mostly from . the 
upper and well-to-do classes and the comparatively poorer 
among the students, who were generally thee most gifted, 
‘were provided for by the s@holarships awarded on thè results 


‘of the examinations.e But times are how changed., Thé rush 
‘for University education is now tremendous and stydents are ~u 


-coming up in enormous numbers from all.strata of society, 
‘particularly from the. occupational classes who are nof too 
-well-blest with the good tlfings of life. e This phenomenon 
‘of an increased demand for ‘ang education is not peculiar 
to India and it is not cgrrett to say, as I have heard some 
. people saying, that # is only in this country that boys and *° 
* girls: aon uselessly in schools and colleges- in senselegs . 
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pursuit of a so- called higher education, from which they can 

. derive no practical benefit. - That chafge is utterly untrue. 
The phenomenon of an increased demand for higher educa- 
tion haè made its appearance in England and- America aS 

_well. I have read in reliable publications that in England 
and Amgrica, most of efbe members of the business ° i 
executives are now University men wand, in . America, 
Unitversit¥’ men have penetrated even into the ranks of 

@ dabour, not as Union leaders or as agitators but as actual 
workers. The reason is that higher education is now in 
increased demand even in spheres where formerly it was not 
considered essential, because the training it gives to+indellect 
afidethe influence it exercises on character have been- found 

Ke commercially remunerative and is prized even in business 


~~. 


circles. I find that in 1949 the proportion of, University 
dents to the total population in England was 1 to. 600 
and in America 1 to 100. It is not, therefore, a phenomenpn 
peculiar to India that a far larger number of young men 
and women are now seeking University education. If this 
demand of the alerted youth of the country is not met by 

the Universities, they will fail in fulfilling their mission of ° 

. functioning as trainers of the future generations.. The . 
problem, therefore, is not merely a problem of previding 
accommodation for the students or for some departments of 
the University, the problem: is also one- of providing financial 
assistance to the students themselves most of whome require 
such financial assistance, „That again *is a situation not 
* peculiar to India, because I find that, in F051, even in 
Oxford and Cambridge, which are regarded as close preserves 
of the well-to-do, the percentage of assisted students’ was 
as high as 62. The question then is, from where is such , 
assistance to come in our country? No: longer from land- 
lords—bgeanse they have been kiquidated—and no longer 
frdm endividuals making munificent donatiegns, because the 
incidence of taxation in this country is about the highest in’ 
“o the world art I do not believe that anybody who honestly 
pays his tax or is made to pay it, can amass any wealth 
out of which he cap make substantial gifts to the University ° 

or centres of learning. The University must, therefore, now ° 
re lobok increasingly towards the Stabe for assistance. ‘The State 

elias now become a welfare State, a “State. which takes away ° 

a large proportion of the ihdividyal’s wealth in the shape.of ° 
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taxes in the interest, it is said, of thé collectiveegood “of the 
community. I do nog complain of taxation, if the taxes -` 


levied are re-employed for the good of the people who pay e 
them, for, in that case, the State, in levying such taxes, ~ 


performs the useful fwnction of making a proper distribution e 
of wealth. There is a saying B° England attrib@ted to a 
celebrated Peer, that the best expenditure he madg was the 


_ taxes he paid. That he said, because money collected by a 
e 
the State in the shape of taxes was returned to the people in” ~ 


the shape of amenities which no individual could possibly 
procure for himself by his personal effort. It seems ¢o me 
tht, *sitnilarly, in- this country, we should algo ultimately 
press upon the State the necessity of making a larger diver- l 
sion of funds towards-the financing of education, not merely 
for the purpose of the construction of buildings or laboratorie 
but also for the purpose of financing the students them- 
selyes—the human material which has got to be shapéd and 
perfected in these buildings. I am told that, in 1955, the 
British Universities received from. the British Treasury as 
much as two-thirds of their entire income. That was exclu- 
sive of the grants made for capital expenditure. Why should 
we not expect something of a similar nature? 

Tehave already taxed: your patience much. I shall now 
pass on to the proper business of the day, that is to say, 
address a few words to those who have received their 
degreese today and are - -going out to the wider world. It is 


pleasing to find that so many ‘have ,received Doctorates. . 


That proves tat ‘each one of them has made, as the phrase 
goes, some ‘contribution’ to human knowledge worthy of 
publication. and has demonstrated . that ` not euly has he 
. acquired learning in the University, but he has also developed 
powers of independent thought and a capacity for original 


_ work. I'would ask them fot to rest on their laurels. „They 


may not be unaware of the criticism that far, too “marty 
scholars of our country who give proof of intellectual power 
of the highest kind in the beginning of éheir ‘lives and do 
some original work which win for them well-degerved 
recognition, proceed no further? Once éhey have secured 
for themselves some ca@mfortable position, they begin to 
lañguish in idleness, doing ho more than mere Toutine work 


* ~and spending the rest of their lives on their old reputation. as 


Let got those, who are reeeiving Doctorates today, expgse » 
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aa to that weproach. To is also a „feeling of 
uneasiness in the public mind that’ some, or perhaps too 
many, of our best men of science or men standing high in 
specialised branches of Scientific research, who migl be 
expected to raise the Yntellectual stgture of the country by 
makinge contributions ` to knowledge, are being absorbed in 
administrative posts where. theii talents, which were intended 
tor better usé, are being wasted. It is not for me to 
**suggest how the intellectual forces of the country are to be 
marshalled or who is to employ himself where. But as an 
ordinary citizen, I may plead with those who have given 
evidence of their possession of intellectual powérse of an 
* extraordinary character, not to be content with mere learn- 
ing, not to be contént with merely holding high- salaried 


posts, but try to repay the debt they owe to jhe University 


by adding to the - knowledge they received from it some 
contribution of their own. After all, a nation ige not 
respected or honoured ‘for its men of learning or for its 
competent teachers or for its able administrators. A nation 
is respected and honoured for its original thinkers, the path- 
finders who widen the horizon of knowledge. Indeed, what 
is mere learning? Learning; if it is mere learning, is 
nothing more than acquaintance with old knowledge which 
our predecessors won for themselves and which they have 
made available to all who care to have it. A merely learned 
man who possesses a thorough ‘Knowledge of several subjects 
‘is no better than a mar who keeps. ani “excellent shop, well- 
stocked with second- hand goods of high. quality.. Mere 
learning is only a second-hand atticle and I believe a very 
learned - man, who possesses 4. full and acctitate knowledge 
of several. subjects, only possesses a mind. which is perhaps 
of the same kind as blotting paper of excellent quality . ‘which, 
can sack in all writings as so8n as it is pressed upon them 
- anf retain a clear and lasting impression. But it is not a 
screen pn which are reflected new images of a conception and 
design of theig own. I would, therefore, make a special 
appeal to those who have obtained Doctorates and say to them 
that they owe ¥ to theniselfes, to the country and to the 
University from which they rgrared: their charter of leayning® 
to do something in the' way bf adding to human knowledge 
and adding to the prestige of the country. 


.. 
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“My Jast task is to address a few werds to tl 
of the year. I have ever believed in giving . 
advice. and, “therefore, I ‘shall not be so presumy 
givesany advice to you. But as I look at you 
young and: earnest faces, about to enter life, now 
years . later, my: mind thrns involupgarily back ` 
35 years ago and I ask myself: wh&t was the 


“we entered when we. left the University and y 
“other. world that, these young men are going to e 


In our fime—I am only referring to matters of 1 
kind now—the annual output. of graduates 
University: was much less, the pressure on the 

market was much less serious, and crowding in 
professions was not half so acute as at the p 
During the interval, India’s history has’ changed 
Old values have yielded place to new. The pro; 
new vaduates is far bleaker to-day than. what it 
time. One of the depressing features which ¢ 
the prospect, before you is the over-crowding 
direction.- Why has it happened? Although 

employment are now more numerous, although 

longer a ruling class of foreigners, monopolising 
places in, both official and non-official spheres, a 
national life is expanding in “all, directions, re 
services of more and more personnel, why has : 
that-im spie of all these expansions, there is, sucl 
in every walk of life so*that every new entrant f 
is not going to get even so much as a little stan 
One reagon‘seems to be that the old socio-econom 
has broken down altogether and a large section o: 
who-used to be supported by. land or hereditary occi 
whose’ sons and daughters would never think of ¢ 
portals. of a University, have now been completely 
from. their’ established sources of income and th 
have-been compelled to seek their living througt 
That is the reason why we find that a very large 
students, drawn from a new class of people, í 
education’ as a means of living. This factor 
«destruction of family professions and family occuj 
been” *responsible ` for - throwing a colossal max 
Irumanity on the. edweational institutions an 
swollen the number of persons who, With no othe 
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than the eommon efuipment of a University education, are 
struggling to find their feet and scrambling for some kind of 
living, Thus, a harder struggle with a larger number of 
competitors is the prospect that is looming _ menacfngly 
before the new graduates of to-day. eBut it is not merely the 
uncertainty of being afl& to make a living but also an 
ynsteadiness of the general atmosphere which marks off the 
a new age from ours. In those times, things were a little 
* more settled. Now everything is in a flux.  For,a nation 
is being made. 

e How are you equipped for this struggle? I do yot 
pretend to know. But I know this imuch—J havè learnt 


e: 
this even from the ivory tower of thè High Court—that the 


+v 


distance in mind amd outlook between the old generation ' 


and the new is increasing and expanding every day. The 
new generation is trying to think ouf things in its own way. 
I doubt whether you.received the orthodox learning «fhich 
your teachers imparted to you with the same mental assent 
that we gave to it when we received it from our teachers. 
Probably, you wanted the old formulae and principles to, 
be restated in terms of new values which you have come to 
prize, for these are matters of fundamental importance. 
But whether or not you have-been able to find arfswers to 
the obstinate questionings of your mind, whether or not your 
minds are resting securely on firm conclusions and have 
attained a poise, I feel sure that forthe ordinary “and prac- 
tical purposes of bife, you are provided with ‘the necessary 
capacity and equipment. 

I have heard some say that the Bengali silent. of to- 
day has geeatly deteriorated and he cannot compare at all 
with his predecessor of twenty-five years ago. As an illustra- 
tion of this supposed deterioration, critics point to the result 
pt thé All-India competitive examinations where, they say, 
“the Bengali students are failing to win any of the top places 


` or at titeg any place at all. Failure of Bengali students to 


win top places ‘in All-India examinations is an unfortunate 
anā undeniable fact. But I refuse to believe that there has 
been or can be afly real deterioration of the Bengali intellect | 
within twenty-five or thirty-five fears and I refuse to believe 
that anything like a racial degeneration is slowly and 
insidiously taking place, There are” other critics who saye 
that although the mental aptftude of fhe Benggli students 


oe 
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might not: have deterigrated, their capacity for application 
to serious pursuits of the mind is gone and they are fritter- 
ing away their energies in diverse excitements to which they 
are Only too prone to surrender themselves. A small section 
can undoubtedly be fonmd among the students of today who 
are giving themselves up to politfch] or semi-politi@al acti- 
vities and who are maich in evidence in organising meetings, 

parading the streets in procession and shouting slogans. 

But how many are they? There may be, as I have said, a° 
.small section of students who indulge in politics. or extra- 
academic „pursuits of a distracting kind. But have our 
critics seen only them? Why have not their eyes fallen. on. 
the vast majority of students who are labouring night dhd? 
day in. circumstances of the mosf ‘adverse character, living 
in noisy meses or dirty boarding houses, often as unwanted 
guests in the houses of distant relatives or, say, even in 
uncdinfortable lodgings, minding nothing except their studies 
and wearing out the substance of their bodies and minds in 
their struggle to master their lessons? I have referred to 
„Some of the examiners of the University and they have told 
me that the answer papers they have examined did not betray 
any want of labour, but at the same time they told me 
_that thé quality of the answers was distressing in its inade- 
quacy and betrayed want of comprehension of the subjects 
in spite of the obvious labour bestowed on them. Why ‘has 
this happened? Not gurely’ because the intellect of the 
Bengali student, has deteriorated, ‘nor because English is 
used as the medium of instruction—for, that medium was 
used, formerly as well and is now rather being replaced and, 

further, the defects noticed by the examiners are to be found 
évenein the answers to the Bengali paper. What then is 
the’ cause of this? I am not an expert in these matters, 
but one probable reason whith strikes me is this. Pfobabl 

the whole evil i: to be. traced to the defectjve mode’ 
of ‘instruction followed in the schools. Nowadays, ethey do 
not teach subjects but teach text-books, which | completely 
‘destroys the power of understanding in students and cripples 


, the growth of the “capacity for independent thought and 


expression. In our time, there was no text-bookeup to the 


~- Matriculation class, but»nowadays I hear that fhere is 
* nothing: but text-bodk8,—text-books, of an enormous size of °-° 


which a few pages are read and which are discarded the 





~ 


~ 
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next year. Phese, text-books are swallowed and -disgorged 
` without any comprehension of what is. memorised and 


reproduced. It seems to me that the use of text- books in 
the lower classes is an unmitigated evil, and if educationists 
“agree, they ought to fight ib out. of existence-at once. But 
in spite $f seeming defeats, which may have marred your 
edycatione to a certain extent, I believes you are going out 


«° hell-equipped to fight your life’s battle. I believe that the 
fundamental core of Bengal’s intellect, which is endowed 


with the richest power of analysis and imagination, and the 


furidamental core of the Bengali character, with its capacity 


igre devotion to ideals, capacity for great sacrifice and” capa- 


e city "for impassioned endeavour remain unaffected. It is for 
you to go out to the eworld as University men to illustrate 
is beter trait of the Bengali character in yoer lives and 


to vindicate your education. 

T I have so far spoken somewhat gloomily to you, Sut 
before I conclude, may I add a word of good cheer? After 
we finished our University life, during which we had imbibed 
liberally the most enlightened principles enshrined in 
Western learning, we found that our minds were packed with 
uplifting ideas of man’s dignity and freedom but, at the 
same time, in dur ordinary lives, we were only the children 
of a subject race and had no chance whatever to rise to the 
full stature of a free man of a free country. It was possible 
fo look forward: to a life | of. professional success, it was 


* possible to look Forward to’ an official careeyx leading to a 


titled dignity ‘but all was ‘to. be within the limits of subjection. 
The shadow of foreign rile’ -lay all around us like a deathly 
pall and it Was not possible to take up any nation-building 
.work as is open to you to do today. Fortunate are you that 


you have been spared the anguigh of soul from which we 


suftergd ! Thrice blessed ate you that it has been given to 
you to be young and at the threshold. of your careers at the 
- very dawg of our independérice and that it should be your 


privilege to be althost the first band of workers to take up. 


the work of our national reconstyuction and to take it up in 
that spirit of freedém, harnessed to service of the country, 


which our “distinguished guest-speéker has impressed upsn 
joù as the highest aim and object of “education to foster! In , 


“what spirit are you going to approach this’ sacred task? Are: 


* you going to approach it in the spirit of Young Germany and 
15—1910P—TK * 
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Young China, each -9f which has iaken to the task. of 
rebuilding its country ‘with a zeal amounting to passion and ` 
whose one dream and-one. aim js to rehabilitate the native 
land once again in a position of prg-eminence in the world? 
I had a talk the other*day with a gentleman who had been a ® 
member of a Delégation which fad visited China.” He told 
me that what he h&d seen in the new China was wonderéul. 


On seeing China, he had realised what it meant for every, ® 


man -aùd. woman to be absolutely of one mind and to have 
in that mind the only and single thought of raising of the 
status of their country. China ‘is rich in silk and textiles, 
but every Chinese, from the highest to the lowest, still weays 


~ 


the blue tunic of coarse cloth,- because they require their « 


silks and textiles to be sold for the purpose of earning foreign 
exchange. “They are so proud and far-sighted that they wij 

not use a tractor before they are able to produce it in their 
ow country and before they find. that they. can provide 
alternative employment for the agricultural labour which will 
be displaced by the introduction of. tractors. Shall we not 
have thé. same spirit in our country? . I know’ you will say 
that conditions in this country are different, that here merit 
alone does not always find room fot free play in the face of 
other factors at work and that every. public question in this 
country is at: the bottom a private question. . It is not for 
me‘to pronounce on the truth or otherwise of this complaint. 
But suppose it is trug, why forget that if there be corruption 
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or nepotism in, the country, it is hot amy foreigners but the e + 


people ‘of your own country who are guilty of those vices? 
Where can you escape from your own people? We have’ to 
fake ourselves as we are, not turn away from ous own people 
im- disgust. or disdain—and if you really find that there are 
vices rampant in the country which are strangling merit, or 
retarding the growth of the nation, it is for ‘you, gs 
University men, to face and fight the vices withe the aid of 
the education of mind and character you have geceived and 


take-up the work of reforming the society *if you think that © 


the society needs ‘reformation. , e 
One word more. I will be short. This Convocation has 

cn special significance, for’, as the Vice-Chafcellor. has 

reminded us, it is the "last, Convocation within the. first 


hundred years of the University’s . existence. Succeeding `` 


generations of students have gone out of this University anq ° 
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dountless ones will go out in fature years, but -yours is - N 
generation aver which the ends of twopages are méeting, the 
close of the first century ‘and, the beginning of the second. 
~ You. axe, therefore, the youngest children -of our common. 
mother, our Alma Mater, the University of Calcutta, and 
® being her youngest children, you mutt also be the dearest. 
What higher fulfilment af § your lives can I wish for you than 
thig that you continue to deserve you? Alma Mater’s love 
eed and continue to be objects of her’ pride by your carriage of 
Yourselves in your practical“ lives, ‘ds -you go forward in the 
world, armed with the intellect she has trained for you and 
holding up the banner she has placed in your hands,on which =e 
ig inscribed the word, ‘‘ Advancement °. My last words io 
e you will be the words of Browning: ‘‘ March, march, for 
ever march ’’. ° 
This is ali that I have to say to you. I fhank you for 
the great patience with which you have listened to the 
rambling effusions of a rank outsider. I now declare “the 
Convocation cioéed. -: , 
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++ BENGAL (1750-1800) 


A . HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSH 


. -° CHAPTER VI, r T 


LAND SETTLEMENT i ° k 


_ In Bengal what is known as the Permanent. Settlement was 
concluded in 1798. 
It is a pity that no. reliable account of the land ‘ Settlements in ' 
Bengal before the advent of the Moslems is available. ; 
India Government’s book on Land Revenue Policy § avoids any 
attempt to arrive at a conclusion on the point.” 
Baden-Powall’s magnum opus? throws no light on the existence ' 
of. village communities in Bengal which were gradually replaced by the . 
system of individual ownership, Maine too*did not pay the attention 
if deserves to the existence of the village community in the Province.’ 
“Lower Bengal or -Bengal Proper”, he says, “had not ‘happened 
to be the exact part of India“in which, from causes not* yet fully 
determined, the °village system had fallen into great decay. The: 
assumption which the English first ‘made was one which they Inherited! , 
from their. Mahommetan predecessogs. It was, that all the soil : 
belonggd i#i absolute property to the sovereign, and that all private 
property. in land existed by his sufferance. The Mahommetan’ theory 
and the correspofding Mahometan practice had put out. of sight thie 
ancient view of the sovereign’ s rights, which............ in nowise denied. 
the existehce of private, property ineland. The English began to acte 
in perfect good faith on the ideas which . they found universally prevail- 7 
mg among the “ ¢unctionaries whom “they had taken over from the 


eel Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government (1902). K 
2 Baden-Powall—The Indian -Vëlage Community. i 
e °, Maine—Village Communities in the East and West. . 
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Mahommetan semi-independent Viceroys dethroned eby fheir arms. 
Their earliest experiments, fried in the belief that the soil was theirs 
and that: any land-law would be of their exclusive creation, have new ` 
passed “nto proverbs óf maladfoit mismanagement. The most 


famous of these was the settlement-of Lower Bengal by Teord `’ 


Cornwallis. THe policy of conferring * estates- in fee simple on the 

natural aristocracy in cergain parts of India (and I mean, by a natural ” 

aristocracy’ an aristocracy formed under purely native conditions of 
e sociéty by what amounts to the sternest process of natural selection) | 
_has many fervent advocates among Indian functionaries.” 

But it cannot be gainsaid ‘that the proprietors. establisheg by Lord 
Cornwallis * wêre generally the tax-gatherers of former Mohammedan 
Viceroys. And it took the English somé time to recognise ° their 
mistake. 

Ramesh C. eDutt whose Teua into the history of Aand 
settlement in India were of a unique character, was a great supporter 

. of the *Rarmanent Settlement under foreign demination. He has 
said :— , : ? 
~ “Às far back äs we ċan etait any aaa of a historical aetnn; 
we always find the Provirice of Bengal parcelled out among Zemindars 
who were virtually rulers within their respective’ estates. “When the 
*Afgans conquered Bengal, they carved out estates, here and there, for 
„military _Cemmanders and J agirdars, . but left Hindu Zemindars 
generally in, possession of the estates which they had inherited. from 
theiy fathers. Mahomedan Kajis and Kotwals performed judicial and 
police work*in towns, but within their own estates the Hindu . 
Zemindars were left with their own’ powers. . They., levied repts, 
preserved , peace and “order, settled disputes, and led large armies. One 
of these Hindu Zemindars helped the Afghan Ennperor of Delhi, about 
1280 A. D. with his own troops agains an insurgent,chief; and when 
Bengal became independent of Delhi in the following century, one of 
- the Hindu Zemindars had sufficient influence and enilitary power to 
' make himself King of Bengal arfa to leave the throne to. ħis son.’’* 

When Bengal wés. at last conquered by the Emperor *siShr the 
Bengal Zemindars seem to have continued to. exescise the. same 
political and military powers as they had, done wnder “the Afghans. It 
‘ig on record® that the militia force in the Province, consisted, of .28, 300 
“cavalry, 801,150 infantry, 1,170 efephants, 4,260 guns, and 4,400 boats ` 
and thg revenue of Bengal, anquding Orissa was Rs. 14,961 483— 
the e land revenue of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa demanded from the 


“4 Romesh C. Dutt—Open Letters to Lord Curzon. > 
5 AyinS-Akþari. . >’ 
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Zemindars by the Government of Akbar being about. two- crores. j It : 
is. a fact that *‘when Warren- Hastings imprisoned defaulting - 
Zemindars, sold their estates to outsiders for arrears or-let them out on : 
short leases,.he scarcely acted with sufficient. regard. to the ancient . 


traditions of the Province.’’* , 

*But the existence of common eae lands in- ‘the villages and, 
the permanent “grant of land te hereditary artisans and-people of some 
castes aye sigmificant. They indicate that béfore the Province was 
„divided among themselves by powerful men there existed in the 
Provinee that wonderful organisation—the Village Community which 
made the inhabitants of a village live like members of a joint family 


which is liable to succumb to disruptive: tendencies when, interests= 


clash. e The Floud Commission practically avoids a conclusion about the 
S “of the Village Community.” 


4 When the British betame the administrators got Bengal they 
found the revenues in disorder and the system of collection faulty:’ The 
uncertainty of the revenues was a source of constant- anxiety te them 
-to avoid which the Permanent Settlement: was genetoded as a panacca 
for economic evils. 

Says Hunter :— 
Up to the time of Lord. Cornwallis “the revenue had been 
collected pretty much according to. the old Mughal system. The 


Zemindars, or Government farmers, whose office always, tended to - 
become hereditary, were recognised as having a right to collect the’ - 


revenue from the actual cultivators. But no principle of -assessment 
existed, and the amount actually realized varied. greatly from year to 


year. Hastings tried to obtain ,experience, froin w succession of five 


yers’ settlement so as to*furnish.a standard rate for the future. Sir 
Philip Francis... ... advocated, on ‘the other hand, a limitation of 


the State demand in perpetuity. The same view recommentled itself ` 


to the authorities 4+ home partly because it would place their finances 


on a more stable basis, partly because it seemed to identify “the. 


Zemindar with the landlord of the, English system of property. 
Accordipgly Cornwallis took out with him,in,1787 instructions to 
, introduce a Permanent Settlement of the land-tax of “Bengal. The 
process of asseSsraent began in 1789, and terminated- in 1791. No 
attempt was made to méastire the fields or calculate the outturn, as had 
been’ done by Akbar. ....'. The amaunt to be paid in the future was 
fixed by reference to what’ had been paid in the past. At, first tlre 


esettloment was deeennial or ‘for ten years’, but in 1793 it was declared ° 


Romesh C. Dutt—Open Letter tg Lord Curzon ° : "se 


7 Report-of the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal (1940 A.D) à 
e . + 
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* permanent eee The praise or blame, so far as details are 
concerned, beléngs to Sir John Shore, afterward Teord Teignmouth 
ye sites Shore would have proceeded more cautiously than Cornwallis’ . 
preconceived. idea of a proprietory body, and the Court. at Directors., l 
haste affer fixity permitted.” * = 
. In 1772 soon after-he had becotne President of the Couticil i 
Warren Hastings had decided to appoint. a committee with himself as . 
President, ‘‘to make .a gettlement in certain districts ef the. oBengal 
Soubadary”’. The Committee of Circuit commenced to work in J uae, a 

*1772, In a letter written by Hastings ‘we find—‘‘On the 3rd June I” 
set out with ‘the Committee. We- made the first visit: to Kissennagor, 
the Capital of, Nadia, and formed the settlement of thas district, 
forming it in ‘divisions for five years.” ° 

Though Hunter has said that the Permanent Settlement was 
due- ~—among oher reasons—to Lord Cornwallis’s ‘‘preconceived idkp 
of a proprietory body’’ it is doubtful if the statement is correct. Sinha ~ 

has traced the origin of the measure and proved hat, it did not owe . . 
its origih® to any such preconceived idea.” or Ge 


Dr. P. ©. Ray has, likewise, held that ‘‘the: Parmann 
Settlement was the outcome of a combination of circumstánces over 
which its authors had little control. On their acquisition of the 
Dewani in 1765 the East India Company as represented by their 
servants, 7. E, the Counċil at Calcutta, became in fact the farmer“ 
general of the revenue- of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Their sole ` 

, consideration was to raise as large a revenue as they could. Verelst . 
who was Supervisor of Burdwan and afterwards Governor of Bengal - 
has left it on record that the lands were let by public auction: for the 
short term of three years. Men without fortune or character becamfe 
bidders at’ the sales and while some of the former farmers, unwilling to 
relinquish «their habitations, exceeded perhaps the real value of their 
offers, those who had nothing to lose advanced yet further, wishing at 
all éverfis to obtain an immediate possession. Thus numberless. 
harpies were let loose to plunder, whom the spoil of & miserable people 
enabled to complete their first year’s payment’. The cup ¢ pf woe of 
the unhappy people was filled to the brim when the great etnias of 
1770 broke out. It swept away ten millions i.e., one-third of the 
entire population of Bengal and more than 35% of the land was- 
durned into wilderness for lack of fillers...... Warren Hastings was ` 
nominated Governor-General of India in °1772.:.... He fully. 
realised“that the one thing neédftil to strengthen his*own power wag e 


o 


e.s” 4 Brief History of tht fndian opie ; 
3 a oe of the life of the Righ? Hon. ii Hastings. 
u J. Sinha—Anmials of Bengal. . * 
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to find money anyhow by hook or by crook, by fair means, or foul. ° 
Provided: Bengale was mad& paying and me home- remittances were’ ` 
regularly sent he would be given a carte blanche as to: the methods he . 
adopted for raising revenue. The helpless ryots were-made ‘over to 
rapacious and unscrupulous landgrabbers and harpies: 'Then-was 

’ perpetrated one of, the ‘gressest acts ef tyraniy and’ ‘extortion ~ 
recorded ‘in hfstory...... The instruments chosen by Hastings fôr : 
squeezing reypnue out of the" miseries of the ryots and their landlords, ” 
"haye earned: unenviable notoriety, thanks to the eloquent, oe of 

” England’s greatest orator.” | 

The Province was brought on the verge of ruin and Sanlaweey. 
And the panacea suggested by Philip Francis in his minutes: of 1776 
was accepted by the Company.. Shore discussed the possible’ methods 
of, Lanf Settlement in Bengal, viz., Settlement with ryots, Settlement. 
pith Zemindars and arriyed at A conclusion that the last one 
was “‘the only one consistent with good Governments and the improve- 
ae of the Country.” * 

On the 22nd March, 1793 Lord Cornwallis issued a proclamation 
announcing ‘the permanency of the land settlement which had just. 
been concluded or was still in progress: The first three articles of the — 
proclamation run thus :— an 


Art. I. “In the original regulations for the decennial l 
settlement of the public revenues of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, passed 
for those provinces respectively on the 18th September, 1790, the 25th , 
November, 1789, and the 10th February, 1790, it was notified to the 
proprietors of land with or on behalf of whom a settlement :might be” 
concluded, that the jumma assessed upon the lands» under . those 
tegulations, would be centinutd after the expiration ‘of the ten: years, 
and remain unalterable for ever, provided such: continuance should 
meet with the approbation of the Honourable Court of Directors for the 
affairs of the Hast India Company, and not otherwise.” ` 

Article II. “The. Marquis Cornwallis, Knight of the. Most 
_ Noble, Order of ¢he Garter; Governor-General in Council, now notifies’ 
to all Zemfndars, independent Tallokdars, and other actual proprietors 
of lad, in the, provinces of Bengal, Bihar aħd Orissa, that he has been 
„ empowered by the Honourable Court of Directors for the affairs of the 
Hast India: Companye to declare-the jumma which has'been or may be 
assessed upon their lands: under the lana above mentioned, azed 
for ever.’ ° f 

A l ee i js s 

11 P, ©. E TOE to the History and Economics of the Lent System of 


Reggal. 
12 Fifth Report, 1812—by Kshitish Chandra ‘Chaudhuri, +e 
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. Mrticle IIE. “ The GevemorGepara in. Coun eT 
declares to. the Zemindars, independent Talookdars apd otMer actual 
proprietors of land, with or bn behalf of whom a, settlement has been 
concluded under the regulations above mentioned, that at the, expira. _ 
tion of the term of the settlement no ‘alteration. wil be made in the 
assessment which they have respectively engaged to pay, but that they 
and their heirs ant lawful sucepssors will de allowed to holdetheir estates. 
at-such assessment for evez.” . l A 
e 

-The settlement: had, primarily, three iE in- view :— Pi 
e (1) To secure a stable minimum revenue to the State; ` 

(2) To promote the extension of cultivation; 

(3) To stimulate the progress and improvement of agriculgure. 


The third ‘and last object was a pious wish for the- realisatiog of 
which no attempt was actually made by the State which left everything 
ta the Zemindars created by the Settlement.e The second object was» 
fulfilled. on account bf natural causes, the growth of population and the 
influx of cultivators from outside as we have shown before. ` The first 
object too” fas not neate fulfilled but was realised after some 
time. 

The cultivator was ee out of the picture, 

Tord Cornwallis made only two provisions for defining the - 
reciprocal duties and rights of Zemindars and ryots, viz. 

(1) Delivery of pattas by Zemindars to ryots- specifying the 
cofidition of their holdings. 

l (2) Maintenance of accounts and a sort of record of rights by - 
patwaries.™ ae 
-But as CHfaudhuri remagked—‘‘ the former was transformed into 
an engine of oppression and the latter ell very soon inte ° 
destitude.”’ t How the Zemindars evaded their responsibility would be ` 
evident ‘from, the following quotation from a Government Resolution. 
In justification of the Survey and Settlements in the Darbhanga 
District* the. Resolution said :— arse 
~ & Illegal enhancement of rent, oppression i the? landlords,» and: 
consequent discontent among the tenantry were found to be” prevalent — 
in a greater or less ‘degree in nearly all parts of the disteict.. In one 
large village, the property of the Madhubani Babus, the maistonduct and a` 
oppression of the landlords’ agents had driven the *tenants into open 
revolt. In the large estàtes of Rai Ganga Pershad Singh Bahadur, the 


tenants to whom no proper rent receipts were givet were reduced to the - 
Sre + 7 e 
"13 Prendi to Regulation IT of 1793. 
14 Khitish Chandra Chaudhuri —History and Economics of the ‘Land System ve 
Bengal.e . . Aa 
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verge "of despaitby confused accounts which showed them as hopelessly 
indebted to the landlord. And in Pargan§, Padri the landlord, Babu 
Ganeshwar Singh, had not merely enhanced rents illegally but had 
obtained from the raiyats agreenfents to surrendet their land ab the end 
of five years and thus rob tifemselves of their most cherished rights of 
occupancy. e he t a . 
m s Evene in the’ estates of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, the 
* wealthiest zernindar in Bihar, which covers two-fifths of the district the 
" Lietitenant-Governor regrets to note the facts brought to light are fare 
from creditable to the management. Except in Pargana Alapur in 
which a yecord-of-rights was made by Mr. Finnucane in 1876-78, illegal 
enhancements have been numerous in all circles of the ‘state since 
1984" when the management passed from the Court of Wards into the 
hands of the late Maharajg. The raiyats ‘complained not so much that 
the rates arbitrarily fixed by the Raj officials were move than they could: 
afford to pay, but the constant charges in the rent-rolls had destroyed 
all sense of security.” ‘ a . 


In most parts of Bengal, Bihar and Ore the Zemindars armed 
with weapons of legal knowledge and shrewdness thus evaded their 
obligations; and the Bengal peasant was reduced to the condition of the 
serf. The Permanent Settlement created a host of absentee landlords 

- who were not in touch with the tenants. 


e eee 
It is possible that the authorities soon realised the mistake they 
had committed. Buta false or exaggerated sense of prestige prevented 
thera from acknowledging their mistake and recoiling. But later Lord l 
Moira writing in 1815 remarked—-‘‘ If # were the intention of our 
Régulations to deprive every class but the large preprietors who engaged 
with Government, of any share in the profits of the land, that effect has 
been fully established in Bengal. No compensation ean now be made 
for the injustice*done to those who used to enjoy a share of these profits - 
under the law of the Empire, and under institutions antérior to all, 
- record*for the transfer of their property to the rajahs (1.e., Zemindars).”’ 


“So the enormity of the measure rose upebefore the English adminis- 
trators who rpn away appalled, like the Arab fisher at the appanion: of 


*the genie. ; 


Trye the people of Bengal got peace and respite for a eae: but 
the price they had to pay for it was appalling. By the end of the 
, cighteenth century the peasants—the, tidlers of the soil who hadglost their 
“right in the land and had become mere, cultivators began to think like 
thg cultivators in Ireland under the heels of the English, as expresed by 
an Irish poet :— . . 
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EN God of Justice... . send ne spirit down € 
On these lords $o dd and proud, 
Soften their hearts and relax their frown, 
e Or else, I-cried aloud, 
- Vouchsafe strength to the pegsant’s hand 
. To drive them at length fsom out the land: *, 
The Zemindars wete—in self-interest—loyal to the „powers that 


be—the powers that had created them and it was neseaaney for the ` 
dinglish to favour them. As we have seen the Bihar Zemindars "tho, 
oppressed their tenants by illegal exactions, ete., were darbaris on whom 
the British Government in India had conferred titles agd were 
persona gřatt With the authorities. 


With lapse of time the evil effects of the Permanent Settlements- 
concluded without proper safeguards—begam.to be apparent and ity 
pressure was increasingly felt by the peasants. . 


15 flmmas Davis. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA . 
a BIJAYBAUSAN BANERJER, M. A., (Phil. & Sans), D. ahi Ga (Arts) 


Baruch Pe Spinoza was born (1634- 167 7) of Jewish parents who | 

” were ‘refugees from the Spanish - persecution. As be-was growing up 
he Hecame aware of the narrowness and insufficient teachings of tradi- ý 
tional theology. - The conflict which he actually feit was due to the’ 
narrow and rigid principles of the synagogue. The free Latin: culture 
made him revolt against. the traditional conceptions of bubstiince and 
immateNality of God. According to Spinoza the teachings of the 
school-men were inconsistent with the fundamental principle. It was 
Baruch who learnt the traditional philosophy and ig was Benedictus 
who revolted against the traditional doctrines. Frankswell. in bis 
introduction „to: the ‘Philosophy of Benedict De Spinoga’ says: 
“Baruch grew up to become aware of the conflict of the narrow and 
rigid rules of the synagogue with the free Latin Culture around him. 
At the same time he was stirred by the monotheistic instincts of his 
Semitic nature to revolt against all forms of dualism and idolatry. 
His reverence for the scriptures led him to rebuke the pharisaism ™ 
that would Kill the spirit in dogmatic adherence to the literal meaning «== 
of the Law. More and more restless under the irksome formalism 
of the synagogue he at last declared his open revolt, which not even 
bribes nor the threats of disinheritance by his parents, afterwards 
© fulfilled, availed to preyent;* and with awful maledictions he was 
' excommunicated for his ‘Frightful heresies’ °”. “Che above statement 

makes clear the cause of Baruch’s revolt and‘ this revolt makes him 

abandon his fermer summame—Baruch. Now he was no more a follo- 

wer of Judaism. He renounced with his Judaism the , surname 
. Baruch and assutned the surname ob Benedictus. Though he’ aban-"* 
doned his Yormer religion he nevet embraced any other creed. He 
became after all a philosopher who discovered a new light for his own 
investigations 


; ‘Goethe once renfarked that he could not say what he got out of 
the Ethtes of Spinozs . due to its implicitness. Tf this happens to such, 


2 è 7 . ; . 

. e a2 a 
1 Religion ofincient Jewish sect noted for strict observance of law and “ceremonial. 

TDedpinoza they wore regarded as hypocrites in a sense» ee. : 
2 Strong opinion contrary to accgpted doctrine of the *schocl-men, a) 
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a great German poet then we may imagine what will happen to 
others like us. Certainly e it is very difficult to understand Spinoza 
who appears before the public with a work like Ethics. But if wẹ 
try to gather knowledge about the'man who was behind the drop- 
scene of the conflict of the 17th century, it will. then become easy 
fer us to grasp the philosophy of thagenan. ‘The histosical develop- 
ment of philosophy presupposes the du&l authorship in every text 
written by any writer. Spinoza’s writings. were not “an exception 
to:that rule. He was born in an age of remarkable ‘scientific . progress 


e 
when everything was accepted only after careful examination. The 


influence of the age is so great that no one can disregard it. „Spinoza 
Was born and brought up in traditional customs. Butas he grew 
old, he renounced those customs and creeds. As Copernichs°wag 
brought up in.the belief that the sun moves round the earth, but when 
he»-grew old he e discovered the truth to be just the reverse of it, that” 
the earth moves round the sun, it was so also with Spinoza. Theres 
fore, wa,can well imagine that there are two'Spinozas. One is the 
explicit Spinoza whose name is Banedictus and the other is the 
implicit Spinoza whose name is Baruch. As true cause merges itself, 
in the effect or the cause cannot be traced when the effect is produced, 
so Baruch is lost in Benedictus. But unless we know the cause, 
our knowledge of the effect would remain imperfect. Similarly, unless 


=e know the implicit Spinoza our knowledge of the explicit Spinoza 


*implicit Spinoza, who lurks behind- these definitions, axioms, and | 


remains imperfect. So Goethe .was right when he said that he could 
not tell what he derived out of the Ethics of Spinoza: The philosophy 
of Benedictuedemands the knowledge of the philosophy of Baruch. 

Professor. Henry Austin ‘Wolfson’ says: ` “Tn the case of the Hthigs. 
of Spinoza, there is, “on, the one hand, an explicit Spinoza, whom 
we shall call Benedictus. It is he who speaks in definitions, axioms, 
and propositions ; it is he, too, who reasons according to the rigid 
method of the geometer. Then there. is, on, the, other hand, the 


pfopositions, only occasionally revealing himself in the holia ; his 
mind is.crammed with *tr@ditional philosophic lore ang his® thought 
turns along the beaten logical paths of the mediaevel reasoning. Him | 
we shall call Baruch.” (H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, 
Preface). He who was Baruch, the implicit Spinoza, in forper life, 
became Benedictus, the explicit Spinoza, i in lates life. The knowledge 
of fhe explicit Spinoza is to ls eunderstood with reference to the 
kniowledge. ‘of the implicit Spinoza. As thought and exténsion are 
thestwo attributes of one ant the same Substance (Spinoza’s, Rithis, 





» 
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li, Prape: I and IN), so the i nplicitness and explicitness are-the two 
qualities of the same Spinoza. As thought*and extension” are to ‘be 
‘understood with reference to the absolute ‘infinite substance (according 
to Spinoza every substance is hecessarily’ infinite—Ethics,” Ie. Prop. 
VHI), so the implicitness gpd the explicitness are to be realised with 
reference to Spinoza. The problems of the geometry cannot be undem  « 
stood without, reference io thé original proposition’ upon which it, is 
"based." Similarly the criticism made by Benedictus about the funda-. 

* mental problems of philosophy cannot ‚be clear without reference to è 
Baruch. Baruch wasa learned scholar of traditional philosophy ‘of 
those days, and Benedictus was a learned critic of the traditional 
philosophy of his time. Therefore, the scholarly vriticfsms - of 
Benellictus require the knowledge of Baruch, the scholar. - Now it 
comes to this that unless we can, by historical investigations, get into 
the atmosphere of Baruch’s thought, complete suopieage of Benedietus, 
remains -obscure. - ; Tp s 

If. we want to have the full’ understanding - ‘of Benedietus we} 
require to know what passed through. the mind of Baruch. Baruch 
represents himself as “the last of the medfaevals.” (H.A. Wolfson, The, 
Philosophy of. Spinoza, Vol. I, Preface.) Baruch learnt. from the 
mediaevals that God isimmaterial an 1 immovable; so metaphysics which 
deals. with God js the science of the immaterial and the. immovable 
To Benedictus the distinction breaks down, -and immateriality. snd 
materiality are not two aspects of two'different substances, but they. 
are the attributes of oue and the same. substance. To Benedictus the; 
old contrast between God and the world, the. immaterial stibstance, and 
the. material substance is,dropped. Baruch lear of from the theologir. 
cal doctrines that there are as many substances as- there are things. 
Even Descartes, ‘‘the father of modern: phil. :sophy’’ _ said about two 
substances—one,the creator substance and the other. the created. 
substance. If there are many *substaices then, one subsjance’ is 
understood with ereference to. another substance ‘and that another 
` substance ig known through some dther substance ‘and so. on’ add 
infinitum. We,thus find that the conception bf dach’ substance involves 
„the conception of every other substance and 80 our knowledge of á 
“substance remains imperfect. because then there i is no. substance. that} 
is complege in itself. But. according: to Benedictus substance is’ ‘ont, ; 
and by substance he means ‘‘that which is in itself, and’ is conceived * 
through itself ; in other words that,eo which a Conception wan be 


"formed independently of any other conception.” This bold statement 
that there is only one substance and only on@,* derives its- first à  tigin 
. o i i © a 
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oe F : J e ; 
from Benedictus arid concerniug this statement he was. the father of 
the moderns. es 


Baruch was taught that Metaphysics deals with “something. 
eternal and *immovable and inseparable’ (Aristotle’s Metaphysics). : 
The word separable indicateg bere that tHe spirit is separable frem 
thatter or the soul is separable from the body. Benedictas met with 
contradiction here also. According to the mediaevals mgtaphysics. is 
the science which deals with God whose nature is quite different frog . 

e the nature of the material world. But if it is so then the world cofies 
out of nothing (ea nihilo) because the world is not self-caused. Baruch 
was ihe last of thé mediaeval philosophers whose mind was gisturbed: 
„with those “inconsistent problems and who wanted some immediate 
remedy to find out its solution. When Baruch became Berfedictus; 
“the first of the nioderns’’, he openly declared that metaphysics i is the 
science of the inematerial and the material, of the immovable and the’ 
movable, and declared also that spirit cannot be separated from matter: 
because*oth of them are the attributes of God, the only substance. 


The departure from the mediaeval conception of substance and’ 
the immateriality of God makes Benedictus the ‘central figure of 
modern philosophy. The inconsistency of mediaeval philosophy was 
so uncompromising that Baruch rejected the fundamental notions of 
the mediaevals. Thus the transition between Baruch and Benedictus 

is nothing but the transition from the mediaevals to the, moderns. 

Benedictus stood at the centre of the transition which took place | 
between the beaten logical paths of the mediaevals and the general’ 
rational notions of the moderns. As Aristotle ‘stood at the centre of 
the entire Greek philosophy, so Benedictus De Spinoza stood. at the 
centre of modern philosophy. 


Spinoza was a master of two philosophical literatures—the 
Hebrew and the Latin. He studied Flebrew from. thè year 1639 to 
1650. At the. age of eighteen he began | to study Latin privately. 
After two years he went to Fragicis Vanden Ende to “study * Latin - 
systematically. (His daughter also is supposed to have tagigh{ her 
father’s scholar in his absence. It is also said that Spinoza fell in 
love with her.) Spinoza knew many languages— French, German, e 
. Spanish, Dutch, Portuguese and Flemish.’ “He also possessed a- 
e thorough knowledge of Jewish end Arabic Philosophy. *'Perbaps 
Spinoza did not Jeave unread a single book of original Latin and 
Hebrew philosophical works: * Almost all the ancient westerns « 


e e See Epistola, 19 and Epistola, 26, Ss l a 
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` philokopbical works, included in each and every literature, were irañsla-. * 
ted into. Latin during ihe 6th and 17th centuries due -to the. reyiyal 
of learning. This. made it easier for Spinoza to study those works 
through the medium of Latin. {‘Latin gave him, also the - -opportunity 
to study the original philosophical works of the Romaa period, - of l 
mediaeval scholastics, of iRGisyBeieMnee! as ee! 
of Spinoza, Vol. oped): ey S 
- Hebrew? Latin and Arabic literatures wêre based on a common 
~ triditional basis. Professor H A.Wolfson says: “The three philoso. 
phical languages were in fact one philosophy expressed in different * 
languages, translatable almost literaily into one another.’’ (Wolfson, 
The, PhYlosophy of Spinoza, Vol. I, p. 10.) Though there * were 
cert@indifferences in them yet every one of these literatures nali l 
With the “problem of a purely theological and dogmatic nature.’ 
ibid, ‘Vol. I, p. 9.) All*the great philosopbical works of Hebrew, 
Latin and Arabic philosophy were based upon Greek philosophy.. 
Aristotle was the central figure of Greek .. philosophy. As the 
immaterial God of, the- mediaeval dominates ` over ‘spirit and fatter, £0 
the: high. commands: of Aristotle were accepted by all the Hebrew, 
Latin and Arabic philosophers. - Aristotle was worshipped as the king 
of the philosophical kingdom. Thus almost all other philosophers of 
western nations followed him as ardent devotees. Spinoza observed 
that and studied Aristotelian philosophy like a learned J ew. Baruch’s 
study of the philosophical languages enabled him to find out the 
fundamenta] principle on which the mediaeval philosophy rests.and it 
also placed Benedictus in a position to refute the. currept theological 
doctrines which. were comman in-almost @l.the western literatures of 
" Kis- days. 5 a ee 
Spinoza met with difficulties about the choice of language in 
which his philosophy should be written. Had Spinoza*remained a 
Jew he might have writien hjs works in Hebrew, because at the 
time of the pyblication of his ‘Principia Philosophiae Cattesianae’ è 
and *Cogiśata Metaphysica’ in: 1663,. he felt thoroughly well the 
deficierfey of his Latin. The fact of, his eweakness in Latin “is 
supported by ‘the letter in, which he has asked his friends to ` “elothe 
them in more elegant ‘style’. (See Epistola 18). But he was no 
more a Jew at that time. Therefore, according to his new mode 
of life, his works shoyld also be wrttten in a new language. He had 
knowledge of many languages, but „Detin suited his taste. . ` p 
Hebrew eliterature was his first-hand. source of knowledge. of 
«philosophy. -He was quite acquainted ewith Hebrew philosophical — 
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‘works ' bite hë “Began to study any other, language. His renounce- ` 
went of? ‘ttaditional doctrives ` ‘was a reaction of his thorough study of 
Hebrew ‘philosophy. “ ‘Whet he found ‘ibat the problems ‘of the 
traditiongl Philosophy. were solved dogmatically. he became “dissatisfied: 
and: Aii ‘not hesitate to abandon his former creed. He even tried 
tg gét rid of Hebrew ' philosophical jvflience but he - could not 
completely succeed. In his ‘Tractatus’ Theologi¢o Politicas’ he 
dealt witli- the problem’ of the- relation of faith to phildSophy ànd of 
theology to reason. The problem was an-old one and it had gobeits < 
owi place i in almost all the Hebrew philosophical works. The same 
problem had been discussed also’ -in -Mahommedanism, and in 
Christianity, “Spinoza had ‘derived his’ knowledge of the relation of 
theology to.reason from Alakhar and Mainionides. _ .. e` 


His kiiowledge of Tatin gave him access to the contemporary, 
Works on natura) philosophy and the’ philos sophy of Descartes. - His’ 
study of Latin also placed him in a position to, understand and to 
realise the relation of, man to the universe. It was due to his free 
Latin culture. that he came to know that God is the necessary cause 
óf the universe and-the human beings are in God. Baruch’s critical 
study of ‘Hebrew and Latin philosophical literatures compelled him 
to renounce his former name and along with it the religion in 
which" he was brought up. Baruch became Benedictus “and with’ 

eethis change modern philosophy entered into a new phase of develop- 
ment. To the mediaevals God remains oppased to matter. ‘‘Such 
a dualism is thé characteristic feature of the system of Aristotle.” 
(S. Radhakrishnan, Phi ilosophy of the Upanisads, p. 58) ‘and of -other 
niediaevals. In Spinoza’ s philosophy there js no place of this sort, 
of dualism. In the hands of Spinoza common tradition disappears 
: and | a new conception of God and the world takes its place. 

“ Spinoza was one of the inmost remarkable philgsophers of the 
period of, transition between mediaeval and modern philosophers: 
“Though he had close relationship with the médiaewal philosophers, , 
yet ‘he. advanced so far in philésophical investigation thet he was 
compelied to discontinfie the relationship with the mediaevafs. *But 
“many parallelisms of mediaeval thought and expression have been 
found i in Spinoza, Spinoza. in the opinion of some ` modern - philoso- 
phers, was indebted to many writers of his own Jewish race as well 
as of non-Jewish races. We can mention some of the names here : 
” Maimonides, Bersonides, Chasdeioreskas, Bruno, Thomas Aquinas r 
and Aristotle. His great debi to or dependence on ‘those. writers is 
fourtd' to be standing on the way of his being recognised as an origirfat 
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philosopher. Thg view that Spinoza: waa not an original, philos »phiéal, 
writer, is maintained by some modern philgsbphers also. Doctor’ Joel 
is, one of them. But there are originalities in bim. ee 8 
We cannot ascertain whose ‘disciple Spinozd was. Yo find: ‘out 
' Begedictus De Spinoza’s background we myst not go to any particular 
writer but we enust investigate the entire field of ancient and mediaeval 
philocophical literatures of the West. Spinoza never mentioned the. 
, name “of the. author whom he had followed. It is only-in rare. cases 
° thate can detect his cleat mentioning of some names. Ina letier to» 
Meyer he mentionéd Creskas’ proof of the existence of Gol. (See 
Epistola .12).- Professor Wolfson remarks: “As a rule „Spinoza 
does not quote the sources literally, even when he mentiois them”? 
(Wolfson, The philosophy of -Spinoza, Voi. I, p. 15). It is said 
that Spinoza was greatiy, indebted. to Mainonides, “Creskas and 
Descartes. ‘The origin of Spinozaism has’ been sought by different 
students of his doctrines in different sources: in Averroism, in- the: 
Cabalistic and pantheistic literature. of the Middle Agese‘in~ the 
writings of -the Jewish. scholars, Moses, Maimonides and Creskas,’ 
in ‘the speculations of’ Giordano Bruno. Whatever influence any 
or’ all of these :teachings may have had- on him,.the indications are 
that the philosophy of Descartes furnished the building stones of ‘his 
sys‘em’’, (Thilly, History of Philosophy, p. 294). Lt is now clear 
that Spinoza never followed any particilar author. If*there was“ 
any whom he may b> said to have followed it was Maimonides.- 
The following lines from Professor Wolfson’s work on Spinoza will 
support our statement, “If one particular, anthor, Mafmonides for- 
inglance, happens to be resorted to more often then others, it is - not. 
because he has been specially ‘selected for our purpose, but because: 
Spinoz himself would have selected him, for his work is the most. 
excellent depository of mediaeval philosophic lore, where one can 
find the most incisive analysis of philosophic opinions, the cleanest. 
definitions of tems and all these couched in happy and quotable: 
phrases”, (Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol, I, p. 14). 
Still, Strictly: speaking, if.cannot be said that Spinoza had followed ; 
any- ` particular philosopher. For he differed from all writers at 
least. in one respecte The mediaeval Jewish :pħilosophers wanted. 
to reconcile philosophy with the teachings of their religious masters, % 
They served two masterS while Spinoz» served oniy one. As Caird - 
. gays: “Their atp in all they wrote wag to reconcile philosoplgy. with. 
the teaching of. Moses and traditionale dogmas of Judaism, and, the ` 
regit was more unsatisfactory than i in Bene parallel case of the scholastic: 
e 
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. philosophy”. .(Caird, Spinoza; .p. 61). Iè shows „that ‘mediaeval 
Jewish philosophers werê, inconsistent with their fundamental 
standpoint. Whereas in the case.of Spinoza it was notso. He liked 
to be true ‘to. his.own standpoint.” Thus he had not to "work-out a 
compromise between reason and authority’. . Spinoza never adopted, a. 
dommon. measufe like Jewish philosophers. There camnot be any 
common path in ‘a strictly reasoned system like Spinozaigm.”’ (Caird, : 
Spinoza, p. 61). Previously. we have said that if there is any particular“ 

eauthor whom Spinoza followed, it was Maimonides.’ According to. ° 
Spinoza substance or God is that ‘‘ which is in-itself:and is conceived 
through | itself’’. This conception of God corresponds to the pediaeval 
definition of the term ‘God’. God of the :mediaevals,:or say the God: 
of Maimonides is the ‘‘absolute, self-conscious, and self-detérmining. 
spirit of thought’ (Caird, Spinoza, p.64). Thus we have seen that. 
Spinoza’s God # identical with the God of the mediaevals in this 
respect. Again when Spinoza says that God'has an infinite number 
of aitribtites of which oniy. thought and extension are known by the 
human intellect, he intends to make it clear that the human intellect 
cannot have a full knowledge of God. This view of Spinoza also 
corresponds to certain extent the view. of Maimonides who said: 
“ There is no possibility of obtaining a knowledge of the essence of 
God’’. (Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza.. p.77). But to’ 

"""\faimonides® the Absolute is that from which every plurality or differ- 
ence must be excluded. ‘It is a‘ ‘complete abstraction in which the- 
differences are ‘lost. ‘Therefore, it comes to-this thaf God is that to 
whom no attribute can be ascribed.:. Maimonides. did not -venture 
to “advance beyond the. Neo-platonic™ conctption of -God.’’ '(Cainde- 
Spinoza, p:65). According to.Neo-platonism ‘‘God is the source of- 
all existence, of all oppositions. and differences,: of mind and body, l 
form and matter, but is himself devoid of all oppositioreand’ difference, 
absofutely one; one-in the sense of excluding ail plurality and diversity. 
Heis the One that contains everything, , infinity, the fist causeless cause, 
from which everything i is produced, from’ which ever ything emanates; 
‘for plufality always presupposes Unity; Unity is prior tovall’ boing and 
‘beyond. ail being. He isso transcendent ‘that, whatever we say of , 
‘him merely ‘limits him; hence’ we cannot: attribute to him Beauty - or- 
goodness or. thougbt or will, for al} such attributés are limitations and 
really imperfections: ‘ We cannot ‘say what he i$, but only what he is 
not. We éannot define him as Beihg, for being is think&ble, -and what ee 
is thinkable implies subject and object, and is, therefore; a limitation. 
He is higher than beauty, truth, goodness, consciotisiess, and will, 
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for ali of these depend on him. * We cannot. conceivé of him as think- | 
ing, because this implies a thinker and thought; even a self-conscious 
béing, who thinks himself, divides into subject and object.. To say 
‘that God thinks and’ wills is‘ to limit him. by what be thinks and 
wilis, and therefore, to réh him of his independence’. (Frank 
Thilly, A History of Philosophy, p.127). “Although the world ¢# « 
from God, he did not create it, for creation implies consciousness 

“3 “and will, or fimitation, and God did not decide to create a world. 

; Nor® is the world an evolution from God, for God is the most perfect. . 
The universe isan emanation from God, an inevitable overflow of 
his infinite power or ‘actuality. Plotinus employs several similies 
to make his meaning clear. God is an infinite sprifg from “which 
the strefm flows without exhausting its infinite source; or God is. the 
sun from which the light radiates without loss to the sun. He uses 
these illustrations to indicate the absolute power and independence 
of the first principle. The cause does not- pass over into, or lose 
itself in, its effect; the effect does not limit the cause; theeeffect is 
non essential so fir as God is concerned. ‘The world depends on God, 
but he does not depend on the world. Different stages may be distin- 
guished in the process of emanation: pure thought or mind, soul, and 
matter’? (Ibid, pp. 127-128). Spinoza was confronted here with 
difficulties and his difficulties were that if God is the sole cause of the 
universe or the ‘‘unmoyed mover of matter” (Aristotle’s edefinition of—- 
God) then how was it possible for Him to be like an absolute abstrac- ` 
tion, Spinoza did never wish to arrive at the abstract notion of reality. 
His God does not exclude the possibility of the existence® of the finite 
individuals. He said, ‘‘whatevér is, ia in God, and without God nothing’ 

can be or be conceived". His statement signifies that everything i is 
not non-essential and indefinable in character and void at bottom. 
Here Spinoza topk leave of the mediaevals and said that the materia- 
lity is necessarily derived from God, because he is the immangnt eayse 

__of the, finite woeld. ‘Spinoza’s God is not a transcendental Being. ° 
When the°idea of a transcendent God is found in him we shall call 
hira Baruch, byt when this idea is dropped ht i$ Benedictus. . 


. Spinoza fs indebted to Thomas Aquinas regarding the distinc- ~ 
tion between his natura naturans and natura naturata.. We can ‘say 
that Themas Aquinas’ definitions eof natura naturans and natura; 
naturata are accepted by Spinoza in a somewhat mo lifid form. The 

edistinction between God and the ‘wérld is twofold according to the 
mediaevals : God is the cause and the firite world is the effect; (rod 


` is immaterial arid the universe is material. This twofold distinction 
F e 
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between’ God, and the world is every now.and then illustrated by the 


‘contrast between natura naturans and natura naturata. According .to 
‘Thomas, . Aquinas’ God ` is natura naturans, because He is “the 
‘aniversal canse of,allthings that happen naturally '*: (Wélfson, The 
‘Philésophy~-of- Spinoza, Vol. I, p. 254)*and the material world, is 
-natura -naturate: :This conception ofmatura naturanse and natura 
enaturata corresponds to Spinoza’s scholium on Proposition XXIX of 


the- Ethics; I, where he says: ‘i Before going further, f wish here to* 


‘éxplain, ‘what: we ‘should understand by. nature viewed as doive 
natura naturans),-and nature viewed as: passive (natura naturata), 
Tsáy to explain, or rather call attention to it, for I think that, from 
what’ has *betn said, it-is sufficiéntly clear, that’ by nature viewed as 
active we should understand that which isin itself, and is cenc®ived 
through itself, or those attributes of substance, which express eternal 
and infinite essenge, in other words (Prop. xiv; Coroll. i., and ‘Prop. 
xvii., Coroll, ii) God, in so far -as-he-is’considered as a free cause. 
By nature ‘viewed as passive I understand-all that which’ follows ` from 
the’ necessity of the nature of God, or of any of the attributes of God 
that ‘is, all- the modes of the attributes of God; in so far as they are 
considered as things ‘which are in God, and which without God ‘cannot 
éxist or bé conceived.” ` f i 
Spinoza seems to ‘have been related to Creskas who Jlowrished 


wmesluring theelatiter part, of the fourteenth and early part of 


the fifteenth century: Dr. Joel is of opinion that Creskas stands in 
a closer relation to Spinoza than any one of the Jewish philosophers, 
Creskas’’ man work, ‘ The Light of the Lord’ (or Adonai), composed 
in 1910, contains many things which corhe near to some characteristic, 
standpoints of Spinoza’s philosophy. Spinoza mentionéd in his 
Epistola XII to Meyer three examples put by Creskas against the 
mediaeval ‘conception. of the impossibility of an infnite extension. 
“ He (Creskas) also holds matter to be eternal, the act of creation 
consisting only in the ordering of it; and maintains tleat the material — 
world, being good in its kind (Which he takes, I presume, as a truth 
known by revelation), parttcipates in the Divine nature. , The contrast 


of this with the Cartesian theory of substance- digtinct in genera ` ig 


probably had something to do with. Spinoza’s coneeption or extension 
as an attribute co-equal with thought *’. (Pollock, Spinoza.: His Life 
‘and- Philosophy (nd. Edition), p. 90) Aristotelians say that the 
pettectian. of God: consists. in::keowledge, whereas Creskas points out: ‘ 
that: the; perfection of. God consists in love. ‘‘ This love is what 
determines God to creation ,°as.at. the same time a necessity of hfs 
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“nature and an „act sal will. ; Shave being the chief attribute of God,- 


the perfection of any creature- depends on. the extent to which it 
` shares therein; thus the love. of Gad. (for its’ own sake, not as.a means’ 
of salvation) is the chief end of man. We have already had gccasion 
to,see..what an important® part is assigned to this in the essay ‘On 
God and Maw”’ which niece Spinoza’s Ethics ** (Pollock: Spinoza 
p- 90). `i s 
roa S%inoza's conception of tbe TE al of. the human sonst 
` and@*of virtues in Prop. XIX—LXIII of Ethics, TV is based. on | 
Aris{otle’s conception of those metapbysical and ethical views:. 

Nowy we are in a position to. hold that Spinoza hada direct 
literary relationship with. the authors named above. “Sons people 
bold tlfat he was also closely related. to Giordano-Bruno. But others 

maintain that he had not evem studied Bruno. But we think. that 
‘there was a spécial: reason: for Spinoza not to.megtion the:name of 
Bruno in his writings., Spinoza might -have thought that, ‘* avowed. 
following: of Bruno. would „have been-sure to excite th? mast: violent. 
prejudice, -even amorg Protestant-readers. - It was. by:ne . means. „at: 
Catholic orthodoxy alot’ that’ Giordano. Bruno had strack.-in -hié 
daring an:ltinconfined-speculations.»°:We- are free,--then, -to: take. at 
its fuil worth the internal evidence for Spinoza’s knowiddge of Brine; 
and it is of such strength as “to carry. all but irresistible conviction, 


Whether Spinoza had actually read-Bruno’ 8 dialogues; o had beconi emma 


acquainted- -with --their > ‘substance in some other- way (for example; 
threugh ‘Van den’ Ende), it is impossible with our present’ materials 
to “decide ”’ ~ Pollock, * Spinoza; p. 97). Neverthelesse it should :be 
ementioned that some singilar” passages can be: found out in’ both the. 
philosophers. Thus it is @lear that Spinoza was not without a back: 
ground’ and his-background * ‘was the entire aes ae Poias of 
those days; ` <e e 
© Spinoza took the feld against the- R "T aate 
_ the- distinction- between matter and thought.- He turned his criticism ° 


against thé Aristotelian conception ‘of a being who is uniqué, absolute 


and - "pure: thought? -Aristotelian ‘philosophy maintained ‘ the dualist . 


. between d-m&tegial, multifarious'‘and changeable world and immaterial, 
inimitable and simple -God; who is pure thought and .‘‘ whose -essene 
is thought and whose: activity is thinking”. To-the: mediaevals; 
matter and thought "are two separate substances and: all. ‘concrete 
e things are madg of their combination.e Spinoza took his stand - against 
this conception of two substances and said that conditional things 
éannot be called ‘‘substance $}, because according to- him “  SuBstanes 
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` is that which is in itself and is conceived through itself ’’. e By God 
he means a being absolutely infinite—that is, a substance consisting 
of infitiite attributes; of which thought and extension are iowa by 
the humgn intellect. ° . : 

Spinoza’s definition of God clearly ; dows that his object was 8 not 
tè abölish the materiality “of the world, but to show that God is not 
immaterial but material | also. To the rhediaevals God i is looked upon 
as a cause to the effect. If it is so, then how can God Be pure * 

thought without matter? Thus Spinoza's criticism was tur nefe to- 
wards the mediaevals’ conception of God and His creation. Neo- 
platonism asserts that God is simple and a “simple element can prò- 
duce onty ea ‘simple thing’’. But the world is a multifariouyone. 
Therefore, they think that God cannot be the indewelling caust of the 
universe. The mediaeval philosophers accepted this Neo-platonic idea. 
Spinoza tried to, show that their conceptions - were completely i ins 
sufficient to solve the problem. 

Spiagza’s propositions If to VI, Ethics i, are directed to point 
out the mediaevals’ inconsistency as regards the problem ‘of creation, 
Mediaevals’ God ‘is looked upon as a king of thie world. ° Aristotle's 
God is a, prime mover or first cause of the universe. Biblical teach- 
ings preached God as a supreme ruler and a creator. It comes to this 
that God is taken by the mediaevals as a cause and a creator of the 

gewniverse. This relationship between God and the world is rot at all 
sufficiently established, but seems to be an arbitrary one. Neither 
Aristotle nor the mediaevals succeeded in solving the. problem of 
creation dueeto. their support in favour of a plurality of substances: 
Spinoza argues ihat if there are many sabstances, “there must be’ more, 
than one world. But neither Aristotle nor: the mediaevals agreed that 
there could be more than one world. Aristotle in the latter part of the 
first book’ of De Caelo (Cho. VIII-IX) denied the existence of more 
than, one world. Professor Wolfsen says: “ii would thus be nece- 
* ssary. first to establish the possibility of many worlds before it: could be, 
assumed, that there was more than one God”. But it is*universally : 
accepted: that there is oftly one and one God and we know trom the 
.. mediaevals and Aristotle that there is only one world, «Therefore, it 
can, undoubtedly be said with Spinoza that if there is only one world 
-then there is no free choice and design in God. The mędiaevals 
conceived God as an arbitrary creator. In the hands of Spinoza-the 
i arbitraripess of God is abolished and Spinoza’s Goi becomes the 
: necessary and indwelling caase of the universe. The world is not 
. ereated by the free choice or will of God but it necessarily comes oiib 
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‘from "God and further it, can be stated that “‘whatever i is, is ‘in Gol ` 
and nothing can exist or be conceived without God. According to 
Spinoza the matter itself is God and God himself is matter. Thus the | 
inconsistenéy of the mediaeval conception of God finds its prqper soiu- 
tion in Spinoza’s Philosophy, 

The magn characteristicsepf the mediaevals’ God arë immaterie- a 
lity and causality. The infmateriality of , cod suggests His unity, 
- simpligity and immutability, but on the other hand it takes God out of 

* universe. Spinoza did not accept this view and went further to state 
that “the universe is God’ (Epistola, 48). The mediaeval philoso- 
phers wanted to establish also a certaln causal relationship between 
God and the universe, They looked upon God as the ptime ‘cause OF 
firet*c#use of the universe. Spinoza’s criticism of the mediaevals’ 
conception of God comes under two broad beads: immateriality of 
“God and causality of God. Spinoza’s argument js this: If God is 
immaterial then bow can He be the cause of this material world? 
If we maintain that He is the prime cause of the universe we are also 
to maintain that He.is material. Either God is material or’ He is 
not the cause of the universe. The mediaeval philosophers along with _ 
Aristotle maintained that He should be the cause of the universe ' 
because the world is not relf-caused. As He is the prime cause of 
the world so He must be material. Spinoza thus proved the snate- 
riality of God and disputed the mediaeval conception of only imm ammas 
terial God. Spinoza’s God is, ‘‘all being; that besides which there 
is no being.” | (This expression is contained in his Tractatus). 

Now we "are in a position to say that “the totahity of existing 
things Spinoza calls—God or ‘Nature.”’ (Leon Roth, Spinoza, p 59) 
God= Nature is Spinoza's starting point. 

Descartes was the father of modern philosophy. It becomes 
„impossible for Spinoza to escape the influence of the writer of the 
‘Meditation.’ Descartes strongly protested -against the blind accept- 

_ ance of anythingeas true. His philosophy began with methodic doubt,” 
he asked every one to doubt the vdlidity of everything and unless the 
samé could be, proved: valid one should not *actept it. We can deny 

, the existence of every other thing, but we cannot deny the existence 
of our self, because im the act of doubting the doubter remains. To 
doubt ig to think and to think is to exist. Therefore, it becomes 
impossible for us to question the truth of our existence. ‘Descartes! 

e principle of ‘eogitoergo sum’ is the most certain and valid of all * 
truths. According te Spinoza, we ara also reminded of Descartes’ 

‘ absolute. protest against the te le of ahything as true. Spinoza 
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also maintained that everything must give enfficient yeason’ jor its 
acceptance. The thing wbich -lacks in giving reason in its favour - 
cannot be.accepted as an object of knowledge. In Spinoza’s philo; 
sophy - we . fnd , éhrée grades of khowledge—imagination, logical 
reasoning and intuition. The thing which*exists only in our imagi- 
nation is false.” The object which is kemwn through logieal reasoning 
is valid and acceptable as lọng as we are séeking after material ituth. 
The thing which is known throuzh intuition is the highest and” most 
perfect knowledge bacauie it cannot be otherwise. It cannot be taid- 
that the thing is unbelievable and unacceptable because it cannot be: 
pictured. ` ‘If it can supply with reason for its existence and ovaliity : 

, then it must bê acceptable and believable. Heke 

. Spinoza’s most perfect being is God who is in itself and*is con: 
céived through itself. ‘Therefore, it needs noj require any other. proof, 
tó verify ite Own - existence and truthfulness. Spinoza’s-God is the: 
cause of all, but has-no cause of-Him;—He is self- caused (causa, sui). 
Thus Spinoza, and Descartes came to- almost same conclusion that 
though everything’ might be denied that: which ig the support of- all 
things cannot''be denied, Dercaités’ doubter remains even at the 
fall of every other ‘object because that whith is in itself cannót be 
denied. Spinoza followed the example ‘seb-by Descartes. He ‘is 
also interested in the same problems as his predecessor, but he’ waits: 

mm solve the problems in a more consistent way. : Thus- it-can- be! 
said that the building stones of his system were supplied by thé’ 
philosophy. of Descartes. ‘‘The-problems which occupy „his attention, 
and which ht tries to sqlve, are problems which grew out of the 
theories of. the great, French rationalist (Rane Descartes) and the. 
pantheistic conception which characterizes his own solution was a 
logical consequence of the Cartesian notion: of God as the absolute 
substance.” (Thilly: History of Philosophy, p. 204).- Professor 
Frank Thilly again says: “In aim atid method, ‘then Spinoza follows 
“the example set by Deseartes He is also interested in the, samé 
problems as his Poemi a seeks to solve them: in a “more con: 
sistent and systematic way.’ Descartes distinguishes sherply between 
God and nature, mind and body’: thought is the -attybifte of mind, 
extension is the: attribute of body. Nevertheléss, he declares that 
God is the sole independent substance, on which all other so-called 
substances depend, and that these have merely telative independence.- 
This idea Spinoza takes seriously*and works out -with.logical consis- 
tency. If substance is that which needs nothing other than itself ` 
to e&ist or td be conceived, if God is. thé substance. and” everything 
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side of God. Then thought and extension cannot be attributes of 
separate substances, but are merged with these in God ;, they are 
‘attributes of one single indepesdent substance» Everything .in the 
universe is dependent on at ; God is the cause and bearer of all 


qualities and gvents, the one saele in Which ali things find their ” 


being. He is the: one thinking and extended’ substance, the. dualism 

- of sub8tancef disappears, but the dualism of attributes remains. There 
cémebe no interaction between the two attributes, between mental 
and. physical processes; the two series are parallel to each other and 
never intersect.” - (Thilly: History of Philosophy, p. 292-293). The 
above statements clearly point out that Spinoza coulé net get rid of 
the mflaience of Rane Descartes. But. rather Descartes’ philosophy 
if bis (Spinoza) starting point and which stimulates him to develop 
the same in a more consistent and systematic way., Thus Spinoza’ s 
indebtedness to Descartes. was very great. 

_ Spinoza attacked tha Cartesian conception of ‘Extensiga.’ Bat 
it is also sure that he develops his own system from that of Deontas. 
God, according to Descartes, is incorporeal and is not extende 1 be- 
cause Descartes holds that which is corporeal is divisible and divi- 
sibility involves imperfection, whereas God is perfect. (See Descartes, 
Principia Philosophie, i.23)+-God created matter and implanted in 


` else *“depands on- him, thgn, obviously, there can be no ‘substance out ` 


it. a definite quantity of motion and rest and also he maiatained tha tamtm 


the quantity of motion and rest must be always the same. Descartes 


held that the fundamental characteristics of the universe are its 


extension in three dimensions—divisibility, mobility of is parts and’ 


the variation of its*figugationt Descartes rejected all other secondary: 
“qualities of the universe. Spinoza followed Déscartes in rejecting 
the secondary qualities and he also maintained that only figures and 
motions are real in this corporeal universe. But Spinoza’ s sorporeal 


` universe is not a lifeless mass in which God has implanted motion 


and rest. His avorld is God. Joachim says: ‘And motion and rest, 
on which thse figuration and indeed al? the properties of the material 
universe’ depend, are nof put into it ab exiva, but together are the 
, primary o or most fundamental mode of its being.” (Joachim, The 
° Ethics of Spinoza, p. 69). Thus we see that there are originalities 


in Spingza. Though he was indebted to Cartesian’ doctrines of 


philosophy; yet he took leavê of “the said doctrines for his own” 
_ development of-thought. “Spinoza was never a Cartesian ip meta- 
* physics. Spinoza rejected the metaphysical dualism ‘of Descartes ; 
thee conception . of spirit and matter as twe distinct substances is 
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silly ‘put aside” (Pollock, Spinoza, p- ILD. Again Polleck Says: 
“If it can be said of him (Spinoza) that he only- ‘continued the work 
of Deséartes, it can with equal justice be said of Kant that he only 
continueg the work of Hume.” {Poltack : Spinoza p. 1123. ` “Every 
new step in philosophy is-a continuation of the jast in so far as dis 
` character and dérestion are “deter mined by that which has been found 
wanting in the account of things obtained in the last ‘preceding stage. 
But it can properly be called a continuation only when it” pushe§ on in * 
athe same direction, not wien it comes back fron it as leading nowlere 
` and strikes out a distinct one. This last'was the cass.with Spindz» ` 
as regards Descartes ; and to speak of his philosophy as a branch of 
the philotophy* of Descartes appears to me nothing short of a paradox.” 
(Ibid, p. 112- 18). l ae 


Descar toa. “regarded will to be more valuable than understanding, 
According to him God implanted life to the corporeal world by His 
own will. He maintained that the functions of the will and the 
understatfling are quite different. But Spinoza declared that the 
will and the understanding are coinci lent and God necassarily created 
this material universe, In Spinoza’s phiigsophy there is no 
God, who possesses will and design. According to Descartes, 
thought is set over against extension and the, mind over body. 
Spinoza showed no respect for that and declared that thought and 

"extension aré alike and are two attributes of the one and the same 
substance. To Spinoza the one~cannot. remain aloof without the 
other because “‘the mind is the idea of the body’. Though Spirbza 
started ‘with “Cartesian coaception yet he advanced far to arrive at 
its perception. He, thought it better "for Rim "to side with the 
Cartesians in order to offer a good blow to the mediaevals, Descartes’ 
dualism gives way to monism, theism to panthsism; interaction to 
parallelism i in Spinoza’s philosophy. ° 


. Spinoza’ 8 departure from Denans might be dug to his ethical 
conception of human life. ‘‘Deecartes’ ultimate interest was in the ’ 
truth, ,Spinoza’s in ehe good”... (Leon Roth; Spinoza, *p. 234). “ 
Descartes had before him metaphysical ‘truth’ and * Spinoza had ~ 
‘before him ethical ° ‘good’. Whatever that might be, we are sure ° 
that Spinoza ‘was influenced ‘to a great extent by Descartes’ 
‘philosophical works. But some writers “also think that it was due’ to 

thé influgnce of Descartes and, natural philosophical, works of the 
sixteenth and seventeeth century that Spinoza had, to face the ° 
confradiction in life. TGhas we can maintain that Descartes was 
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l * However, it. can be said that Descartes’ greatest interest was to 
establish ‘the firm basis of epistemological truth, While “Spinoza’s 
‘naixsinterest was always in fke concept af God” (H. H. Britan, | 
Spinoza on Dêscartes” Philosophy, VIT, [ntrodactioi Spinoza 
thus departed. from. Descartes’ philosophical rfotion of God. Though 
-Spinozg was indebted to Descartes yet we might say that his indebted- 
ness to Descartes was but partial. It has also been detected that © 
towards the end of his life Spinoza had become dissatisfied with 
the physical conceptions of Descartes. This becomes clear when ewe . 
read hig last letters written in 1676 to Tschirnhausen. . ‘“T'schirnhau- 
sen asks (Hip. 69) how - Spinoza - would prove a priori the..existence 
of, bodies figured and nevtion, extension in the abstract being 
conceivable without any- such thing’®.. (Pollock, Spinoza, p. 107}. 
Spinoza’s reply is this: “From extension as conceived by Descartes, 
that is, an inter mass (molem quiescentem), it is not only ñas you 
say, difficult but altogether impossible to prove the existence of 
bodies. For matter at rest will, so far as in it lies, persist in its rest, 
and will not be impelled to motion unless by a more powerful external 

. cause, and for this reason I long ago did not hesitate to affirm that 
Cartesian principles of natural philosophy are useless, not to say ` 
absurd.” -In reply-.to this Tschirnhausen wrote -to Spinoza that 
according to his (Tschirnhausen’s)-opinion Descartes never took the 
exterifal (materiał) universe to be the product of inert- matter, since 
he thinks matter -to,have been animated with motion by. a creative ` 
act of God. Spinoza’s reply is this: “As to your equestion whether 
variety of existing things can be proved a priori from the mere 
conception of extension, I thmk Ihave already sufficiently shown 
that if is imposfible ; and that therefore matter is ill-defined by 
Descartes as identical with extension (materiam ‘a. Cartésios male 
definira sper gatensionem), but must gnecessarily be explained by an 

- attribuig which expresses an eternal and infinite nature. But perhaps 

el will discourse? of this more clearly. with you some day, if life 
suffices me. For hitherto I have not been able to set down anything | 
orderly on the matter.’’ Qn account of his increasing ill health 
Spinoza did not find opportunity for giving fuller explanation of his e 
letters which contained adverse criticism of Cartesian notions of 

* physical universe? The letters which Rave been handed down to Ë 
us spgm soməwhat obscure. Even then oñ the strength of what We ‘i 
have ‘understood from these letters, it can safely be said that Spinoza = 
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did not wholly support the Cartesian principles. He tried iid best 
to develop those principle’.in a more consistent way, so as to attain 


perfection in his philosophical investigations. Whether, he was ` 


succes8ful* inshis attempt or not, it is very difficult to decide. 


But it can undoubtedly ebe said that his system was Cer IY an” 


“improvement upon the Cartesian®* thought. s l 
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_ UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE FAMILY + 


DuRtANAND SINHA 
s 


Patna University 


-  Un&mployinent in the modern world has‘become a common ‘ma-' 
“laise.e® Primitive communities may have possessed other: defects.but: 
unemployment was relatively unknown. Chief occupations were agri:' 
culture, fishing, or some other primary activity. There was distribu-: 


tion of fonctions which was almost rigidly enjoined by the gosiety or 
the tY&di¢tion. Every one had something to do, and none was useless, 


Every individual was a necessary spoke in the large wheel of. the 


sdciety. Thus, there was’a stability in the social order. This has, 
ceased to chardcterise the: highly developed industrial centres which, 
have sprung up-as a result of the unprecedented advancement, in the. 


applied science and technology during the last two hundred years or 


so. There has been vast production of wealth and concentration of 


riches in the few. The producers of wealth are no longer the owners. 
of wealth. ‘[hose who actually produce wealth are simply workers. - 
and wage earners who are con aniy faced with the problem of 


keeping their job. 


In fact, the. ‘whole pattern of social life has andergoue & telat 


change. A revolution has taken place in the methods of production. 
What was previously done by man has largely been transferred to the, 
machine, and the Human individual has almost become a helpless 


tender of fast-moving wheels of modern'machinary. His skill has be. 


come obsolete. What is required in modern factories is not craftsman- 
ship. An average labourer is not able to earn his living because he 
has. the skill of. an artisan but he depends for his earning on some 
work provided tœ him in vast factories which hardly expresses his 
individuality® and satisfies bis ego. “Man has ceased to depend upon 


himseff for his Jivelinood. He is now at theemercy of unknown, socio- 
economic forces., He has become uncertain about his work, and is in 
‘constant fear of. unemployment and consequent starvation. -Hei is 


merely a laf in the storm. 


_ Revolutionary changes. have also taken place in the pattern of. 
gocial life. Grewth of industries hag marked an exodus : ‘fom the, 
villages and springing up of new industrig! towns. This has. disrupted. 


thé” family lifeeof the individual and haf led to the break up of the 
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` primaty groups and weakening of the ties of kinship. As a metter of 
fact, industrial communities are characterised by extensive social dis- 
organisation in which effettive communication between individuals and ° 
groups has failed, and the authority of the social code is ignored. 


Sociologists "have laid special emphasis ‘upon the disruption of.: 
[amily life with industrialiZation, Noelonger is the indjvidual solidaire 
with a geographical locality and with the people in it. He leaves the 
family for school and “education. Tt is unimportant Whethef ihis in- 
volves geographical movement or not; the significant modern innowation * 
is that the family ties are no longer binding, and more often than not, 
no new or developing group relation is substitued for it. 


* Ndw certain socio- economie forces-inspite of all the efforts of 
‘Economists, Politicians and Administrators to control them-2dé bring 
about economic catastrophes to the whole world, if not to certain coun- 
tries. In fact, ghese forces are co great but at the same time so inper- 
sonal that they form-a constant source of fear to an average working 
man. e4s Mannheim, the eminent Sociologist, has pointed out, ‘‘for 
man, however, the catastrophe cf unemployment lies not merely in the 
disappearance of external opportunities for work but also in the fact 
that his elaborate emotional system, intricately connected as it is with 
thé smooth working of social institutions, now loses its object- fixation’. 
As aresult, there is almost a pani which is generated whet the 

wee individual eomes to.realise that his insecurity is not simply a personal 
one, but is common to masses of his fellows. Asa matter of fact, the 
modern age is characterised by a chronic fear—the fear of unemployment. 
This fear hes almost taken the proportions of mises: anxiety. It seems 
as if we are living in an “age. of anxiety: Hare is anxiety to get a job, 
and there is anxiety to hold on to it. 


_ This anxiety prevails and has got accentuated because the modern 
man is essentially a solitary individual. He is lonely in the crowd. 
He has. shaken the binding ties of yore and has secured independence 
from family, locality, and so on. But this has been “lone at a tremen-. 
dous cost. He has lost the security which the family provided. The 
role of the family has been very significant in the faee of fear of un- q 
employment. Though family could not successfully combat unemploy-. 
ment it could largely shield the individual from its drezd. In the 

„older communities with strong ties of kinship, unemployment did not 
- imply the dread it means to the modern man.” Family provided secu- 
rity toethe individual in face®of this fear. He had dhe protection ofe « 
the family. If per chance,” be was out of job, fafnily was his 4m- 
°. i , 
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employment insurance. , With the breaking up of the family fies the. i 
modern man “has no doubt affirmed his spamdaenty and independence 
but lont his protection. 


Thus we find that the modern man is placed.in a*predicament in 
which he bas lost the Security of thg family and is faced with vast 
socio-econotnic forces that gte him periodic threats Of unemploynfent. ™ 
Against this background we shall examine jhe impact of unemployment 
ou whatever family life a modern individual is left with in a well-deve- 
I8ped industrial community. Certain psychological and sociologigal 
studies of the individuals and groups who have been out of job have 
shown, how unemployment affects personality of the individual and 
reacts on his relation with other members of the famify.° 


. Si analysis of autobiographies of the unemployed in Warsaw 
e during the years following the great economic crash of 1929 has indica- 
ted the typical course of the changes in the moods of the unemployed. 
It is first felt as a shock, which is followed by an active hunt. for a job 
during which the individual is still optimistic and unresigited; he still 
maintains an unbroken attitude. When all efforts fail, he becomes 
pessimistic, anxious, and suffers active distress. '[bis is followed by a 
state of fatalistic attitude and dumb apathy, and often a sense of hope- 
lessness and passivity. There is a general agreement that unemploy- 
ment tends to make people more emotionally unstable; his sense of 
proportion is shattered, and he loses his sense of values. He develops 
a feeling of inferiority, and lacks self-confidence and morale, A survey 
of Lancashire and Scottish unemployed during the- years of last depre- 
ssion demonstrated definite sDEDUCHURHOUS of unstable temperament and 
° neurotic tendencies. ° ° 
There is also a general lowering of morale with unemployment. 
Discouragement, a sense of hopelessness particularly with reference to. 
finding a job, a general depressjon, and distrust of one’s fel lowmen are 
characteristic of the unemployed. He leo suffers endléss feelings 
of inferiority particularly if the attitude of the family is such that al} 
the blame js put on him. Unemployment often leads to withdrawl 
froni sociejy because of loss of status and feeling of shame. The indi- 
vidual at timês losgs his self-confidence to such an extent that he with- 
draws into himself, and even from his, family. Another interesting 
feature of unempleyment is that it brings about vast changes on the 
personal habits of the individual, e He spends a good-deal of hig times 
in the stregts, talking , walching other, and waiting for sbmething to 
*shappen. In fact, it leads to a general irferease in “loafing” activities. 
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When the individual has been out`of jqb for long 3 it disrapts the 
pattern of his personality. e lt is difficult to say exactly what form, 
this disruption takes. Generally speaking, if the individual has other ; 
sources ‘of security, like family, or.if he feels that the fault df his un- 
employment is not his, he will probablyeremain, largely untouched, 

Š But if be loses all these foofholds his egg level is shattered. Family 
does. play a vital role in giving him the much needed eeeualy in the 
face of being out of work. ee ee 


e Effect of unemployment on individual morality anā disruptib 
.of family has been observed. It often breaks up the family life of the 
individual which is evidenced in the increase in immorality and 
univholesctheses practices, and desertions. But what impact it will 
have upon the family itself depends -upon the relationship that Exists | 
between the individual and his family. As it has been pointed ' out, 
where tension existed in the family economic distress becomes the last 
straw. But where there was a well integrated family, the depression 
serves to bejig the family even closer together.. ; 

Children of the unemployed parents are great sufferers. Although 
they are not directly faced with the ‘problem.of what to do with their 
time and how to providé for food and shelter, they may suffer loss of 
prestige with their fellows. This brings about emotional “disturbances 
in the yong ones which often show up in deteriorated school work and 

wieincy. In fact, they often become disobedient and disregard the 
authority of the father who loses prestige because. he is not able to 
provide the necessities of life to his children. This upsatisfactory. 
state of affairs at home plays „havoc during the most impressionable 

years of childhood, and its effects may be noticed on improper emo-, e 
tional development which leaves its mark for the rest of the life of 
the individual. 

= On the adolescent and the youth the effect is moree pronounced. 

Finding dissatisfaction at home they try to become independent of it. 
bħt do not know which way to turn, and-generally end @p as drifters. 

Many remain at home only to make “things much worse and unpleasant 
because of their increaséd “irritability. Loss of ambitien and self- 
respect, and a feeling.of superfluousness is often noted gn°*them. A E 
survey of unemployed youth in Poland during years of depression has 
also pointed to the generai ‘disruption in the’ family. Increase of 
female prostitution, leaving of the parental hom’, increase in crimi- 
*nality, and development of hopelessness were noted. Asa matter of ec 
fact, with the unemployed youth the relation to the homé becomes a 
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ee serious „problem. » The effect on the youth is either one of revolt 
-or apathy in relation to the parental home. But as we have pointed . 
. out earlier, the previous condition of the home is important in deter- 
mining ‘the effect it will havé. Where there is ggod home unemploy- 
enent tends to bring the family together, and where the home was 
ready to bitak, the unempleyment was the last stratv. - a 
a The eflect of. : ‘unemployment is alsp reflected on the general 
„attitude which the individual has towards his family. Generally 
speaking, unemployment is associated with marked hostility towards 
the family. It has, however, been found that.if the family ‘provides 
to thg individual some support, financial or otherwise, this hostility is 
atra minimum. In those cases however, where during the unlucky 
S days *the individual has to depend entirely upon himself in meeting bis 
daily needs, and seeking new employment, hostility towards family is 
greatest. ô l 
It is obvious that unemployment has its repercussions not only on 
the economic plane but it leaves a very deep scar on the egsotional life 
of the individual and his re lationship with the amig 
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MOHENJO-DARO CIVILIZATION. 
ae e BasanraxOmar GE ta is 


` 1. It is well-known thet seals and other Indian objegts of the 
third millenium B.C. belonging to Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa etc. hayes 


been found in Elam (South- West Persia) and Mesopotamia. If there 


had been. mutual trade between ancient India and these two countries ` 
then many objects of Elam and Mesopotamia would have alsoebeen 
found among” the ruins of Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa ete. But suĝh 
is not the case. Sir John Marshall observes, ‘‘ Seals from Mohenjo- 
Daro have been found both in Elam (South-West Persia) and Sumer 
(Mesopotamia) whieh argues that these two countries were visited 
by Indians. We have however no definite evidence that India was 
equaliy wélt-known to these countries’’. (Marshall Vol. II p. 381). 
Pigott says, “ Unfortunately evidence of the complementary aspect 
of this trade, Sumerian goods in the Indus Valley or the Punjab, is 
scanty,” ` (Pigott, Prehistoric India, p. 208)- Pigott also says, ‘‘ We 
can trace little evidence of trade- řelationships (öf ancient India) with 


the contemporary civilizations of Persia or Mesopotamia, and although ' 


Harappa imporfs were certainly finding their way to the latter region 
in the second half of the third millenium B.C., there are few objects 
among the many ronne as from the Indian sites tha betray a 
foreign inspiration or origin,” e Se K 


: e i 
ne (Ancient India No. 4, p. 26) 


2. Tf the Indian objects found in Elam and Mesopotamia do 


not indicate mutual trade between India and these two countries 
they indicate -either raigrations to or invasions on those countries by 
Indians.: That there were such migrations in the second millenium 
B.C. is revealed by the insgriptions of Boghzkoi from which Weénter. - 
nitz concludes that ‘‘ about the middle of the second  millenary 
B.C. Aryan tribes which worshipped ‘Vedie gods must flready have 
been established in North-Western India for a very considerable time, 
as several of these tribes bad migrated far back to the west as early as 
about. 1400 B.C.” (History of Indian Literature, Vol. i page 306) 
Winternitz ‘rejects the theory that Aryans on their way to India 


settled fa, Mitanu when the treaty “with the Hittites was, concluded. 9° . 
He observes ‘ this particular grouping of the gods Varuna and Mitra, , 
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; Indra wd Nasatya, with these Toin of their names, can, be ‘traced ` 
only i in the Veda. For this reason I agree „with Jacobi, Konow and 


l Hillebrandt in considering these gods to be Indian Vedic deities and - 


that there is no possible justification for “any othtr wjew.’2 Ig -thére 
` was a migration from India.to Asia Minor in 1400 B.C. there might 
- have been othêr migrations als@ebefore or “after. This confirms the 
presumption pade above tbat the discovery of the: Indian seals of the, 
‘third millenium B.C. in various places of Elam and Mesopotamia 
which cannot be due to mutual trade relationship between these | 
countries should be taken as indications of migration from India. 


8. €t appears that there was an invasion “of Assyro- Meso- 
` potamiap territory” near Uruk by an Aryan race about *3500 B. C. 
(Hrozny ‘ Ancient History of Western Asia, India and Crete” 
p- 35). An Aryan races the Luites invaded Asia Minor about 
2300 B.C. and another Aryan race, the Hittites, invaded the same 
country about 1900 B.C. (Ibid. p. 100) Hrozny says that the Aryan 
' invaders came from the north. But from his map given on sfage 51 
it would be seen that out of the three places referred to above the 
Assyro-Mesopotamian ierritory was the southernmost place, the 
region where the Luites settled was further to the north and the 


region of the Hittites was the-borthernmost. From the fact that ` 


the first attack was at the southernmost place, the second attack was 


further to the north, while the last attack was at the forthernmosf**~ 


point, it would appear more probable that the invasions came from 
the ‘south, We have seen that from the Indian seals found in Elam 
and Mesopotamia it should be concluded that there were fhigrations or 
invasions from India. *We bave thus to accept either the hypothesis ` 
that for some time before and after 3000 B.C. there were invasions 
on Mesopotamia both from the shores of the Caspian Sea on the north 
and from India ùn the south, or, (if the difference between Aryan 
civilization and _ Mohenjo- Daro civilization can for the mement be 
` overlooked), then we may accept tbe hypothesis that there wasa” 
‘serie ofeinvasions or migrations all ftom India. We shall presently 
show that thè ere was no important difference “between Mohenjo-Daro 
* civilization and Aryan civilization and tbat there can be no objeclion 
on that score to accept | the more satisfactory hypothesis that all the 
invasions came from the South. In ‘that case the Indo- -European, 
ruling caste found in Babylonia from 1600 B.C. to 1100 B.C. (Pigott 
p 250) and tife many kings with “Aryan names found among the 
Meétanus (Pigott p. 250), the evidence ‘of endian inhabitants ins the 
state of Mitanu (Hrozny p. 1£2) the treatise on chariot racing “fond 
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Bos . : ° 
in Boghiz Koi using nearly Sanskrit wards would all go to show 


that there was a continuoug stream of immigrations from India to 


Mesopotamia. ’ : 
“4. We shal] now examine the possible objection that the 
civilization of Mohenjo- Daro was not Aryan civilization. Marsķall 
has given the following reasons in support of his theory bat Mohenjo- 
Daro civilization was not Aryan civilizatfon and was older than the 
Vedas (Vol. I p. 111). We shall first state the objection and then* 
give the reply. ` ee 

(1) “ Horse is mentioned in the Vedas but not found in Mohenjo- 
Daro’’.— But Pigott, writing later, says that the horse has bgen found. 
in Mohenje- Daro (Prehistoric India p. 157). . 

(2) ** Stone vesseis have been found in Mohenjo-Daro bai * gol ld; 
copper and bronze were in use at the time of the Vedas”. Bat in 
Mohenjo- Daro algo gold, copper and bronze "articles have kn found 
(Marshall Vol. I, pp- 29, 30). Obviously stone vessels were used in 
Mohenja Paro along with gold, copper and bronze articles just as 
stone vessels are used even now in India. 

(8) ‘‘ Figures of the bull but not the cow were very common in 
Mobenjo- Daro but ir the Vedas the cow is mentioned sraghonty and 
in Jater times in India the cow is the object of worship”. It may 
be observed that in the Vedas and the Puranas both the bull and the 


--@ow were wershipped. Indra and other gods were referred to as - 


Brisha and Brishava in the Vedas (e.g. RVS VII-19-1, X-86-1, 
X-28.2).' The bull iş also associated with some of varjpus names of. 
Vishnu Vide *Mahabbarata, Anushasana Parva 149-25, 41. As the 
Siva-cult -was very: much i in vogue in "Moheajo- Daro and. as the bulls 
was the favourite animal of Shiva, figures of the bull were natavally 
very common. o 
(4) “* Armour (Vorma) is meutioned in ‘the Vedas but is not 
founéin Mohenjo-Daro °’. It may However be observed that in RVS. 


*[-31-5 and X-15-7 armour made of hide is referred to. In the other f 


places where armour is referred. to (RVS 1-115-5, VI..878, ote VIE. 
31-6. X+101-8 and X-10%-73 it is not mentioned that the armour was 
made of metal. It is possible - ‘that in Mohenjo-Dago Armour made 
of hide was in use and has been converted into tarth in the course, 
of: time. -As regards figurines found they ‘are mostly females. 
Apparently a man with armour is represented in late CXVII No. 16 
(copper tablet) ‘(Marshall’s book)? i P 

(5) “Iron has not been found in Mohenjo- Darg ”-—Ąccording 
to Marshall i iron is not thentioned in the revels, But mentioned. 


a 


4 
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in Yajurveda apd Atha»vaveda (Vol. I p..110). In that case 
Mohenjo-Daro may be placed between thee Rigveda and tbe Yajur-- 
veda but, not earlier than the Rigveda. Moreover iron might have’ 
been in use further north, or might have currodéd i Mohenjo-Daro 


due, to excessive water in the 8nbsoil. 


In my prévious article I Rave discussed the objec tions that in 
Mohenjg- -Daro, there is evidence of worship ef Siva and the Mother- 
Goddess. I have shown that Siva is a Vedic God and that there is 
mention of worship of Goddesses in the Vedas. ° 


_ Other arguments given by Marshall are not important.. Thus he 
says that®in the Vedas meat-eating is mentioned but not fish-eating - 
whiche was prevalent in Mohenjo-Daro. Fish was obviously mere 
common in Mohenjo-Daro. Moreover Mohenjo-Daro must have had 
aemixed population of Aryams and non-Aryans and it was possible that. 
some did not take fish while others did. 


5. I shall now examine the other possible objection—hoy, could: 
the Aryans invading. Mesopotamia before 1500 B.C. come from India, 
when the Aryans entered India about 150) B.C.? As observed -in 
my previous. article Dr. Winternitz has said that the date of the 
Vedas cannot be go late as 1500 B.C. He writes that “the suppoti- 
tion of 1200 or even 1500 B.C. no longer agree with our present day’ 
state of knowledge of the political history as well as of the literary æ 
and religious history of ancient India. This r I believe, been 
convincingly proved especially by G. Buhler.” (p. 299). He also. 
observes that thé original “composition” of the Vane hymns must 
have started long before the hymns which ‘have come down to us, as 
the" rishis ‘‘ are in the hymns themselves regarded &s ‘seers of remote 
antiquity. - The composers of the hymns too very often speak of 
‘old songs’ as though this poetry had been practised since time 
immemorial ’’ (p. 301). 7 l <<. ab 

Winternitz cencludes by. observing, ‘‘ We shall probably have. * 
to date the béginning of the development about 2000 or. 2500 B.G’’.. 


6. Fixation of date by the language fest is very unreliable.” 


‘As observed b? Winternitz, ‘ Some languages change very rapidly; 


others remain more &r less unaltered for a long period ” (p. 808). 


In the footnote he quotes Woolner who says that-‘‘as far as. è 


. philological estimates ĝo 2000 B.C. remains quite as’ possible ag 


4200: B.C”. Moreover as stated in twy previous article whên it is 
found i in the Rigteda VII-10-4 that thes Vedic Aryans colonized in 
Urokshiti and When Indian seals of 2500 B.C. have been. found: fa 
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Ur and Kish (obvious corruptions of Uru-kshiti) there gan beno doubt ` 
that’ the Vedic Aryans went from India to Mesopotamia about that 
date. In addition to the three passages quoted in the last article 


(viz. RaV.Ss VUL-100-4, IX-84-1, ahd X-118- 8) two other passages 
. may be quoted here. P 
e The following is a translation e Rigveda Samhita 8/63/12 
“Give Uru toour sons, to our grandsons, for our residence, for our 
living ” The next verse says, ‘‘ Give Urn to out servants, to our? 
9 COWS, to our chariots. Also give roads (to the chariots). We %hall 
perform sacrifices to the Gods.” (RVs. 8/68/13). Sayana translates 
Uru as “Vast” and adds that “ Vast quantities of varioug kinds of 
Wealth’? are dsked for sons, grandsons etc. But the rendering. will 
be much happier if Uru is taken as the proper ‘name of*a Place. 
Moreover vast quantities of wealth being giyen to chariots make no 
sense. The town of Uru being given to our chariots is understand: 
able. Inthe three verses quoted in the previous article it is seen 
that the, Vedic Aryans established a colony in Uruksbiti, performed ' 
‘sacrifices, and built houses in Uru and also fought with the 
Rakshashas. In the two verses quoted in this article it appears 
that the Aryans intended to settle here fur generation after generation, 
Thé reference to chariots is significant in. view of the discovery of 
the hand book on charjot racing referred to above. Hrozny observes 
“that horses and chariots were for the first time introduced in .Mesopo. 
tamia by Aryans (Hrozny p. 112 last paragraph). A point may be 
noted here regarding the name ‘‘Urukshiti’’, As gbserved’ before 
‘Uru’ meansevast and ‘Kshiti’ means land. The Indians who went 
from the Indus valley w Mohenjo-Daro travelled all along over hills 
and plateaus in Baluchistan and Persia and came across vast expanses 
of ‘flat land only on reaching the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
The name Uruksbiti given by them to Mesopotamia is therefore 
very» appropriate. It may be mefiioned here that the tradition that 
Vedic Aryans colonized in different ‘countries is ało found in the | 
literature subsequent to the Vedas. Manu says (10- 43, 3&4), “The 
` following Kshatriya rice’ have become Sudras for enonobservance 
of Vedic rites:---Dravida, Yavana, Saka, Persian, sClfinese, Kirata, < 
Khasa, etc.” The Mahabharata says that tle Yavanas were the 
{descendants of Turvasu, the Miechhas of Anu-—both being disinheri- ` 
ted sons of the Kshatriya king Yayati (Adi Parta 85th Chapter). 


7. t Hrozny writes that hen Aryans invaded Uruk (aboute i 
3500 B.C.) they constructed monumental buildings the ruins of which 
bate been discovered. “There is no evidence that’ the Aryans in 

° o, 
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central er constructed big Buildings in that remote past. hot sit: 
has been found that buge buildings ‘existed in Mohenjo-Daro about 
8250 B.C. and ‘much earlier (according to Marshall). Rigveda 


` Samhita, 7- 1¢0- -4 in which if is stated that Vishnu, traversed the world 


in order to find ‘places of xesidence of his worshippers -shows that 
the pressure of population’ ewas being *felt when Mesopotamia was 


` colonized. It. is only when there are big cities like aa Daro 


and Marappa which must have had as remarked. by Dr., _ Va Kane, 
atedeast one lac of inhabitants each that necessity ig felt Pe establish- 
ing colonies in foreign lands. In the fourth „milenium: B.C. fa 
Mesopotamia there were big buildings only for the Gods, while the 
people tesided in very humble houses. But about that tipes Mohenjo- 
Dato sand Harappa were full of big brick buildings in which citizens 
fesided (Marshall Preface p. VD. These facts, are compatible with 
the theory that at. that time the Indians who went to Mesopotamia 
know how to construct big brick buildings and caused such buildings 
to .be constructed. for the Gods alone. - Another relevant b fact i is that 
when Mohepjo- Daro was built, town-planning had reached an advanced 
stage; but not so, when Ur was built. (Wheeler’s Indus civilization 
p-16). Commenting on the granaries. found in Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa, Wheeler observes that ‘‘there is at present no granary in 
the preclassical world comparable in ‘specialization of design and in 
monumental dignity to the examples from the two eindus citieg’’. 
It has been founded that. cotton was used in Mohenjo Daro civilization 
bat not. known į in'Egypt and Iraq till long afterwards (Ancient India 
No. 9 p. 84). These facts do not justify the conclysion of Wheeler 


that the idea of*civilizitién travelled Trom Mesopotamia to Indus 


` (p.15). The correct conclusion would appeér to. be that civilization 
_ traversed in. the reverse way. Marshall has given the date of Mchenjo- 


Daro: civilization as 3250 B.C. to 2750 B.C. (Vol.I p. 104). He has 
also mentioned on pp. 104-105 some objects and motifs which carry 
the, Mohenjo-Daro civilization to early Sumerian culture Item (1) 
following takes us to the Obeid pefiod which is prior to 3400 B.C, 
(Hrozny Pe 34). In item (7) there eise reference to the Fourth 
Milleniumeand first. half of. Third Millenium B.C. But Pigott and - 


Wheeler have breught down the Mohenjo-Daro culture to 2500 B.C. 


to. 1500 B.C. They do not say why in spite of specific items. of 
much earlier date they, bring it down so late. If, as I have-attempted - 
to show, the, first Aryan invasion of Mesopotamia of 3500 B.C. is 
_ taken to: have come from India, they madoubiedly civilization ur avelled 
"From India to, Mesopotamig. ; è l ao 
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8. Many Kings of Assyria bore Indian «names wyth the r 
title Asura, e.g. Assur-benipol (=Asura~abanipala— ‘abahipala’ 
means King), Buzur assur (=Bajra~asura, Bajra= thunder), Asura. _ 
belnisishu, (sishu—bab$) etc. The name Nebu-Chedra- Zar (King of 
Babylonia) seems to be a corruption of Naba-Chandra-asura. Mang 
of he: Vedic Gods ‘were worshipped a Mesopotamia ànd temples 
built for them. At Larsa ihe Sun God was worshipped; „at Urthe 
Moon God, at Uruk the God of Heaven, at Nippur the God of Earth, ; 
at Kish the God of War Zamam (Yama ?) (Hrozny pp. 89, $0). 
In seal No, 887 of Mohenjo-Daro below a tree two creatures are 
found. Itreminds us of the verse in RVS 1-164-20, “Two birds 
enibrace a’ treet One of them eats the fruit. The other merely 
looks on”. In the seal there are two hornlike growths on the, 
heads of the two birds. Some birds (e. g.,, peacocks) have a taft = 
of feathers on their heads. The growth on the heads of the birds in 
the seal may be considered to be such tufts. Or the credtures may 
represent the mythological bird Garuda (Garuda is one of thé mean- 
ings. of the word used in the verse-Suparna.) These | features of 
Mohenjo-Daro civilization indicate Vedic influence. _ ce 

9. It has been observed by Marshall that from the. placé where 
the skeletons have beeti found it is quite likely that they belong to 
the interval between Intermediate I and Late IT periods, —though 
the possibilitye of their. being posterior to Late ILE period may be 
admitted ‘(Marshall p. 186 footnote). So then if the. skeletons belong 
to the interval between Int. I and Late IIT periods, whigh according 
to Marshall is the probable time, the story of the gpusstore: by the 
Aryans falls to the ground. 8 oe 

10. Marshall writes, “Taken as a whole the religion of the 
people of Mohenjo-Daro is so characteristically Indian as hardly to 
be distinguishable from still-living Hinduism. “(Marshall Vol: I 
prefaces p.. 7). The obvious reason ‘is that “‘still living Hinduish”’ 
is*based on the Vedas and Mohenjo-Daro _ civilization “s- also based 
on the Vedas. Ali the existing ‘sects of Hindus—the Sbaivas, tbe 
Shaktas the Vaisbnavas assert that their doctrines are based on the ‘ 
Vedas. If it is considered that the creeds of these Hind sects are 
‘based, on the Puranas, it should be remembered: that all ` the Puranas 
xevognize the Vedas ‘as authoritative. In ‘fact itis an accepted pro- ` 
‘position that the Puranas, the Ramayana: and the a "M ababharata were 
“written to elucidate the Vedas. è oO ahs oet e 
i The ‘Mahabharata says (1; "1, 267) “One should understand’ the, a 
meaning `of ths Vedas with the help of the: Ramayan, ‘the Maha- 
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bharata and thg Puranas’s, That some things given in the Puranas 
are not be found in the Vedas, is due to tle fact that many poran of 
_ the Vedas have been lost. 

The ° statement that: thé similarity befweeg the religion of 
Nohenjo-Daro and still lividg Hinduism ig due to the fact that. the 
Aryans adopted the religiot eat the non-Aryans is Tarfetched. If is 
not ab all likel ly that the Aryans would adopt the religion of the non 

J Aryans for” whom they expressed great contempt by calling them 


dafas, dasyus etc. e 
11. Pigott has noticed the following features of Mohenjo-Daro 
eivilizafion :— ` . 


:® The same type of civilization existed over a fhobtsand ga 

from the Arabian Sea to the Himalayas. Wheeler also says, ‘‘Over 
. sixty sites have produced significant elements of the Harappa culture 

between Rupar, at the foot of the Simla Hills, aed Sut-Kagen-Dor, 
near the coast of the Arabian Sea 300 miles west of Karachi” (Indus 
civilization p. 2). °° 

(2) The same type of arts and crafts remained stationary over a 
thousand years. There was no sign of gradual development (Pigott 
p- 189). Wheeler also says, ‘ The Indus civilization appears to spring 
into being fully grown Ibid., p. 14). 

(8) The civilization was marked by ‘3solation, being different 
from those which were found outside India. (Pigott page 1407. 
Wheeler also observes, ‘‘The Indus terra-coltas dre in a different world 
from those of Mesopotamia. The art of the Harappan seals has no 
close parallel in- the. whole history of, glyptic. Attd the Indus 

-language, in eo far as its features may be dimly determined through 

the veil of its unread script, differed as its script “differed from that of 
Sumer and owed no more to this than the basic idea, perhaps, of 
written record. The integrity of the Indus civilization stands 
unchallenged’. (Ibid. p. 94). ° p w$ f 

12. The vast Sanskrit literature consisting of the Puranas, the 
Ramayana” and the Mahabharata presumes the existence of a civiliza- 
tion extending throughout the whole of Northern India and ‘existing 

e for thousands pf years in the prehistoric age. The remains of the 
ancient civilization discovered first at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 
and then throaghout Northern India confirms that presumption. Thg 
facts that the Vedas Were consideréd as revealed literature and thgre- 
e fore. perfect pd that ‘all arts and &ciences are supposed tebe based 

on the Vedas explain why the civilization remained static for a 
thousand years. It is not dikely that before the appearance of Vedic 
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Aryans there tes another vast civilizatioh which, extended over 
thousands of miles and’ fiSurished for thousands of years and then 
‘totally disappeared leaving no trace by way of literature or tradition. , 
The discoveries in” Mesopotamia and Mohenjo-Daro prove that the 
original home of the Aryans was in India *from where they went ¢0 


` Elam and Sumer and gradually further West of North. ° 
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., THE CONCEPT OF FORM | 
` i ŘAMAPRASAD Ras- A < s 


e Darjeeling Got&*nment College, Darjeeling $ 
e 


The idea of form is-a central concept of philosophy. It has 
plead an important part in various: metaphysical systems e.g., in the 
systems of Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Kant, Hegel etc. ‘Logicians tdo 
frequently speak of forms. The development of logic is mostly due to 
the recognition of form. Similarly with mathematits,° Which is’ a 
study ef forms. Form, we shall ‘see, is at the root of knowledge— 
scientific and commonsense knowledge. Knowledge is cognition by 
*forms—i.e., knowledge ‘is necessarily categorised, knowledge. The 
importance of forms is reflected in language which is full of words that 
are names of forms. All non-singular nouns (also wordy «indicating 
properties and actions) are names of forms. So to every common noun 
the word form may be added as a suffix—to show that it is really the 
name of a form. Besides, form is used as a suffix, c.g., roots are 
aac: napiform, moniliform, referring to the number of forms, we 
use “‘uniform’’, ‘‘multiform’’, and. verbs like inform, reform, deform, 
formulate etc. has obvious reference to what is meagit by form sn 
philosophy. 

, it may be shown that many E T problems of philosophy 
are really questions concerning forms, e.g., the problem @ the universal, . 
of essence, definitien and classification, tHe problem of predication, of 
*yéality and appearance, of monism and plumlism, of change and 
development are problems concerning (the relation of) form (and 
matter). 


Form and Matter: But what is a form? Form may best be, 
understood in rejition te matter with which it is related in a particularly 
` intimate way. We are all familiar *with the distinction between form 
and "natter. ,Commonsense distinguishes form from matter jn things 
experienced jn our daily life; in everything physical two aspects are 
-distinguished—the fqrmal and the material, form and matter. In this 
(ordinary) usage the matter of a thing is what it is made of, and the 
‘form is “its shape or pattern—its look. Thus medals cast in the sante 

mould are of jhe same form (e.g., star-shaped) though they maly-be ° 
different matter (e.g., gold, silver aes: Man has a formi which is 
diferent from the forms of other beings; “individual men, though, they 
differ in many respects, participate in the mandon, @e., agree in 
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having the same form. Form, then, is what is cqnmmon* to many 


individuals, it is the type ow,kind of things—the similarity in ‘diverse 


things. But matter is what makes a thing a ‘this’ or a ‘that’, while 


the form fem4ins wniform and unaltered so far as members of a certain 
class of things are concerned, | Form, in other words, is the universg! ; 
and the instancés that illustrate thee*universal are celled matter: 
Matter, then, is the pringiple of individuation; while form may be 
described as the principle of -universalisation. i 
e Different Senses-of “Form” : The word form, however, stems 
to admit of different senses. We shall ‘consider below. some of the 
dictiongry meanings. of the word. We shall try to show that the 
different Senges’ are derived from, or are connected with, the basic 
sense explained above. som 
(a) Form=shape of Body, arrangement of parts : (“= In 
such cases is to be read as ‘‘means what is ‘meant by”). This is the" 
basic sense of ‘‘form’’ explained above. 

(b) Skorm=visible aspect’: We cannot see pure, formless 
matter (e.g., the wood of the table). Matter is always seen in a definite 
form (e.g., in the form of a circular or a rectangular table). Formless 
matter, pure matter, cannot be perceived; and whatever is perceived is 
percelved as having a form. This follows from the basic sense 
explained above, and alsg contained in (a). So we may restate the 


definition of ferm thus : form is the visible aspect of things, the shape 


or pattern in which a thing appears to us. 

(c) Form=the way in which a thing exists and manifests itself 
to us : the seeond part of the above conjunctive expression Says what 
is espedi in (b); the first part emphasises the objectivity of form, of 
the attributes that make a form. This implies not only that pure matter 
cannot be known, but also that mere uninformed matter cannot exist. 
Uninformed matter is nothing but a logical presupposition, the limit of 


analysis. , . 


+. (d) Form=that which makes something, (matty) ‘determinate : 


This sense, it will be noticed, is not substantially different from that ' 
contained in (b) and (c).e It implies that form is the shape whéch*gives 


pure matter a definite shape thereby making a ‘this’ or a ¿that a such’. 
Tt states that the relation between matter and form” is that of the * 
determinable to the determinant, .of the individual and its character 
Which goes beyond the individual. ,(d) thereby,stresses the fact that 
the form of anything is its specific character that it shargs with others. 
It alse ithplies that form and matter are relative, “for form gives ° 
definjfeness to matter, and ° there are different grades. of définiteness 
e. ga a gives sefiiteness to æ (matter) and we get (a)a: but when Jit 
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becomes more’ gomplex, more determinate, as happens progressively 


iw the “successive stages of the evolution of a developing being, (xja is 


_the matter which is determined by the form, say, b, and we have - 


(xa)b. gar). ® 
e (e) Form=style or "arrangement ‘in artistic ia literary 
composition $% We often spæk of the form of ‘poetry, of music and e 
painting. In this sense, form is the arrangement, composition or 
ogganfsation “of materials or elements, ¢.g., of sounds, colours etc. into 
an*tnified whole. This does not. differ from the basic sense explained 
above-—form as shape or general pattern: In the artistic form, £00, - 
different elements organise themselves in some definite shapes;’ and 
these shapes are shared, at the same time, by many similare groupings*of 
materifls, e.g., some poems exhibit the ballad form, others the sonnet 
form. (e), then, is our basic sense. In this sense, matter is, to repeat, the 


“materials or elements out of which a thing of a specific form comes to. 


. be, and form the structure or organisation which unifies the elements 


in a single whole. Form, then, is the principle of synthésig pr unifica- 
tion. OS l 

(f) Form=customary method, formality, behaviour according to 
fixed code or custom: We often say “‘this was done in due form’’, 
“ it is a common form that...’ “ that is out of form ” etc. We say, 
for instance, that a certain man does not know the form when he does 
not know how to behave when introduced to'a stranger, gr how to bgw 
when he meets a Tibetan monk. -Any code of conduct to be followed— 
a social custom, a religious ceremony-and the like—is formal, because . 
many individuals must perform the same type (form) qf action in the 


.same way (unless they are ptepared to subject themselves to social dis- 





approval). We speak of ‘‘formal visit’, ‘‘formml invitation’’, because 
such actions are required to conform to certain types of prescribed 
behaviour. Similarly, we speak of “informal talk” ‘informal 
visit ’’ etc. Formality, in this sense, is the observance of social forms 
which are nothing but types of prescribed conduct. In this’ sense tog, 


` then, a fomm is anything in which many things or actions participate— 


the Sne® among the many. e o 
(g) Other dictionary synonyms of form are species, kind, variety, 


° condition of health pr training (¢.g., the athlete is not in form, the 


horse has lost its form).. These words, it may be shown, conform to 
what is said above abput form. , e 
_ (h) Form used as a verb means: to fashion in a “certain shape, e 


e 
assume shape, mould by discipline, train, frame, embody, organise, ete. 


These are the corresponding acts thate answer to the “ différent NES 
senses of form discussed above. J will also be noticed that conform, 


eo . 
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reform, deform, jnform, formulate, formalise, etc., have pbviou’ relation 


to the basic sense of formenoted above. To inform, for in%tance, 


means to infuse something (matter) -with knowledge, feeling ete., to 


shape, or gmpese fm in, something ¢.g., a marble bust of Socrates is 
a block of marble informed, i.e., infused, with the form of Socrates. 

¢ Formas Definition : We have sai@mbove that form*is the shape 
or organisation and that „we` recognise a thing as being of a certain 
kind by its look. From what we have said, it might appear that for 
is merely the external, visible shape. Now, (i) consider a man” in 
marble. Should we call it a man? Suppose that we, see an animal 
that looks exactly like a man, but suppose that the animal cannot 


` spak, nor can tt think. Should we call it a man? Or suppose we see 


an one-eyed, one-handed man who has not even the trace of į nose, 
i.e., We see a man whose shape is deformed. Should we call him a 
man? The answey to the question is obviously no in the first case,” 
and yes in the second. Consider the second case first. We shall call 
a “ many. with deformed appearance a man, because we know that 
humanity does not consist merely in the visible appearance, that it is 
nos merely the external human-shape that is the common quality— 
the universal or form—shared by different men. We know that 
humanity consists in the essence of man, and by essence is meant the 
qualities that make a thing what it is. E.g., the essential qualities 
thgt make humanity are the quality of being subject to birth, growth 
and decay, the power of locomotion, the ability to reason, etc. These 
are the properties that are shared universally by all men. These 
qualities, then, according to our definition of form—-form as the 
identity in diversity—make ‘up the form ‘of man. °The human form,, 
then, does not consist merely in the visible shape, it consists also of the 
internal structure, in séme qualities; and to have a precise idea of the 
human’ form we must take into consideration the internal organisation 
and thé attributes that make a lump pf matter a man. The statue of 
4 man we do not call a man either because it is ‘not capable of any 


movement or it does not bleed when we strike or cut it or because the ` 
internal structure of human bodies—the specific type of respiatory ors? 


circulatory system—is not present.in a statue. In the seegnd case, the 


individual in question is called a man even though he “deviates greatly _ 


from the norm of the human form in the sense of visible appearance; 
vehile in the first case, we refuse to gall the given thing a man though 
it most faithfully copies the external shape of man. These examples 
clearly shéw that form does not “consist merely in the “external: shape. 
In fact, we do not always fry to recognise a thing as being of a certain 
kind “by its visible shape alone. Cgnsider two lumps of butter. How 
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do we know that both these dumps are samples of butter? “Not by their’ 


we 


external shape, for they may differ in shape, We recognise something > 


as butter by some common qualities. that are found in all specimens of 
butter and fhese qualities are not their externale shgpes. , A ghemist, 
for gxample, may recognise a*certain thing as an instance of a certain 
kind of substarece by its look. Rut when he is in doubé, e.g., whether 
the given sample is an instante of water or not, he studies its inner 
constitution and sees whether the inner constitution conforms to H,O 
° whichis the ihner structure or essence of water. H,O, then, is, for the 
chemsit, the form of water. 
Form, in the above sense—in the sense of internal constitution 


or esgence—is more important than form in the sense, of Visible . 
appeafanee. For the visible aspect of a thing may change but the ` 


essence, the inner constitution, remains uniform and unaltered so long 
ag a thing remains what it îs. The second part of the above statement 
following the ‘ but’ is a sautolegice: proposition; it is a statement 
about the meaning of ‘“ essence °’. The form of a thing is, tg‘ repeat, 
what a thing is, its essential qual ‘Gok The essential qualities are those 
tha: serve to distinguish a class of things from all other 


things and make a certain kind definite. Now, the set of essential - 


attributes, that makes a thing what it is, constitutes its defining 
properties; for to define is to make a thing of a certain kind definite, 
and essence is the attribute-set that makés a thing what it ig 
The idea of essence by which we recognise an instance as illustrative 
of a certain’ kind is called the concept, which is the subjective counter- 


part of, form—Bradley’s ideal content. The form of an object i is ** that 


which the mind caa cary away while the object...as material 
remains where it was ° (Bosanquet). Now, tke itni of the 
defining properties—the elaboration of the concept—is called the 
definition. It may, therefore, be said that the form of a thing is the 
set of its defining characters; and the statement: that a certain type of 
thing has this set of essential attributes is the definition. ‘What 


‘Aristotte calls the formal cause is yeally nothing but the defining 


characters of things. Bacon, it will be remembered, emphasises the 
importance of the study of forms. The object of science is, aécording 
*to Bacon, the discovery of forms by which he means the essence “ the 
very thing itself’. ‘The form of heat, for instance, is, according to 
Bacon, g certain molecular movement-pattern. Incidentally, Bacon 
identified form, so far’ as physical objects are concerned, with «the 
*corpuscular structure of things. , : 


.e What is said above does not subst&ntially differ from our aceount 


of form given at the beginning of this paper.” Our problem was ’ how 





e 
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‘to identify a thing as being of. a certain sat? We made æ distinction 


between superficial properties and essential properties—the first order 


and the .second order properties.. The first order properties —taate, ` 


colour „eġc.—sare properties that come first in the order of knowledge 


(these properties are called secondary quities) but they are less stable - 


than the second order properties (called primary qualities) which may 
also ee characterised as generators or after J. M. Keynes, as ‘‘ legal 
atoms ’’, because the first order properties depend on, are generated bys 
them. Th case of physical objects, different atomic, according to 


. : k : . 
modern physics, subatomic, organisations are the generators which are 


e ` 
.common substantives are names of forms, while the merely demonstra- 





the conditioning members of what is called -vertical causation as 
distinguished from the common notion of causation’ called “norjzontal 


' causation. Like the visible shape, the inner nature or atomic wrganisa- 


tion is a set of characteristics: which, we have said, because of their 
stability and. generating quality, should be ‘pr eferred to the first ordér 


_ properties as constituting the proper form of things. Form is, in any 


case, a ggrtain character-set. Two pieces of matter cannot co-exist in 
the same locus,’ but the same character qualifies many things at the 
same time and various characters often occur in clusters. Form, then, 
is-the characterisation, and matter—something that is characterised. 
ortn corresponds” to the adjective, verbs and common substantives; 
and matter-to the demonstrative expressions. (Verbs too, it will be 
poted, are ngmes of forms, because they are names of actions in which 
many individuals may participate. Actions are intimately related to 
attributes; the difference between them is the difference of, thè 
permanent from the evanescent; an action made permanent becomes 
an attribute, e.g., the moVement of a tarriage ig an action, but the 
movement of the earth is an attribute. Again, attributes may produce 
action, e.g., the weight of æ is responsible for its fall from a height, 
while Belin may cause some attribute, ¢.g.; a specific type of molecular 
movement cause sensible heat. Verbs, then, like adjectives and 
tive expressions signify matter}. e ~~ o 

` Forms as Laws agide Principles : From what we have gaid-about 
forms, it follows that laws and principles also are forms, For form is 


the universal, and (we may add) anything universal is a form.” 


Physical laws, for example, state the form of behaviour of individuals 
ef a certain kind. As we are to gbserve some, social: formalities, just 
“80 physical objects must observe, some legal formalities, The poner) 
sation ‘ all men are mortal ’ is a statement not about this or that man,” 
but ahout all possible mens about any man. It is, therefore, a form 
and” its matter are instances like ‘ Paul’is mortal’ “ Peter is mortal 3 


4 
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ete. Consifler thgn Boyle’se law of gas according to ‘which the ‘volume ` 


of a: fixe@ mass of gas at a constant temperature is inversely proportion- 
al to pressure. The law’ describes the form of behaviour of -different 
gases. Similarly, the Kihena principle %+b=b-»a, eab=ba, 
the @xiom ‘a thing is what if,is °, etc. are formal. An instance (of a 
law) is said to $e explained wher it is shown to be a cafe of law. And 
the method of _ discovering the°form illustratiye of the behaviour of 
Individuals of a certain type is called induction. Induction and expla- 


'natiot?, then, are attempts to exhibit the form of behaviour. It may, 


also be shown that the problems of classification and division like that 
of explanation, definition, etc., are at bottom questions concerning the 
discovery of forms. And it is the immortal merit of Bacen’ to havé 
vealiséd the importance of forms. 

” Forms as blanks: From the above follows another meaning of 
frm -form=formula. A formula is nothing but the extension of 
law. This sense of form is connected with another meaning of form— 
form as blank to be filled up. - It will be convenient to state it first and 
then come back to formula. 

We arrive at forms by ignoring the differences and considering 
the similarity or identity in various objects of a certain type. Form 
is the identity in- difference. The process of ignoring differences ‘and 
discovering identity is called abstraction (which takes the forms of 
conception and generalisation). ‘The more we abstract, the purer the 
form we get. The purer a form is, the more destitute it is of matter. 
Skeighes or empty outline drawings, for example, are forms mostly 
devoid of matter. In this sense we speak of application form, admis- 
sion form, money-order form, etc. These firms are blanks which are 
to be filled up with specific contents or matter—blanks in which we are 
to supply some information in a certain determined order. A form, 
then, is a blank, an empty frame-word, an empty receptacle, ‘a content- 
less shell’ for matter. But pure form, as such, cannot be repr esented. 
So we use dots or lines to indicate blanks, c.g., in money- -order or, 
‘telegraph foyms. e 

form as Formula : Tomala are forms jn the sense of blanks. 
They are most, ‘generalised representations of laws and principles which 
“are the specific cises (matter) illustrating the formulae. The principle 
A is A (we could as well use ‘‘ -is-’’ in which case the dashes would 
represent the blanks) is a formula, A indicates a blank, because it» 
may take any „value, any matter; and the propositions attained *by 
“substituting defixfite values for A will ilfustrate the formula A it A. To 
illustrate a formula, logicians frequently use what they call varjables. 
Variables are the formal dlements which represent ,(non-logical) 
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constants: A-formula then is a statem&nt in which (non-logical) 
constants are replaced by ‘variables; and a statement is what we’ get 
when the variables of a formula are replaced by determinate values, | 
e.g., Boyles law’ mentioned above may be formalised. symbolically 
as pp=kt where p respresegts the pressure of a gas, v its volume,e# its ` 
absolute temparature and k a constant. It will b noticed that 
formulae are nothing bué general laws, and instances of the law (or 
less general Jaws) are matters in relation to the general law (ox more K 

e general laws); eg., ‘2x3=8x2, ‘8x4=4x8’ are genera? 4.6., 
formal, but they are instances Gaten in relation to axb=bxa. 
Form, then, is the formula, and matter statements that 1gsult from 
the formula when its concepts take (more) determinate values. *Form, 
therefore, corresponds to variables of logic and mathematics, and Matter 
to (non-logical) constants. (It will be seęn that whenever we used 
“‘consant’’ , we used it as prefaced by the parenthetic expression 
‘*(non-logical)’’. We wanted to exclude logical constants which like 
variableSeare the formal elements of principles and formulae. Constants 
are of two kinds—(a) those that are used in specific theories or 
particular sciences, ¢.g.,+, x,1, 2 etc. and (b) those that are of a 
much more general character—these occur in most statements of logic 
and mathematics. The former are called non-logical and the latter 
logical constants. The latter occur also in everyday-life language, in 
"very possible field of science; they are indispensable for conveying 
thoughts and carrying out inferences in any field whatsoever; they. are 
instruments indispensable for expressing logical forms, e.g., ally no, 
some, and, ff, or, etc. Like variables, these too are the® formal 
elements of language). A .. 

Form as Representation : We dhe above forms as types 
and again'as definitions. The names of forms or of thé defining - 
characteristics indicate or at best definitely describe the respective 
types, kut do. not show the types themselves. Some forms, may, 

* however, be also shown, e.g., by schematic drawings or diagrammatic 
‘representations. In drawing uþb a plan of an ideal township, the 
designer shows the fortn.* sa a hile won shows tife type of 
the particular instances of tg word; “man? * shows the forra of 
the (token) words—‘‘man’’, “man” vey ey which are instances 
“oË the word man. (Notice that in the last sentence the word ‘word’ 
*is used in two senses—in the firsé, the second and the fourth use, 

‘word’ means type words (foyms); and in the third use, it means 
tokens, ‘Instances or matter. This is the: most importgnt use of forms 
in logic. For it is foundemore convenient to show the type of reasofting 
than to define it. l . eg 
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“Tn the prefatory paragraph of this .paper, “in explaining the 
importénce of form, we have said that mathematics is a study of forms 
and the development of logic is mostly due to the recognition of form. . 
‘Our account will remain inadeqtiate if we fail to meptione the emphasis 
that is given to form in sontg modern scliaols of thought. We shall 
ilustrate the enodern emphasisen the study of form by stating in brief * 
# ‘Wittgenstein’ ‘s logical theory* and Hilbert’s theory of mathematics. 
oe “Some modern logicians, ¢.g., Wittgenstein, maintain that the 
* yelaéfon between a- proposition and the corresponding fact is a pictorial 
relation—a proposition, which itself is a fact, pictures the fact. The 
picturing of one fact by another (the proposition) is possible by virtue 
of the common logical structure of the proposition antl the’® fact. Tf 
one $ tw picture the other, there must be identity in form between the 
two facts of which one pictures the other, just as, in projective geometry, 
the structural properties called projective properties „0f a given figure ` 
are identical with those of the ‘possible projections of the figure. 
According to Wittgenstein, it is in virtue of the form or, structural 
properties of a proposition that it expresses a sense. Following 
‘Wittgenstein, Ryle announced, though reluctantly, that the task of 
philosophy is the systematic restatement of the statements of 
"melapliyeies: The restatements are transmutations of syntax’ and _ 
“‘transmutations of syntax:’ not controlled by desire for elegance or | 
‘stylistic. Correctness but by desire to exhibit. forms of the facts inás 
which philosophy is the enquiry.” ' This is the programme of 
philosophi zal analysis and also of what is called logical analysis. 
 Legical analy s$. consists in Showing the logical form of symbols, .1.2.,. 
of ee their type, level etc. % 


at 


~- Similarly in mathematics. In a modern school of mathematical 
‘thought called formalism. (represented by Hilbert and others). much 
‘Moré importange to ‘form or structure is given -than is generally 
admitted. According to this school, (pure) mathematics is a science 
’ concerned with the formal structure of symbols. Numbers, themselves 
`a kind’ of object, represent the structural properties of objects. So. by 
the aid of an. Adequate symbolism, mathemasictans study the properties 
' of objects without directly referring to the objects themselves; for the 
‘properties of objects gan be seen in the formal representation of the 
objects L8., in the symbols used. 
“Objects” in the dast sentence does not necessarily mean items ot 
‘reality. Mathematical, objects are anyéhing that satisfy certaia selected 


2 i 
ee 1 Gilbert Ryle: Systematically Misleading Sspressions, Aristotelian . Society 
Proceedings, 1931-32, later’ included cara on Logie and Language edited uy A. Flew 
(Basil j Blackwell), concluding paragraph. . 
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_ bet of axioms. According to a member of aerival schogl of tought, the 
formalists maintain that propositions like ““2+2=4’ are mefningless 
formulae to be manipulated according to certain arbitrary rules, and they 
hold tha mathematical knowledge ‘coftsists in knowing what formulae 
can be derived from what others consistently with the rules’’.* dhe 
foxrnalists naturally emphasise the importance of good® symbolism in 
mathematics. Many of the contradictidns of pure mathematics are; 
according to them, due to defective symbolism and may be removed by 
an improved symbolism. : 
a One may- not be prepared to accept the Wittgensteinian view of 
meaning or the Hilbertian theory of mathematics. But thgy are in. 
line With.the modern tendency of natural sciences towards an increasing 
abstraction of the formulation, and the consequent unintelligidility, of 
the concepts used; and this tendency has given rise to the view that 
_ scientific concepts are mostly non-instantial. There is no doubt that 
sciences are necessarily formal; for the interest of science is in the 
general, ats statements are generalised or formalised statements. Now, 
the tendency of modern science is called formal not only because of its 
increasing emphasis on formalisation but also because of the fact that 
some ‘sciences study or profess to study (the formal character 
of) sits subject-matter by-a study of the structural properties of 
the symbols used. Modern physics is a case in point. It is said that 
modern physical theories tend neither to explain the universe ‘nor to 
describe it, and instead increasingly to exhibit its structure by the use 
of mutually dependent symbols, unintelligible and meaningless except 
in specified juxtaposition to. other symbols -.. it is asserted that 
` different observers can agrée or disagree ms *with respect to the 
structure.and not wiéh regard to the content of their beliefs and that 
zane universality = oe NA and vorficalicn of scientific results goes 


an) 


“reas a OS 


et 2 na Hatia 


Sa 72 J. P. Raihsey, of the Logistic School; The sentence quoted occurs in thd H Tntro-* 
„duction ' ' of his “ The, Foundations of Mathematics ”- included in “ Thè Foundation ol 
hani and other Logical nays; > “ International Library ” p Psy®, Phil. and 

e ethod : 

3 "Max Black: The Nature of Mathematics (ditto), p. 147. The book is a Mes 

-cussion of the- formalist, intutionist and logistic, theory of mathensatics. 
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THE INDIAN PROBLEM 1N"SOUTH AFRICA: 
"CAPE TOWN--LAKE SUCCESS, 1927-46 


:@ 
te e SUDHANSU Bitar Mooxnessex, M.A.. p na 


Head of the Department of History, Khalsg College, Amritsar 


° „e The Union of South Africa represents a political contradiction 

“South Africa is potentially the scene of one of. the bitterest® 
atengales for national freedom that can be found anywhere in the world. 
The forces making for this struggle are gathering strength, and unless 
„there Ère some changes in the internal politics of the country, the 
stryggle could break into tragic conflict... .. : 

e Despite traditional défferences in ‘tribal euen or racial, 
national and economic animosity (as between African® and Indian, for 
instance) a national consciousness is developing....... 

The Indians and Asiatics number about 300,000.’ . TRy are a 
distinct group.... A nucleus of Indians offers real leadership. in 
organised protest activities. Although the animosities among: these. 
nou-white people are deep, circumstances are tending to bridge them, 
at least on the leadership level’? ..... .. 


a . e s P ms qe 
GrorcE M. HOUSER IN Current History e - 


(May, 1956—pp. 262-64) 

“$f Afrikaner Nationalists.hate Indians more fiercely than they 
hate Africans, this ¢s largely’ because they fear Indian intellectual ‘ 
lea sdership and influence on the black masses. Tħen again Afrikaners 
have a more tender feeling towards Africans than Indians, if ‘tender’ 
is the appropriate word, because Africans make a splendly useful labour 
force, whereas Indians do not. Qf course, a full-fledged ‘pigmento- 
crat’ must logically be anti-Indian, if only because he is anti-Negro. 
Tf he does samething for the Indians, ¢hen logically he may have to do’ 
something’ for „Africans in time... If yow awe against any, colour 
(except white), it is necessary to be aqinally against all alien and’ suspect 
hues’ —John Gunther, 

The Cape Town “Agreement of 1927 depute in para VII that. 
representatives of the cgntracting ‘Governments would meét in future® 
to review i the working of the Agreement.* Representatives, of the ; 
. ts 


se. | The two “Governments have agreed to ‘wath the working of the agreement 
now se iohed and to exchange views fron time to time as %o any changes that experience 
may, Suggest, i š š 
e 
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cere of India and South Africa. accordingly met at Cape elown 
from January 12 to.February 4, 1932. Thé «Indian delegation, led by 
Sir-Fazli Hussain, included’. among others, the Rt. Hon’ble Srinivas 
Shastri, Mrs, ‘Sarojini | Naidu and Mr. G. S. Bajpai, who agted as the 
Secretary* to “the welegation. The South African delegation was led 
by Dr. D. F. Malan, Mr. Q. Pirow, Minister of J ustice, Mr. E.G. 
Jansen, ‘Minister for Native Affairs, Mr. Patrick Duħcan and Mr. 
Heaton Nicholls were the other members. The Secigtary for the | 
Interior to the Union Government and the Commissioner of Immigya- 


dion.and Asiatic Affairs were invited to watch the proceedings ‘and to 


assist the Union. delegation.’ 


The ‘delegations agreed that the Scheme of assisted emigration 
agreed upoit in 1927 had been a failure. The Cape Town Agreem§nt of. 
‘7 1927 was however recognised as having done much to foster gaod 
relations between India and the Union ef South Africa, and wag 
re-affirmed by thetr Governments in a joint statement issued under date 
5th April, 1982. SUGAS 


Sir’ Pazli Hussain, the Indian leader, badly let down his country- 
men-—unintentionally, no doubt,—-when he observed in course of his 
reply to the. welcome of the Mayor of Kimberley—‘‘Both my 
Government and yours have agreed that none of our people should 
permanently settle in this country, and having agreed to this and good 
will on both sides, we htpe to reach a satisfactory Settlement”. 

‘The Joint statement of the two Governments referred to above 
made the following points, among others :— 


A. “Both the Governments consider that tHe Cape « Town 
Agreement has been a pow%rful influence in fostermg friendly relations 
: between them and «that they shall continue to co- -operate in the 
common object of harmon SiE. their respective interests in regard to 
Indian residents in the Union.’ 
B. “It was recognised that the possibilities” of ie Union’s 
Scheme of assisted emigration to India are now practically exhausted 
owing to economic and climatic eọnditions of India, as well as*to the’ 
fact that 80 per cent. af the: ‘Indian’ population of the Unio ate now 
South “African-born. As ʻa consequence the possibilities of land 
‘settlement outside India..... have been further “considered. The” 
Government of India will co-operate with the Government of Union in 
exploring the possibilities of a colonization scheme for settling Indians 
both from India and from South Africa in other countries. In this 
investigation, which should take" place during the courte of the present? 


e @e 


ga Vide Verdict on South Africa by P. 8.®Joshi, p. 199. 
f - ° . . 2 * 
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yeare a representative of the Jolan community in South iia wilt. 
if they so desire, be assdcfated. As soon as the investigation has been 
cåmpleted the two Governments will ‘“tonsider the anes of the 
. Inquiry.’ 


C. * No other modification of the agreement *ot 1927 is for the 
present considered necessary*.’”* 
The Asian community in the ‘Transvaal had been "accused of 
. unlawful oceupation of land and acquisition*of property long before the 
Second Cape’ Town Conference. Some infringment of the existing 
laws had no doubt taken place. But the Government. of the day’ wete 
as much responsible for this violation as the Asians themselves. To. 
quote # competent observer, the breach of laws was “ the.yesult, not. 
necgssarily or perhaps even largely, of deliberate evasion ofthe law but 
because of the force of circumstances; e.g. the termination of a former 
e lease by the raising of the rent or the location of premises in which an 
Indian was protected by the Act of 1919 to take tip premises on the 
opposite side of the street, which, in some. ‘oases, happened to be in 
another ene: or the lapse of trading owing to baitfruptey or 
absence.” 
The Government did nothing to prevent this dln The * 
Select Committee appointed to consider the Transvaal Land Tenure 
Bill, 1930, admitted in their report that the failure to enforce the laws 
was largely due to defects in the administrative machinery and that no 
Department of State had so far discharged its duty of guarding public 
interest against contravention of public law. They therefore recom- 
mended. that all existing interests should be protected in the same 
manner as by Act XXXYII of 1919, i.e., occupants and their 
e successors in title shouéd be guaranteed the privilages enjoyed by them. 


The Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Bill of 1981 proposed 
segregation in respect of ownership as well as occupation of land by * 
Indians. The Bill was amended as a result of the Second Cape Town 
Conference (1932) and passed as the Transvaal Asiatic Land* Tenure 
Act, +1982. The amendment, it myst be, noted, was more formal than 
real» Clause 5 5 of the Bill, which embodied the principle ‘of segregation, 
was deleted,*but “‘ the stigma of segregation was not remoted °” and 
the Act provided for segregated areas, which were to be called ‘‘ block 
exemptions °. Thè Government might under: the Act, permit certain 
areas t$ be owned and occupied by Indians. But these areas wereto 


s 

3 For the efull text of the statment e which constitutes the Second Cape own 
Agreement, see the Position of Indians in. South Africa by Sirdar D. $ Sen, 
Appendix II, pp.” 80-83. 

4 Brief ofe Instructions issued to the imembersapt the Govt. of Indias delegation 
on the Transvaal Asiatice Tenure (Amendment) Bill, 1931, New Delhi, p. 8, para 8 
£ o 
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bé.recofamended befgre-hand by a commission. A loophole in the eAct 
` left enough powers in the hands of a liberal*vhinded 1 Minister of the 
Interior to permit ownership %f property to a few Indians outside the 


Indian locations. The Gold Law, Transvaal, 1908, was amended and’ - 


the Ministét of"the @nterior might, after ‘congultation with the Minister 
of. Mines, withdraw any land rom the opération of Sections 130 an 


"131 of the said Law, in so far as they *prohibited residence upon or- 


occupation of any land by celoured persons. But the powes was tp be 
exercised only after’ enquiry into individual cases by an imparfiaé 
commission. The commission, to be presided over by a Judge, ‘‘ was 
to validate present illegal occupations and to permit exceptions tobe 

made in future from occupational restrictions of the Golde Law. 
Fixed properties “acquired by Asian companies on or before March, 1, 


1919, which were not protected by Act XXXVII of that year, were . 


protected till April 80, 1939. Local. bodies might refuse to issue to an 
Asian a certificate of fitness to trade on’ particular premises on the 
ground that he could not lawfully carry on business on the premises 


for which *dicence was sought. But if a competent Government 


official certified that any land had been withdrawn from the restrictive 
provisions of Sections 130 and 181 of the Gold Law, stich a certificate 
had to, be accepted ab sufficient proof that the applicant or any other 
`- coloured person might legally trade on such land. 


e it has been contended by some that the Transvaal Adie Land 


Tenue Act, 1932, marks the beginning of statutory segregation in the . 


Transvaal.” It should be remembered . however that statutory 
segregation had been introduced in the Transvaal by Law®III of 1885, 
Transvaal, which prohibited Pndians to také up residence except in 
segregated areas and denied all civic rights to*them. The Law, as 
amended later on, denied all political rights and the right to own 
properties to Indians. Under this amendment they might be 
segregated ‘‘in Streets, Wards and Locations °. By tfe Gold Law, 
Transvaal (Act XXXV of 1908), Indian traders were prohibited “ to 


reside and carty on trade in proclaied areas °”. But these provisions . 


were never enforced very sttictly. The Acts in sakt however, it 

should be*noted, had been placed on the statute book By the Boer 

Government of the Transvaal (The South African Republic) before 

the birth of the Union of South Africa. -The Act of 1932, on the other 

hagd, was the first step taken by the Union Government to introduce 

statutory segregation in the Transvaal. 
e ® 


Ca a 
e 
5 eA ‘Historical Synopsis of the Indian Questign in South Afriea, published by: 
the Anti- Segregation Council, Durban, p. 7. e R 
#2 
e 





° The Feetham Commission was appointed in 1932 to enquire into 


the fasts &nd extent of coloured occupatiqn in the gold mining area of 
Johannesburg. The Commission was further to enunciate the 


` principles “guiding the grant of ‘exemptions undér the Transwal Asiatic 


Juand Tenure Act. The Feetham Commission was also: authorised to 
e 

make proposals on the exércise of power conferred fpon the Minfster 
of the Interior to exempt ldnd from the Gọll Law restrictions against 


- occupfition By coloured persons. The Commission prepared a list of 


blask areas in respect of which eexmptions might be granted. 
Individual exemptions, the Commission suggested, might be made by 
the Minister of the Interior at his discretion. The recommendations 
of the “eetham Commission, liberal as they were bẹ South" Afridan 


. statdasds, touched mostly the right of occupation, not of ownership. 


The recommendations of the Feetham Commission were 


* incorporated in a Bill, which was duly introdueed in the Union 


Parliament. A Select Committee unanimously endorsed all the 


‘recommendations of the Feetham Commission and agreed thst coloured 


persons should have the right of ownership in—(a) Asian Bazars, (b) 
locations specially recommended by the Feetham Commission and (e) 
areas exclusively or predominantly occupied by coloured peoples. The 
Select Committee further suggested that exemptions should be Subject 
to the approval of the Parliament. The Bill, thus recommended, was 
placed on the statute book as the Transvaal Gand Tenure (Amedmént) 
Act, 1986. 

Under the Gold Law (Act XXXV of 1908, Transvaal), Indians 
could not own and occupy. land in the. gold mining areas of the 


; Transvaal. The ct of 1938, however, recognised their right to own 


and occupy land in these areas. They could,” under the Act, -own 


property not only in exempted areas but also in Asian bazars and 


locations set apart for Asians by the Act as well as in locations set 
apart for them by Law II of 1885 and the Municipal Amending 
Ordinance of 1905. Restrictive clauses against the occupation of lard 
by fon-Eyropeans in the title deeds of Properties in exempted areas 
werd cancelled. The Act authorised the Union Minister of the Interior 
to take steps to ensure municipal administration of areas reserved for 
cecupation by fersons of Asian origin. 


` To quote O. Kondapi, “ The significance of the Act (of 1936) es 
in: the right concededefor the first» time to Indians to own land, though 
‘it was confined to specified areas "e° The concession, however, lost‘ 


much of its spflectiveness haan 288. the areas where the Indians 


e@ -+ 
€ Indians överse; 1838-1929, p. 956, . 
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could own and gectipy land could be named, gnly in consultation “with 
local authorities and with the approval of both the Houses of ‘thee Union 
Parliament. The Act at the same time sought to put back the hand 
of the clocke The right of permanent exemption in tHe case of 
individual plots Py land scattered about townships enjoyed by Indians 
under the-Gold Baw was substitutéd bye a one ane terminable 
right of occupation. p $ 

The Union Government had in the mean time ‘appointed a? 
Commission on June 15, 1933,. under the Chairmanship of Mr. J Maes 
Young, a, retired Johannesburg Magistrate. The Commission was (a) 
to undertake a preliminary investigation to explore the possibilities of, 
a scheme of colonization for settling Indians from India as “well as 
from South Africa in other countries and (b) to report cn the ceurtries 
suitable for the successful operation of such a scheme. Requested By 
the Government fo name their representative, the South African® 
Indian Congress nominated Mr. 8. R. Naidoo to the Young Commis- 
sion. A Congress memorandum to the commission submitted at the 
time made the following points :— 


(a) Indians constituted a small and steadily shiinking proportion S 


of the total population of the Union; . 
<b) Indian agriculturists in South Africa did m probably number 


“more than 15,000 and that even this number was steadily. declining; 


e 
e (c) Indians, a vast majority of whom were born in South-Africa, 
were quickly .“‘ assimilating Western modes of thought and eas i 
and regarded ‘‘ South Africa as their permanent home `’; R 


(d) The possibilities of the * ‘assisted emigration, scheme” fgreed 
to by the Governments of India and the Union of South Africa in the. 
Cape: Town Agreemenf of 1927 were all but exhausted; 

(e) The Indian community..did not constitute a menance to the 
Europeans of South Africa nor an. impediment to their progress in any 
walk of life. . . 

« The report of the young Commission was published in July, ; 1934. 
Tts conclusions had been communitated to the Government®of India a” 
few days, before its publitatton in South Africa. . The Commision’ was 
of the opinion that economic pressure would finally compeb the Indians 
to seek fresh avenues of occupation.” The Commission suggested at 


s 


® 7 “Tt is clear that the avenues of gndian employment are gradually, closing. 
In 1) unskilled occupations the Indian -is giving place to the native. In fhe semi- 
skilled and etter paid occupations there gas been no expansion of Lilian employment, 
nor, owing to the white labour policy, is there any immediate Prospect of further 
expansiqn. Meanwhile, the Indian population in Natal is steadilp increasing. The 
natural inference from these facts would be that cconomic pressure which is rie 
throwifig the Indian morë and More on his resources would sooner or later compel him 


to seek fresh avenues of occupation, eitherein Natal or elsewhere. The members pf e 


4 
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the same, time that’ British North Bones. British. New Guinea arid’ 


Br ritish, Guinea were: the countries where ‘‘ further investigation as td 
the successful -operation of a colonization Scheme. might advantageously 
be’ made `? ae P l ; 


° nena 
: s Yy most -striking feature: “about these suggestions '’ was; as 
the Rand Raily Mail (Johannesburg) “put ‘it, “ their. undisguised 
egotism”. „Because South Africa had a prejudice, other parts. of the 
- British Empire were to help her to get rid of the community.she was 
pfejudiced against. Indian labour, she thought, was not as useful to 
her as before. The Indians, who had first gone to South Africa on the 
invitation of the European settlers there, were therefore to be shipped 


off to, sdme of the most unhealthy regions of the world: e e S 


. The proposals of the Young Commission were received with a 
chorus of universal condemnation in India. The nationalist press was 
*hostile.. The Bombay Chronicle (Bombay), the Sgarchlight (Patna), 
the Daily Herald (Lahore), the Justice (Madras),. among’ others, 


condemned the Young Report in very. strong terms.’. The Anglo- . 


Indian press too joined the chorus. The Statesman (Calcutta) 
described the Report. as ‘‘ one of thé most curious official. documents of 
late years”. Referring to the co-operation of the South African 


Indian Congress with the Young Commission, the paper obsérved, 


“ This showed a very nice spirit on the part, of the Young Committee 
(Commission), the Congress and, indeed, all” concerned, and no dowbt. 
Indig will be grateful. But it-does look rather like the transfer of the 
book to another foot, and is not a :very ees contribution. to- the. 
solution of the South African probem .The Times of Indig. 
(Bombay) wrote, e‘One fedls in perusing ‘Atte report, that. if the, 
"(Young) Committee had’ had in its midst a nomifee of the Government, 
of India, it might have got, in truer . perspective, the overshadowing 
idea, of India’s surplus millions taking ship to the next best thing to 
the Garden of "Eden overseas. He could -have told it, shall we say, 
that India i is unlikely, for so far ahead as can be-seen, to be able to pub 


‘ up thè En million sterling which e would be .required for such an, 


adventuse *” The paper suggested in a sarcastic vein that the. next.. 


s 


commission gh colonization “‘ might, T, more appropriately open: 


its investigations in Papna than in Pretoria ’’ 


the younger generation are, conscious’ of. fhe progress which dee have Sady mac; 
ambitious and eager to continue that progress, and might be expected to avail bhem- 
selves of new. oppertunities of doing so, whether in South Africa or elsewhere. —Extract 


from` thg Young Commission Report quoted in wenn, on South Africa by-d B. Joshi, ° 


Ph 216. oe k n 
.® 8 For some, of the Press opinions vide Verdi& @ South Africa by P.e S. aloski, 
pp. 218-220, E 
E i z 
e. 
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i Thé ‘Council of State conse the Yqung Report on August 9, 
1934. -Sir Fazli Hussain pointed out that the Government of India 
would haye to. spend thirty-five hundred million rupees to finance a 


scheme of, colonization “if even one percent. of the Indian "population ` 


decided - to emigrate to a new colony. +The Standing Emigration 
Coramittee of the Central Législature wet. on the following. day | and 
rejected outright the Young recommendations. The Government of 


India thus’ refused to oblige White South Africa by patking ST the . 


Indian population ofthe Union. ` -° 


Foiled in their attempt to get rid of the Indian population by. 
colonization in other countries, the Union Government sought jo make 
thèir life more miserable than ever. If Indians wanted to stay an in 
South Africa, they must stay as ‘pariahs? (untouchable) to all intefits*and 
purposes. The Transvaal Land Tenure (Amendment) Act, 1936, -was 


the outcome of ghis attitude. Further restrictions followed. The* 


Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure (Further Amendment). Act, 1937, 
provided fay the appointment of an advisory committee to investigate 


any matter arising from the Feetham Commission’s Report or recom- - 


roendations. The Johannesburg Municipal Council might, under this 


Act, transfer certain lands to the Asians. The rapid industrialisation: 


of thé exempted areas, however, resulted in their exclusion therefrom. 
Resolution: No.. 104 of 1871 of the Transvaal Volksraad,” a dead letter 
allethese years, was revived at the same time. 


The Asiatic Land Laws Commission (the Murray Commission) 
was appointed by the Union Government in 1938 to investigate alleged 
evasion by theeAsians of laws which restricted or prohibited the use or 
occupation of land in the Transvaal, in the Noxtherft districts of Natal. 
and in the Orange Free State. The report of the Murray Commission 
was published in March; 1939. The report proved that the charge of 
evasion of laws by Asians: had no foundation in fact. qt showed that 
the ocegipation of areas by Indians constituted no evasion of any of the 
existing laws. As to ownership, it should be noed that direct 

ownership ‘of land by Asians except in allocated areas had mever * been 
permitted. | Indirect owrtership through companies was, not ‘however 
banned. till 1919 and through European nominees till 1938. It is not 


a little surprising that Asian ownership of land, in prohibited areas ` 


through European nominees owed its existence to a suggestion of the 
Government of the South African Republic (The Transvaal). Not more 
than’ eight, cases of the infringempnt of the law prohibiting holding of 
land by Asians ‘through European nominees were broughy to the notice 


Orr ye Ge 


3 "The resqlution banned the occupation of land in towns and villages by coloured : 


persons. s 


+ e 





* fin predominantly Hur8pean localities. 
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of ‘the Murray Commission». It was tlie considered view %f tife 
Coranjssion that the- spirit of the law had not been violated in three 
cases out of the eight.” i *. ; . 

Tut the face. of the findings of the Commission, it was Only natural ` 
to except that sanity would dawn on the Union Geoverfiment. It did 
®t, Representations by the Government - of India and the Indian 
community in South Africa, “Yotwithstanding, the Union Governfnent * 
declased openly in 1939 that they: woud proceed with legislation 
invglving racial segregation of the Indians in the Union of South 
Africa. The threat was not an empty one and was made good by the 
Asiatics (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act of 1989.. The Act primarily 
‘‘sough¢ to peg the position of Asian occupation and trading for a period 
of etwo years”. The Union Government hoped fo finalise their 
proposals by the time, the two-year period expired. The Act gave 
legislative approval andesanction to the principle of ‘segregation. It 
laid down, inter alia, that Asians could not hire or eccupy any premises 
that were not occupied only by Asians or coloured persons on April 30, 
1939. It was made obligatory for an Asian to obtain a pernatt from the 
Minister of the Interior before applying for a licence to carry on 
business or for’ the removal of his business to new premises. 


The outbreak of World War II in September, 1939, led to the 
fall of Hertzog Government (September 5) which was in power at the 
time. Field Marshal Smuts formed a new Government, which lost no 
time in declaring that no law involving racial segregation would ” be 
introduced during the War. Indian leaders gave an assurance to the 
Ministry of the Interior in November that they would do their best to 
dissuade the members of the community from purch’sing properties 

In spite of the stringent provisions of the Asiatics (Land and 
Trading) Act of 1939 and the above assurance by the recognised leaders 
of the community the agitation against the alleged Indian peneteration 
showed no signs of abatement. The hands of the Government were 
foreéd. J Lustice F. N. Broome wag appointed in May, 1940, to enquire 
inte’ ‘whether, and, if so, to what extent, Indians have since 1st 
January, 1927, commenced occupation of ‘or acquired sites for trading 
or for residential purposes in predominantly European areas in the 
provinces of Natal and the Transvaal (excluding land proclaimed under 
the Précious and Base Metals Act, 1908, as amended, of the 'I'ransvaa],"" 


10 For ane excellent Summary of the®Murray Commission's Reporg See radius 
overseas 1838-1949, by C. Kondapi, pp. 259-63. 

. 11 The Act is better known as the Gold Lew. -It forbade trading andsresidence 
by Indians in proelaimed areas. Sections 130 and %81 of the Act laid down, among 
others, that no coloured person except a bona fide servant should bg allowed Hs reside 
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and the . reasons “for such ` occupation* and aatan "2 These 


terms of reference are not a little strange. The Union Govegnment ' 


were pledge-bound by the Cape T fown Agreement (1927) to treat the 


Thdian community asa permanent element of the South’ African‘ 
population” and to Work for its ‘upliftment.. If they were sincere why. 


, did they want an inquiry ow the above, “lines? Was it, not because 


they were alarmed at the progress of the Indians? Of the eighty. 


Local authorities of the Trfnsvaal and Natal, not more thafi twenty did 
submit any written-evidence against the Indians to the Brooine Cayf- 
neission. Why? Common sense suggests that either they had no 
proof ‘in support of the alleged Indian penetration into predominantly 
European areas or that the facts and figures at their disposal in*support 
of such pejoirahon were too meagre to carry conviction. The Gom- 
mission reported, “‘ We have estimated the present Indian population 
in the ‘Transvaal as (sic) 28,200 of which possibly one half or less reside 
on proclaiméd land They -are a class almost entirely dependent on 
trade for livelihood. A trading class cannot subsist trading only with 
its membets. In these circumstances the occupation of 246 trading 
sites and 93 residential sites in the predominantly European portions of 
the Transvaal since 1st J anuary, 1927, does not disclose a situation 
which, can by stretch of imagination’ be described as critical”. 

Dealing with Natal where statutory restrictions were in force on 
the acquisition of land by*Indians only in the. three northern districts 
of Vrylieid, Utrecht and Paulpietersburg, the Commission pointed out, 

“if Indian advance into European areas before January 1927 is 
described as a flood, the subsequent advance is little more ¢han a trickle- 
twenty-three cases a yedr,eor ‘if agricultural land is added, 29. In 


Durban the sites acquired and occupied totalled®150 and sites acquirefl * 


bat not occupied, 362. The number of trading sites occupied by the 
Indians is negligible ’’. 


Indian Traders, the Broome Cqmmission observed, had nothing 
to do with*the exodus of their European counter-payt ‘from certain 
smaller towns. Concentration of t»ade in larger centres, the imptoved 
means of communication they provided and the better conditions ther ein 
accounted for the withdrawal of European traders from smaller centres. 
The Indians subsequently occupied the areas vacated by’ "the Europeans. 
Such occupations were beneficial to the townships concerned. It is 
thas evident that the European withgrawal from ethe smaller towns in 


. e 


e e 
on.or to occupy proclaimed. land. Section 130 applied to- the wiping districts of - 


Johaunshyrg, Klerksdorp, ee Barberton, Pilgrimsrest and Ottoshoop. Undeg 
the same Section 130, no rights qguld be held or sublet to Asians or celoured persons. ° 


12"The Hindu, Madras (October 14, 1941). 
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e e 
question was the cause, noj thé effect, of Indians setting ` up business ‘in| 
these twits. 1 argue thtat the European traders were squeezed out 
by the Indians would be putting the cart ‘before the- horse. ° 

‘Suéh* penetration as had taken “place. was, in „the qpinjpn of the 
Broome Commission, a direet outcome ‘of the Cape Town Agreement 
(1827). Transvaal Indians ‘Vere encoufiged by this Agreement to, 
adopt the western’ ways of Kfe. The jóint family systeui—the. tradi- 

tionale famil? system of ‘India—was almost the ‘first casually of the 
adopéion.’ Sons left the father’s toof to set up independent’ homes for 
themselves. Indiatis therefore needed morë land’ than ‘before. Besides, 
the scope for the investment of surplus Indian capital has been always . 
extremely ‘limited all over South Africa. Many Indians-+ therefore 
invested their surplus capital in immovable property. ` ; 

` e A member of the South African Parliament had- ascribed: Indian 
penetration to the failure*of the Government ‘to enforce the old and 
exsiting statutory restrictions’ against Indians. "The Commission 
refuted the charge in the following words :— z> i. f 

“The truth, however, is that occupation of trading and. résiden- 

tial sites on, unproclaimed land has taken place without any breach of | 
tthe law and so could not have been prevented by thé enforcement of 


_ any statutory restrictions. We unhesitatingly reject the view * that 


there is among the Transvaal Indians any general desire to live among 
‘the Europeans. Where they have’ done ‘so, ‘the inducenrent has been 
the existence in European areas of éither better trading opportunities 
or better living conditions.. The main reason for penetration ‘is nothing 
more than a normal desire among the Indians to acquire wealth. All 
people irrespective of race or colour desir€ to.improve their: material 
position. The realisation of this fact will not*cause the problem of 
Indian penetration to disappear, but it may, by dispelling some of its 
present sinister „atmosphere, contribute towards its solution ” Better 
living conditions, more trading fagilities and amenities of life. were, in 
other words, the .root-cause of the penetration ‘by Indians intg 
- predovhinan{ly European areas on a minor scale that had actually taken 
place.’ Wiscriminatory legislation made siyshe penetration inevitable. 
Condemnation*of the Indians as a “community for this might serve 
* political purposed; Dit it was against all accepted canons of justice and 
morality. 
The problem of Tndian piskalat if it was a bloc át all, was 
to a large extent the “creation of the Union Government. Had they 
* honestly accepted the Indians as a part of the permanerit 
pepulation of. South Africa and“ lead. the Indian problem 
, be en tackled on the lines envisaged in the Cape Town Agreement of 
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-1927 things might have taken a different turn altogether. _ Had the 
‘ Uplift Clause’ ™ of the Agreement been hénestly implemented, had 
the Indians been enabled to’ ‘adopt the Western standards of life, they 
would certainly have heen habituated tp these standards and would not: 
have competed with the Europeans in a manner calculated to lower the 


latter's standard .of living.. e oo e ° 


The findings of the Broome Commission called the bluff and 
proved that Indian penetration was not a problem at &ll. Bet the. 
South African pigmentocrats refused to face facts and continued, fhe . 
anti-Asian agitation. The Durban City Council represented to the 
Ministry of the Interior that Indian penetration into areas in Durban | 
found ° predominantly European by-:the Broome | Commisfion, had 
increased since October 1, 1940. . The First Biome Commissjons the 
reader may remember, covered the period between January 1, 1927, and 
September 30, 1940. The Smuts Governmefit yielded, not reluctantly» 

_ to the pressure of the Europeans and appointed the Second Broome 
Commissjgn in 1943. 


The Asiatics (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 1939, which 
was to expire on Aprill, 1941, had been extended in the meanwhile to 
May 1, 1948. The pegging of the position of Asian occupation and 
trading in the Transvaal was in this way given a new lease of life. 
The Act was invoked in a number of cases to remove Indians from 
ses which they had occupied or where they had treated for a number 
of years. The Indians, it may be noted, in a few cases eueochafuliy 
challenged the Act in South African Courts. 


i The Second Broome Çommission was to find the stent of {andian 
penetration in Durban between October 1, 1949, and February 28, 
1943. The Commission’s terms of reference, strangely enough, 
provided for no inquiry into the causes of penetration. The Natal 
Indian Congress and the Natal ‘Indian Association protested against 
this unjustifiable restriction on the soope of the Commission’s work and 
aefused to co-operate with it. é 


-e . e ‘a: : 7 
The. Principal findings of the Second Broome Commission were— 
i A ; o 
(1) That the Ind%ans had acquired in all 195 gites in 1942 as 
against 78 in 1939 (In no year during the period Janyary, 1, 1927, to, 
September 30, 1940, i.e., the period covered by tle First Broome Com- 
tnission, had Indians acquired more sites than in 1939); a 
i e ° l 
* 43 phe * Uplift Clause! forms aa ‘important part’ of the Cape Town Agreement, 
By this Chuse the Union Government accepted ‘‘ the view that *in the provision of@ ‘ 
educatjonal and other facilities the cogsiderable number of Indians «vho remain part of 
the Pain population should Shot be allowed to lag behind other sections ofe ¢he 


peopl °’—Annexure containing “the summary of tise conclusions reathed by the Round 
Table Conferenge on the Indian question ia South Africa, 1927 (Sec. IIT, Clause, Ds r 
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2) That the Indiang had paid more for sites in European’ areas in | 
January arid February, 1943, than in any year covered : oy the Der 
Broome Commission; : 
(3) That what the Indians had spent on ‘si¢es during the a 
nige months covered by the present Second Broome Commission’ 
' (October 1, 1940—February 2B 1943) wês not much less-than their. 
expediture during the thirteerr years covered ant -the Frist Broome Com- 
“missio (Jantary 1, 1927—September 30, 1940). a . 
+ “°.eThe Chairman held that the “ accelerated aao might’ 


be the result, among others, of war conditions, which ‘‘had left “nd: 
other avenue, of investment of non-interest bearing nature’’. The 


Indians argued that “ accelerated penetration’ had beenedue to two: 
othe important reasons—(a) gross neglect almost a-‘complete denial,’ 
of*housing and other civic amenities in Indian areas by the Durban. 
City Council and (b) the e&ercise of an usual right of citizenship by the 
Indians. A further point to be borne in mind is that the rimours of a 
fresh Pegging Bill in, the near future had accelerated Indian, penetra- 
tion towards the end of the period covered by the: Second Broome Coni- 
mission. : , 
Of the 326. sites acquired by Indians in. ihe European areas of 
Durban, only one-sixth had been occupied by them. Five-sixths . 
remained in European occupation as they had been before their 
acquisition by Indians. Though the Indians ‘constituted about 25% $ of 
the population of Durban, they did not own more than i% of the total 
acerage of the Old Borough. , i 
The Ant®Asian agitation, which had led to the appointment of 
the Second Broome Commisston did not abate. The cry was for the 
exiension of the PegSing legislation to Natal. The Government . 
agreed and one more black measure was added to the already black 
legislative record of the Union of South Africa. The Trading and 
Occupation of Pand (Transvaal and Natal) Restriction Act, 1943, was 
passed on April .27, 1943. It renewed Sections 2 and 3 of thte Asiatics 
- (Transvaal Land” and Trading) Act. They were to remain in force tilf 
March &l, 1946. The new Act contained, pegging provisions for 
Natal as well, Which were to apply in the first instance to the Municipal 
* area of Durban, efrom March 22, 1943. These might be extended to 
other parts of Natal at a later date, if thought necessary, by 
proclamdtion after a commission specially appointed for the purposs 
had reported on the matter. a 


14 The Asidtics (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act of 1989 was due sae expire 
of May 1, 1943. 
is” For the full text of the Rect vide Verdict on South Africa, by P; 8 Yoshi, 
epp 342-317. 
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Phe’ pegging Act was a flagrant Violation of a promisesof Field- 
Marshal Smuts’? and of the Cape Town' Agreement of 92%. The 
Indians in South Africa raised their ‘voice of protest against the Act. 
The leaders of the South African Indian Congress had interviewed the’ 
Government before the measure was finally. enacted. They had pointed. 
out.that. the: Acte was unjusttfiable for yeasons more than one. For 
one thing, the Local authorities had faileé to provide adequate housing 


facilities to Indians, a fact that had to be admitted even by*the M&nister « 


of the Interior. For another, the penetration by Indians einto 


_ Predominantly European areas that had actually taken place was, 


negligible. Last but not least, the restrictions imposed by the Act 
upon the Indian community were harsh and undemocratic. 


The Government of India too did not sit- idle. They pfotested 


to the Union Government; because they (The Government of India) | 
had not been giveg an opportunity to comment on the Act before its” 
enactment. It violated besides the earlier promise of the’ Union’ 
Government to the effect that they would not proceed with any 
legislation involving controversial racial issues during World War TI, 
which had broken out in 1939. The Act, the Government of India’ 
contended further, was unnecessary in as much as the Indian 
commtunity in Natal had’ already expressed its willingness to support 
any scheme of voluntary restriction’ on purchase of properties likely’ 
toegenerate oreaccentuate racial accerbities.. The Government of India 
represented twice more that “the situation could have been met without 
restrictive legislation and by administrative steps calculated to give full 
publicity -to amy transaction regarded as undesirable and subject* both 
the seller and the purchaser” to’ the pressure of Public opinion”. Y |, 


The representations and objections of the Government of India 


_ ignored they did the only thing they could do under the circumstances. 


They passed the Reciprocity Act, 1948, which previded for the 


imposition of reciprocal restrictions ow the nationals of those countries - 


within “the British Commonwealth, which placederestrictions on 
Indians. The attitude of the GoVernment of India howevér changed 
before long and Sir Safat*ARmad Khan, the Indian High Commissioner 
in South Africa, advised the Indians in South Africa that they ‘‘should 
settle their own problems and should not rely one the Government of. 


India for assistance’. They were further advised ‘‘to give agd take, 
e " š è 

e -- © 
is Fisld- Marshal Smuts became Prime Minister in Septembtr, 1939. within a 
few days a the outbreak of World Way IJ. His Government lost ne time in declaring 
that no*law involving segregation Would be introduced during the War. ee 
tr Indians Overseas, 1936. 1949, by C, Kondđpi, p. 268. 7A 
e. è 

e 
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and to accommodate (themselves) to the other poirits of drr far ae 
these Weré consistent with (their) national liberty”. “Government of 
India, would, however, not forget the rights accorded under, the Cape 
“Town ‘Agreement, and that? Agreement would: be invoked, if 
necessary.* ee 
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JANAKIVALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., Ph.D., SAMKWYATIRGA 
ba l e 
e. 
s ` THe PERĊEPTIBILITY OF A SPROTA 


g Moreover, the logicians of the Nyāya school . of ie take 
delight in argumentation- In order to please them we have shnwn 
that a sphota is an inference. But we do not really subscribe {o this 


. hypothesis. Our conclusive view is this that a sphota, being perceived | 


by our auditory organ, is a percept. 
Some critics have made an adverse comment on this hypothesis. 


. They remark that the sphota-vidins persue a hide and seek policy 


with regard to sphotas and letters. ‘Though letters are perceived 
yet they are held as not perceived since they are unlucky. But — 
though a sphota is not penalved yet it is beld as perceived since 
it is Task: 


The sphota-vidins give the following rejoinder to the above 
criticism, They point out that they do not say that letters are not 


. perceived. But they hold that though letters are non-existent yet 


they are presented to consciousness through the infiuenee of a condi- 
tion. They mean to say sthat a sphota appears asa letter when it is 
associated with a dhvapi. Let us take a PRE A face appears ° 
to be long. ete. when it is looked at through a reflecting glass. A 
single individual sound in the shape of a sphota is presented to our 
consciousness. It is absolutely partless. It is preSented to our 
conscioustless as a single entity, a.g. a word and a sentence. But 
letters are not presented to our, consciousness when we are aware 
either of a word or of a sentence. The consciousness of a ugiveysal 
does not refer to individuals to which the universal belongs. The 
awareness of a whole does not refer to parts in which the whole 
inheres. The consciousness of a word or thaf of a sentence is not 
iblusory just as the presentation of an 1 army or of è forest as 2 single 
unity. Many individual soldiers are “preented to our consciouness and 
they are ‘taken as a single unit, viz. an army. Many trees are 
perceived and are taken as asingle unit, viz. a fcrest. But we do not 
perceive many letters ‘and take them fs a single: word, Similarly, ` 

oe o° 


bg e 
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` we glo not perceive many words and take them as a single-sentence: . 


The qnengss of*a word ot ‘of a sentence is not a construction of our 
imagination since it is not contradicted b¥ a sound experience; Now; 


- our critics may suggest that, the awareness of the oneness of a word 


; and the consciousness of a sentence refers to a vikya.sphota. The | 


or of a sentence. is also an appearance since if is condifional. A ` 


Word “appears as one sinos eit produces the knowJedge of a single 


object. A sentence appears “as one since it produces a “judgment 


which refers to a single object in the shape of a relational whole. 
Thws, the awareness of the oneness of a word or of a sentence. is 
couditional. ` is 

The sphota-vidins say in reply to this criticism, ‘‘ How does 
the cofhmunication of a single object take place?” , The awareness 
of the meaning of a word or of a sentence presupposes the conscious- 
ress of a word or of a sentence. If the unity of the awareness of 
the meaning of a word or*of a sentence conditions the unity of the 
consciousness of a word or of a sentence tben this solution involves 
the irrefutable fallacy of a vicious cizcle. Similarly, the unity of the 
consciousness of a universal or of a whole may be as well’ held to be 


conditional. Ifthe Naiyayikas meet this charge with the remark. 


that the consciousvess in question is true since if is a piece of un- 
contradicted experience and is beyond the shade of a doubt, the 
sphota-vadins may also point out that they may also put forward the 
same argument in favour of their hypothesis* 

Therefore, the consciousness of a word refers to a pada- sphota 


sphota is thtis perceived. A pada-sphota communicates the meaning 


ofa word. And,a vakya-sphota commanicates the “meaning of a 


ce 
sentence. ° 


Tse PROOF OF A VAKYA-SPHOTA . 


. . : 
The critics open their criticism thus: If a sphota-sabda is part- 
less then a sentence is also a sphota but nothing else. "As such if 
should nog consist of parts, viz. werds. Again, if the sphota-vddins 


hold tBat a sentence consists of words asite parts then words should 


also consist pf parts in the shape of letters. 


The sphofa-vagins say in reply to the above criticism: Our” 


heart leaps with joy on hearing the above remark We think that . 
the lamp of consciengg of the long-lived one will be kindled. You will 


ome 


take our point of view and think aright when you will be inititted e 
- into it. You pre under the sway of illusion that different letters 
ekist. But they do not really exist. a*ephots, being- associated, with 
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-Variou§ dhvanis, appears .as different letters. In order to enlighten 
you we have shéwn before that a pada-sphota s partlegs. Rut jely 
speaking; a pada-sphota dos not constitute the part of a sentence. 
A sentence. is partless. , It conveys a meaning which consists of no - 
-parts. A% ‘a’ word’ is partless so a sentencg is also partless and a word 
does not constitute its part. o . bd 
Some other thinkers also hold that : aga word does not helong to a 
sentence as its part so the fyeaning of a word does not betong te the . 
. meaning of a sentence as its part. , A sentence and its ineaninggy® © 
Partless. If one imagines that a senlence consists of parts then an 
absurd conclusion will be inevitable. 
. Let us cleayly state our argument. Suppose, a sentence corfsists of 
parts. - Words constitute its parts. Letters constitute the parte of 
a word. A letter should also consist of parts. These parts should 
also’ consist of parts. An unending’ series of*parts will go on.’ There e 
will be no resting Place of our imagination. Owing to the regressus 
adinfinitum no solution will be arrived at. 


Ie you ‘stop the process of vivisection into parts on reaching 
letters then why should you not stop it at a sentence ? The conscious- 
ness Of the meaning of a sentence is like an integrate whole which 
admits of no division, Such an awareness can only owe its existence 
to such a ‘sentence as is indivisible. Those who do verbal communi- 
caéion learn the usage of language together: with its import from the 
uses of the experienced ones. The experienced ones do never employ 
words only since mere words do not play an important part in a verkal 
transaction. 4 sentence renders a useful service in such transaction. . 
One is initiated into the usé of a sentence. è sense is definetely , 
grasped from it. What appears to be part of a sentence is nothing but 
an illusion. The meaning of a sentence is also an indivisible whole. It 
admits of internal diversity like a man-lion. A man-lion is a class by 
itself. -Tt is neither aman nor a lign. Similarly, the meaning of-a- 
gentence is distinct from that of words like sweet drinkete. As sweet 
drink is drink it is distinct from suger, fragrant Nagakegara aed pepper- ` 
corn, as a- picture is distinc’ from vermilion, red Arsenic, lac Aic..as a 

nixed tune is distinct from gamut so a sentence is distincte from words 
‘and the meaning of sentence is distinct from the meanings of words. 


7 - THE UNREALITY OF PARTA OF A BENTENOE aii 


* if the _above account is Wue then how do we thjnk that words 
are parts i of a sentence? In reply to the above ` ‘questione we say that 
suche a’ division of a semtance into partseis merely imaginary but not 


e e à 
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reale Now, you may contend dhat parts of a sentence are not rflerely’. 
imagigary, since words*Being syntactically related to @ sentence their 
meanings are seen to be related-to the nf€aning of a sentence. The 
- contention, is not tenable since, if from the words kupa, supa and yupa 
a letter, from ezch`word is taken oub and a -word i? framed” then no 
‘s@nse is made out. Again’ if ove marely follows, another then the 
latter should not be the cause “of the former, A cloud of dust follows’ 
an édephank, a horse etc. Tt is generally eld that the elephant, the 
herge etc, are (he cause of the cloud of dust. Similarly, the cloud of 
dust is seen to follow arow of ants. Hence, a row of ants shoul@ 
be held as the cause of the cloud of dust. (The sense of this argument 
is that here sequence does not help to determine the relation of 
causality holding between the antecedent and the consequent events. 
Similarly, the causal relation does not hold between the meanings of 
e words and the meaning of a sentence though the latter is preceded 
by the former ) = 


Hence words which consist of the two elements, - viz., the basic 
element and the sufiix are not real. We also imagine that they have 
meanings. The imaginary meaning of these words is resorted to as 
the condition of the meaning of a sentence. But such a meaning is 
never noticed as a real existent object like a sil» tree (a kind of 
teak tree). It is also seen that even an-imaginary object is a means 
to the realisation of a real object since false snake-bile and the like 
effectuate actual death. The alpbabets of our scripts are not real 
lejters which we pronounce. But they help us to make out-the real 
sense of a sentence. You cannot contend that these alphabets are 
real. They are essentially lines but not letters. As lines they cannot . 
convey a sense. If we take a line to be the letter ‘ ‘g’ then it conveys 
a meaning. It enjoys a reai existence asa line. In that capacity it 
fails to convey a meaning. It is not real in that capacity in which ‘it 


conveys a meaning. In other werds, the alphabets are real ag lines. . 


they convey ng sense. They enjoy imaginary existence as letters 
But they sonvey sense as letters. hus, an imaginary-object may be 
the corfition of a real event. . o 


hosa who subscribe to. the view that words are constituted by 
letters hold that parés of words, viz., the basic element, the suffix ete., 
do really exist sińce they are presented io our- consciousness as such 
and are the source ofethe commurfication of the meaning of a word, 
The sphota-?§dins join issue with ethem and hold that the „above ° 
contention isenot sound. The etymological derivation of a, word 
atlmits of so*many diverse ways that it # difficult to find oft all of 
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PA Let us take an example, viz., the word ‘bhavati’. Sometimes 


the derivation of the word has bean given thus¢—the root ‘blu’ consti- 
tutes the basic element, Sometimes the suffix ‘kvip’ is attached to the 
word ‘bhava’. Thus the noun ‘bhava’ is converted into, the verb. 
‘bhava’. *Vefbal fermination is attached to it. The complete word 
“‘phavati’ is thus framed. Tus we see that i in order to derive a worl 


‘we have recourse to various tactics, viz. , pratyaya, Adega, Sgama, guna, 


vrddhi and the dropping of*a letter, etc. Thus, the process ef derivation 
is very conflicting. There is no straight way of derivation. Is the 


- splitting up of a word into two elements, viz., the basic element and 


the suffix, real? This is the basic element and this is the suifix. Tois 
division of a word into two parts is purely imaginary. e 

In order to determine the meaning of a sentence the meanings 
of words have been selected by imagination and held apart. Bhartrhagi 
in his Vakyapadiya has said to this effeat. Some specialists in 
Etymology have dfawn out words from partless sentences by their 
pure imagination and divided them into two, four or five classes. 
This divisign resembles the splitting up of a word into two elements, 
viz., the basic element and the suffix. l 

Moreover, if these words had been real then they would have 
been, presented to our consciousness in their unalterable forms. But 
their forms are alterable. (They mislead listeners.) 


= SYHOTA ENJOYS THE STATUS OF THE ABSOLUTE 


- Now the critics of the doctrine of spbota raise a problem. As 
the sphota-vagins hold that letters are not parts of a word and words 
are not parts of a sentence sô the clauses are not toebe held as parts 2 
of a cemplex sentene, For this very reason complete sentences 
included in the chapter of a book should not’ enjoy real existence. 
And for the. same reason the chapters of a treatise should have no 
reality, Is it the very reason at the reot of the conclusion that the 
gastra aims at teaching one indivisible truth without thg second? 

A.rejoinder to the above critic&sm is as follows. If yous serious] y 
desire to, know the essence of our doctrine then oh good sfr ! ‘you 
may follow it. Sabda is the Absolute. It is the One without a 
second. Various tendencies of thought arise from the beginningless 
Nescience. It eclipses the One and distorts it. It makes the Sabda 
Brahinan ‘appear as different meanings. 4 meaning has no 
separate existence apart from: itg denotative word. Therefore, the 
distingtion holding between a, word and its meanipg is purely 
imaginary. Everybody takes shelter in Ņescience as a real meat? 
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to true knowledge. The real essence of everything in this universe 
is gab¥a sfnce every form of consciousngss is verbalised. There is 
no such form of consciousness as is not associated with verbal 
expression. It has been stated by Bhartrhari op hise Vakyapadiya 
(4-125). The essence of cônsciousness is verbalisedness. No piece 
of conscioustfess can be dissotfated from verbal expresson” If &ny- 
piece . of congciousness ceases *to be verbalised then it cannot reveal ` 
* iis content, viz., the subject and the predicate. Because a Judgment 
Sx teases the distinction between the subject and the predicate only 
in and: through the medium of verbal expression. Hence conscious- 
‘ness is gndissolubly associated with the verbal expression. 

¿Tbe above verbal expression (vāk) has been duly divided into 
three “classes, viz., (1) Vaikhari, (2) Madhyama and (8) Pagyanti. 
_ Of these three the firs, form of Vak- is the totality of all nue 
"letters. The manifestation of these letters suel as ‘g’. etc. ib 
due to a number of conditions such as the different limbs, viz., the 
throat, the palate ete., the vocal organ, and the differentetfforts of 
the inner air in successive order. The contact of our body with the 
vocal organ is called vikhara. The vik which is manifested in the 
place of such coritact is known as vaikhari. Some other thinkers 
have also subscribed to this hypothesis. a 

The vak which assumes the form of letters is called vaikhari. 
The assumption of such a form is due to the operatién of the vifal 
breath of the speakers. But the manifestation of letters takes “place 
when the sajd air blows over some particular limbs in a distinct 


manner. e ° j 


e The second aT Æ vak cońsists of a series gf inarticulate sounds 
only grasped by our internal organ. We come across a group of 
common letters which may pass for a, noun or for a verb. There is no 
mark of distixfetion. In other words, there is a series of letters. We 
may arrange these Jetters in different groups. The first groups of letters 
. ‘may be presentet to our consciousnegs as nouns and verbs. The same 

letters which constitute nouns may constitute yerbs if they are included 

in the different groups of letters: Thus, the same letters constittte both 

* nouns and Verbs. Hence, words have no definite form and character. 
As their forms vary $o they have imaginary being. Hence they are 
not ream. As their character i is ever changing so we cannot muke ou 
ihe sense of a sentence spoken to us by a speaker. Juet us take an 

° “example “ kälèna dantinaga ” , and “analyse it into words*that are 

'* supposed to constituie it. Tbe above gentence gives out two sbnses. 
, In arder to suit ‘the sens? words are different. Thoyzh the ‘above 
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seitence is splitted ab into different sets ofe words in conformity to 
the different senses yet thg letters remain the-same. Thé seftence 
may give the following meaning “ You have come on,a dark 


elephant è ¢kilepa=frsnena dantinad=hastina agāş tvam). Shall ` 


we accept the above meaning and arrange words accordingly? ‘I'ge 
„sentence “may also give ihe followinge sense that elephants roar in 
time or ‘snakes hiss in time. Words which constitute the sentence 
are as follows :—(Kale samaye nailanti śabdāyante nāgāh kariņah ” 
phanino vi). Or, shall we’ accept the second meaning and arrfnge- 
words accordingly? . Hence, as there is no rule for the division of a 
sentence into words so this division of words and their meapings is 
imaginary Wot fot real. ° 
The upholders of the hypotbesis, that a sentence is constithied 
by words may contend that the splitting up of a sentence into words 


with their proper meanings will be settled in accordance with the” 


first meaning which a sentence conveys.’ In reply to this contention 
it may- be ‘said that if this. is admitted then why shall we make 
arrangements for splitting up a sentence into words? When the sense 
of a sentence has been gathered what. is the gool of splitting up a 
sentence into words? Moreover let us take two examples, viz., 
dadhyatra and madhvatra. In these two- cases though the vowel ‘i’ 
in dadhi and the vowel ‘p’ in madhu are not visible yet they convey 
séhse as weeall know. Hence the division of a sentence into words 
and the division of a word into letters are- not real. Therefore, we 
arrive ‘at the true conclusion. that a sentence admits of. no parts and 
that a parttess sentence conveys a,sense which admits ff no 
parts. It does not consist of nabifest Jettgrs ®hich are graspad. ` 


_ by the auditory sense-organ. Such a form .of Vāk is called 


Madhyama. Some- other thinkers also hold a similar view. The form 
of Vak which entirely depends upon the function of. oug intellect and 
having transgressed the operation ef. the vital breath Aows on in a 
successive series js known as Madhyamā. The forme of Vak which 
is self-luminous consciousness and whose flow in a series of successive 
events is not noticed is taled, , Pagyanti. Some other, thinkers have 
also contribute! to a similar view. . 

The form of Vak which realises its identity with | inner conscious- 
core and has given up its march in a series of flowing events for good 
is eternal and very subtle. It is caħed. Pasyantix 

Asethe ‘subject matter unde discussion is very lengthy, we shall 
not hold elaborate discussion on, it since such a discussion will surely 
interfére with the elaboration of the relewant topic. Im the present 
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e 
context thé above accoyyt of ‘the said thesis will’siffice. The pêoplë ` 
emplo} sdutences in order to transact gll verbal intercourse with 
others since words and letters fail to render the above service. A 
sentence is not a whole consistihg of parts. Henge the distinction 
wich holds good between a*,whole and its parts does not apply to 
a sentence. A sentence admniseof no parts. It convéys its ssense* as. 
a partless non composit thing. The meaniyg which it conveys is also 


. e . . . 
partless. Clauses (i.e. incomplete sentences) are also worthy of being 


employed since ‘our verbal transaction is accomplished by them. Hence, 
we do-not deny existence to them. But this procedure owes its origin 
to the state of ignorance. Let this path of verbal transaction continue 
to exist as it is seep, But when true knowledge will dawh ‘tall’ these 
hypothtses will be falsified. But no verbal transaction can be 
conducted by ieans of mere words and letters since mere words and 
"letters are never employed. Under these circumstances we do not 
consider it to be wise to hold that words and letters enjoy real 
existence. ies e 
Tn fine, Vakya-sphota is indivisible one. It admits of no changes 
i.e. successive states. It conveys a meaning which is similar to it in’ 
every respect. But all these letters are very short-lived by their 
intrinsic nature. They absolutely depend upon imagination for their 
existence. They do not constitute one of the, necessary conditions of 
communicating the meaning of a sentence, Therefore, there is no ne@d 


-© of discussing this topic to a greater length. 


l An Intropvction. To Ta REFUTATION OF SPHOTA 
ma e 
* e The refutation ofehe sade hypothesis is as follows. How do . 


- you postulate the hypothesis of existence of a sphota? What is your 


basis? So you admit the existence of sphota on the strength of an 
inference? Of, do you do it on the stronger evidence of perception? 
You cannot establish the existence of a sphota by means vf an 
inference since “the letters which are arranged in a definite. visible 
order capvey a meaning, being thus arranged. l 


THE TISTABLISHMENT OF 1HE HYPOTHESIS THAT LETTERS 
e CONVEY A MEANING 


The Sphota-Vadins raise an” objection to the above solution, 
They hold that dilemthas have been put forward. These dilemmas 
clearly indicaté that letters neither® singly nor collectively$convey a 
meaning. Thérefore the thesis that letters convey a meaning has 


: beene refuted. An answer fo this ar gument is as follows. The “said 
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criticisi is not sound’ The dilemmas, advanced by the critics, “are 
specimens of bad logic. When letters stand apart, * withdut éeing 
related to-one another, they individully convey no meaning. But. 
when theyearee unitgd with one anothér to form -a collection they 
euleenyely convey a meaning. Poe Š 
* The’ possibility of the collection °Of ien has ben gainsaid 
because they appear successively. Such’ a criticism is ot sound. 
Though letters come into being in succession yet they conjoivtly 
pèoduce an effort. There are several instances which show that the 
succeeding phenomena form a collection and conjointly produce an 
effect. „As tbree slabs of stone which are simultaneously placed on an 
even spot keep” a vessal on them so it is seen that all morsels of fod - 
taken one after another eonjointly make one effect, viz., the feeling of 
satisfaction. If one of these morsels is left qut. then such satisfaction 
does not arise. Hence this satisfaction is the conjoint effect of all 
morsels of. food. But none can swallow up all morsels of food at a 
time. THeugh morsels of foud are ‘successively swallowed up yet , 
their collection takes place. In connection with the various forms of 
Soma sacrifice the number of repetitions of the recitation of a particular | 
Anuvaka (a group of hymns) varies. If the recitation of the said 
Anuvaka is not repeated as many times as have been prescribed then 
the enjoined fruit is not obtained. Even if the number is less by one, 
ihg fruit will not accrue to the performer of sacrifice. Hence in the 
Vedic literature the conjoint action of the successive acts has been 
acknowledged. So in the secular matters we have alsogeen that the ` 
successive phehomena mutually co-operate to bring about an effect. 
In other words, the combination of successive phenomena takes place ° 
to: achieve a common end. Yuet us quote another example from the 
Vedas to illustrate our point of view. Darśa- sacrifice (a sacrifice to 
be. performed on the day of new moon) and Purna-m@a-sacrifice (a 
sacrifice te be performed on the full moon day) are mutually connected 
#si the Dvandva.compound conveying the sense of conjufiction. indicates. 
In other words, the. combination of these two sacrifices hgs been 
admitted. These two are “main sacrifices. Each of them has many 
subsidiary sacrifices known as Agneyas (dedicated do *Agni) and « 
others. The subsidiary sacrifices of the one ar® to be performed 
during (the : dark fortnight). -And the subsidiary of the other ” 
one,are to be performed during (thé bright for@-night) day. “Hence, ` 
the succpssiveness : of these a@ts is unavoidable, etn spite of œ 
their ssuccessiveness they age observed to render assfstance to the 
mait act. Similarly, thè Vedic priest*presses Somacreeper «and 
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exPracte juice, out of i$ in* order to offer it fo'Indra and Vayu. and 
- sep&ataly does the same act for the tyin gods Aśvins. When he 
. repeatedly presses Soma creeper to draw out juice for Indra; and Vayu 
‘he recitès only a single mantra. The first sserigs of acts of pressing 
Soma. creeper done for Indra and Vayu is an instance of joint action. 
The second series of actsedone in hohour of Asvins follows the firste 
one. Hence, these two acts take place’ guccessively. - Bug the first 
seriĝs of acts which is a combined one and the successive second series 
‘facts conjointly render an assistance to the accomplishment of the 
.main act. Hence, the collection of successive phenomena Js not 

“incompatible. Thus, though letters appear successively , yet ney wa 
“combine themselves to convey a meaning. i eee a 


THE REFUTATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT 
A SPHOTA IS AN INFERENCE 


e > 3 
The sphota-vadins raise a few objections to the above. solution 
offered by the rival party. They say “We admit yoys statement 


. about several swallowings of morsels and repeated recitations of 


hymns in connection with the various forms of Soma sacrifice since 
they conjointly produce an effect and successively come into beings 
It is also noticed by all that they gradually produce their effect. ° Now, 
the Naiyayikas pul.a counter question to them, If your statement 
is correct then do you observe that-Agneya sacrificessand other such 
sacrifices gradually produce an effect? The Sphota-vadins say in 
reply to this question, “We hold that they bring about minor 
Apitrvas. We also hold on the strength ef the authonity of the; Vedas 
jhat when al] the*minor sacrifices. viZ., Agneya ete. will be cempletely 
performed the main Apirva will be acc8mplished’’. Now,’ the 
Naiyayikas take an exception to this solution and raise a few questions. 
An Agneya sigrifice is a process. It consists of several short-lived 
acts which are successive. Does each constituent act of Agneya 
sacrifice gradually contribute something towards the appearance of 
the minor Apūrva, the ultimate tesult ‘of -Agneya sacrifice? Have 
you got an, experience of such contributfon? Do minor, Apiirvas 
individuallye produce parts of heavenly bliss? They cannot produce 
such parts since ‘he main act remains unperformed as yet. There- 
fore thg collection of minor Apūryas has got no important part -to 
play. But they play éome insignificant part to bring about the ultimate 
result. Their efficacy is not denied gsince the main sacrifige will be® 
defective without their performance, Now, the Naiyayikas tuxn their 
“attention to their main -thesis and say, ‘It is not a fact thet we 
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a e e 
cannot . show that Yetier contribute something | towards the Com- 


munication of meaning as thg minor Apūrvas have a ‘little Scoftribu- l 
tion towards the main sacrifice’. If you ask ‘What is the effect |‘ 
of these lefters?”’ thene we say in reply “Either the perteption of ` 
each letter will be the effect produced by gach letter or the i impression 

¢ of each letter dug to such perception wildebe its effect’. e 

Now, the Sphota-vadips take an exception to the above solution 

of the Naiyayikas and point out thatthe relation which obtains $ 
between parts and a whole does not subsist beiween the two teis 
of minor sacrifices and the main sacrifice. The Naiyayikas say in 
reply that though the said relation does not hold yet the aboye two 
sdcrifices “cohtribute their useful quota towards the completion of 

` ihe main sacrifice. They also point out in this connection that*the 
part-and-whole-relation is hard to establish between the minor Apūrva 
and the main Apūrva. It is also to ke noted that words, i.. parts 
of speech, clearly play an important role as parts of a sentence. They 
communicate ihe meanings of words. -These meanings constitute 
parts of the meaning of a sentence. In this respect, they stand above 
all criticism. Let us now compare and contrast the mode of operation 
-of the different letters with that of the different acts cited as examples. 
The act of going is not a long process. It comprises -within itself a 
series of transient acts. When. we say that a man goes to a village from 
a Particular place he slowly moves towards it. Hach constituent act 
perceptibly contributes something ‘towards the realisation of the final 


goa]. Similarly, each swallowing of morsel brings about satisfaction 
to some degrée. In this way, the migor sacrifices gradually*help 
towards the realisation of the final end, the yltin®ate result of the» 
main sacrifice. In -all these cases, the final result is gradually 
achieved. But letters donot contribute towards the gradual com- 
munication of the sense of a word. In spite of this ‘qpntrast letters 
produce their impressions and memries since they are vividly per- 
ceived. As they produce these effects so the main @biect, viz., the. 
communication of the meaning Sf a word, is actualise@ Hence, 
there is. no exception “to? contribution on the part qf letfers" to- 
words the slow but progressive realisation of the mgin object: In 
other words, letters bebave in the same way. like éhe examples quoted 
above. But there is a bit difference in the mode of operation of these 
letters. A word consists of a few letters, Among them all the 
” antecedent letters excepting the last one are past whep* tbey render , , 
service. Bat the last letter, bedily exists at the fime of rendering an 

assistance to the communw®ation of the neanirg of a word. In the 


e. 
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maner just stated the, colltcation of' letters gonveys the ‘sense of a 


word\us¢as the imaginary momentary acts bring about the ultimate 
result. [The adjective imaginary requires-an explanation. These 


acts have real existence. But they are short-lived, When the > 


actual result is brought about they cease to exist? In that case, the 
causal relatign cannot hold ` between them and the ultimgte regult, 
So Jayanta holds that their presence is imagined J. 

Though these letters are successively perceived yet a representa- 
five judgment of inner perception like an after-cognition will arise. 


It will refer to all the letters. It will help to communicate the meaning 


of a word. Suppose, a few objects have perished and have been 
perceived one after another. Still, our experience «ays that thera 
arifese a representative inner perception which refers to all those past 
Objects. Let us cite an example. Devadatta ate a hundred mangoes. 
No body can deny existence to this judgment. It ig not also an inst- 
ance of doubtful knowledge. Itis not also an erroneous judgment which 
is contradicted by a subsequent judgment. If a copulative judgment of 
this sort is not assumed then many verbal usages based upon the 


similar judgments should be discredited. The judgment in question. 


refers to past letters, the objects of recollection and to the last letter 
which is an object of present perception. Thus it refers to bothsiypes 
of letters existent and non-existent. Hence one cannot but admit 
that it has a peculiar form. Or, if the said judgment arises after ¢he 


passing away of the last letter then it refers only to non-existent , 


latters. Aud as such it has no peculiar form. This judgment alone 
conditions the communication of the meaning of a wogd. Therefore, 


the vicious dilenemas, viz., “Do letter singly convey the sense of a. 


word or not?’’, ‘Do fiers: collectively convey* the sense of a word 
or not?’ eté. are now pointless. 
Now, the Sphota-vadins raise another point by way of criticism. 


* They hold that if the said letters are serially presented to the above 
copulative judgment then this judgment is no better than the percep- 


tion of each discrete letter. Ine that case, though all letters are 
presented to this copulative judgment yea the collocation of all letters 
cannot help the communication of the meaning of a word. But if all 
letters are synthegised by the said judgment like a bunch of flowers 
then the order of succession of all letters being not referred to by the 
judgment, these letfers should condition the conveying of the sense Gf 
a word though they are arranged in a reverse order. : r 


The ET meet this objection thus: A mere * cogulative 
judgment does not condition the communication of the sense of*qeword. 
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È The “required judgment which immediately’ follows the per¢geption of 
letters arranged i in a distinct order of succession’ cause the acoymuni- 
cation of the meaning of a word. This judgment is not the presen~ 
tation of Jettgrs merely arranged like æ bunch of flowers. œ 
If this is te case then how.do yoa entertain a doubt about the 
‚arrangement of letters in a réverse ordeg? Again, if the said judgment 
were the presentation of Jetters. like @ bunch of flowers then there 
-would have not arisen the question of the order of *arrang®ment e 
reverse or non-reverse îe. actual since in a bunch of flowers no oder 
of the arrangement of followers is followed. This copulative judgment 
which refers to a definite number of letters follows in close succession 
to the’arteeedent acts of perception caused by these letters. The, acts 
of perception reveal the serial order of the said letters. Henee,*how - 
-can the reversal of the serial order of these Jetters take place? Thee 
letters which are grasped by the first experiénce follow a definite serial» 
order, They being arranged in that very order, are referred to by the 
successive, copulative judgment. “These letters as presented by the . 
copulative judgment cause. the communication of the meaning of a 
. word, ‚constituted by them. - Hence, our hypothesis suffers from no 
defect. . 
‘Another’ alternative suggestion may be possible. Sabara, the 
authoritative commentator on the Mimiusa Siitras, has described that 
the last lettey of a word, accompanied by the impressions of its 
previous letters, convey the sense of a word, constituted by them. 
All letters communicate the meaning of words, constituted by thgm 
‘ e 


-in the same manner. . p 
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company ’ was hjs ruin. 
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a? ROBERT LLOYD . 


R DiripxuMaR Sens, MiA. Om) M.A. (Lonp.) 


Robert tloyd who published in 1781 The Progress of Envy, 
AL Poep in igritation of Spenser, did not Sesire remembrance from 


. ‘posterity. This ‘ cork of vanity on ink’s ocean ’+—~a picturesque way 


of self. description no doubt—said elsewhere «— - 


‘“ A prey no longer let me be 
e To that. gossip, Memory, . 


e , Who waves.her banners trim, and. proudly flies 
° To spread abroad her briddle-brabble lies. 
è With thee, Oblivion, let me go, 


For memory’s a friend to woe.””? ° 

Dust has settled thick on Lloyd’sename but he certainly desegves to be 
remembered. When he was a young man of one-and-twenty, his ` 
school-fellow William Cowper addressed him as the - 


“ Sole heir and single 


Of dear Mat Prior’s easy jingle.” 7 ? 
and even added that whereas Prior needgd to labour much for. 
smoothness, his friend Robert produced ‘‘ his genuine ore..... realy 


polish’d from the mine.” 

e Son of a schoolmaster, born in 1733, Lloyd was educated at 
Westminster School where ,le was hand-in-glove wath Churchill, 
@hornton and Cotman. in, 1751. he stood first on the list of 
Westminster Scholars who sent up to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
While still at the University he wrote some of his smaller poems and 
might have gaiged some attention as a poet: having facility and capable’ 
of turning out smooth and pleasing lines.’ -But ‘ company, , Villainous 

His fuiends like him, were attathed to the pleasures of the table, 
particulatly to those of the ‘bottle and deemed themselves, exempt 
from the duties, and decencies of moral lfe.’ 4 Lloyd after leaving 


1 tees er the river rolls its tides, 


The cork upon the surface rides; i 

And on ink’s ocean, lightly buoyed, i o 

Tèat cork of vafity is Lloyd.” 

Familiar Epistle to George Colman. oe 

A 2 The PoctRal Works of Robert Lidjd in 2 vols, ed. W. Kewrick (1774), 

vol. 1, p. 129. 

.È. 3 Quoted by Edmund Gosse, Eighteenth C&itury Literature, p. 325. . London, 
° ° g 


E Works of the English Poets, ed. Chalmers, vol. 15, p. 72. . 
e e g 
. 
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niversity ‘started plating the pedagogue and, y would have stuek tô his 
profession but he ‘‘ found himself unable to discharge Some Ablifations 
of a pecuniary iature’’ and was sent behind the prison bars. His, ' 
friends actively sought out their unfortunate companion who, in his 
worthy fashion, smoked and smoked, and*had his mug of beer now 
pandethen and put off reading the booksewhich lay on the floor about 
him till tomorrow. ° : 
His’ life was cut d by his premature death if 1764.° But ° 
before the grave claimed him Lloyd published his long poem The Aator ¢ 
which drew considerable notice. But immediately after his death, his 
name’ was obscured by mists of forgetfulness. One reason of this > 
neglect “must besascribed to his personality. This cork set himself up 
against the stolid critics. He sounded a note of revolt. Heegitded 
against the ‘rules’, laughed at the contemporary attitude to 
Shakespeare and in his Author’s Apology refers to his own works :— e 
“ My works are advertis’d for Sale, . 
eAnd censures fly as thick as hail; 
While my poor scheme of publication 
Supplies the dearth . of conversation.’’* 


Elsewhere he hit the- critics . again—this time ver y severely indeed. 
They “are l 
“ Like scarecrows (who) stand ` 

Updén the poet’s common land, 

And with severity of sense 

-Drive all imagination thence.’’ be s 


Kenrick, his biographer, himself a minot critic, describes him “as a 

‘ desultory genius’, a é various and unequal weiter.’* Was this sne@r* 
the outcome of wounded feeling? Surely Lloyd is not a desultory 
genius. One modern critic* has vindicated his memory and in his 
own day, a friend and a fellow Welshman, paid a gentle tribute. to his 
memory :—* : 


` - Peace to thy ashes, Lleyd ill-treated Bara? ‘ $ 
-Hard was thy Jot, sweet bird! in this rude age, e 


* That coop’d thee up-to whistle in a cage." x i . 


‘Lloyd ‘ the bard in a cage’, published The Progtess of Envy in 


1751. This is written in direct imitation of Spenser but is not the only 
g ° 
*1 The Poetical Works of Robert Lloyd, vol. 1, p. N i : 
2 Quoged Elton, op. cit. es 
3 Ibid. An Account of the Life & “Writings of the Author, p, a 
a #Edmund Blunden in his @say® on Robert Lloyd.. Prefixed® to The Actor A 
Poem. by “Robert Lloyd. The whole Embellish’d wigh ‘Theatrical Figares by Randofph 
Sewabe (London, Beaumont, 1926). e 
& The Poetical, Works of Robert Lloyf, ed. cit. vol. I, p. 319. Pg oe 
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$ . e . oe 
one to be inspired by him. In A Familiar. Leite’ of-Rhimes : To a 
Lady hé seems to remember the sensuousnéss ‘of the Amoretti.” 


` «Her golden locks of.classis hair, : 
Are nets to catch the wanton air; T 
Hgr forehead ivory, and her eyes 
Each a bright sun to light the skies, 
. e Grb’d in whose centre, Cupid aims 
a ‘Sy His darts, protect us! tipt with flames, ; 
l While the sly god’s unerring bow >- - s 
Is the half circle of her brow.. l 
Each lip a ruby, parting, shews Lee 
e The precious pearl in even rows, 
- And all the loves and graces sleek 
i - Bathe in the dimples of her cheek. 
Her breasts pure snow, or white as mifk, 
Are ivory apples, smooth as silk, 
Or else, as fancy trips on faster, . z 
Fine marble hills or alabaster. a: O E 


Ce 
F we se 


In. another poem, he refers tio the- conteriiporary Spensérian PE = 


i Others, ‘who aim at fancy, chuse 
To woo the gentle Spenser’s Muse. 


This poet fixes for his theme s 2 
An allegory or a dream; 
° Figtion and truth together joins 
* -Through a long waste of. flimsy lines; - ? 
oe. .  Fondly*beligves his fancy glows, i 


And image upon image grows; 

Thinks his strong Muse takes wond’rous flights, 

When’er she signs of peerless wights, 

Of dens, of palfreys,*spells and knights 4 ts bee 
"Tilleallegory, Spenser’s weil. ; es 
eT’ instruct and please in moral tale, . = 
` With him’s no veil the truth t shroud . 

But gone impenetrabi e cloud.’’* 


In his own: “nhitation, Lloyd Talan does not make the same 
mistak®. The allegory is clearly sown in ‘this poem of thirty stanzas. 


Tt starts with a descfiption of Parnassus and depicts the haunt of the , 


re e ° g e a : 


2 jbid, vå. I (1774) p. P e RE ` 
2 


Cp.. Sownet XVII Bosni t Sweet eye-gañces that like arrows, eglide ”’, 
- Sonnet XV, Sonnets XVI & XXXVII. 


e+. 
OH 


. 3 #The Works of Robert Lloyd, ed. oft: vol. I, p. 106. i b 
iad 
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Muses.. We. catch aNglimpse. of Phoebus ther and on his either side, 
Milton and. Spenser:— « r 
‘This Fancy’s darling Child was Spenser Height, 
“*Who pi®’d full pleasing on the Banks of Tames, 
That no less fam’ q than he, and Milton was his Name.’ 


Shakespéare and Chaucer are also close by. But Envy attacks this 
bower of bliss, Spenser. dnd Milton repulse her and, crestfallen she 7 
flies to the Cave of Malice and exhorts the latter to join forces with her. 
She readily agrees and utters a, prophecy of their coming victory. They 
mount on a chariot drawn by. dragons’ and come to ‘ Caledonian plain ’ 
-where the elder, son of Malice lives. They place him between them 
atid go. to Mount Parnassus and there the son of Malice. smites „Milton 
‘down. The Land of the. Muses is plunged into grief. but fortunately 
the stricken band is revived through the ministering care of Douglas, 
and Truth. Envy ‘and the son of Malice who is no other than Lauder— 
It fall an easy victim now—and that marks the end of the poem. 

The Theme was suggested by Lauder’s attack ? on the character 
of Milton. Lloyd described - himself as ‘ Milton-mad’* and to his 
poen written in defence of his literary hero, he appended a long preface 
where he explained at length the nature of his poem to his readers. 

This preface deserves- careful study for two reasons. First—this 
document throws some interesting sidelight on the Milton criticism of 
the’ time—a dõcument that has been ` ‘hardly “noticed in specialised 
studies on the subject. These comments show again. that Spenserian- 
ism in the eighteenth century often ‘percolated through Miltonistn. 
Secendly, a fufl and detailed knowledge of the background of Liloyd’s 


poem is necessary for its proper enjoyment ang evaluation. As Thes 


Progress of Envy, was committed to the world, its author. frankly tells 
us, ‘‘ with all its imperfections on its head ’’,’ the preface in which the 
Author aims at explaining his point of view, is of.supzeme importance. 
Laoyd says that he got his idea from ‘‘ so invincible a champion 
ag Mr. Douglas ” and adds, ‘‘ The » Design of our Several Pieces (t.e. 
his own work and Douglas’s) are 30 very different, that it* is. almas 


impossible they should clash’ in point of merit. If we ve meet with - 


e 
1 The Progress of Envy, stanza 4. 

- 2 The Rev. William Lauder was ‘responsible . for ascribing plagiarism to Milton. 
He contended that considerable parts of Paragise Lost are nothing but transcriggions into 
Bigglish. ‘of obscure foreign poems. The charge was made initially in,the pages of the 
Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1747 and was elaborat@l and followed up in an 
Essay® on Milton's Use and Imitation of the Moderns (1749). Havgns remarks that 

' Lauder’s wyitings roused a tempest.” @njluence of, Milton, p. 30} Milton’s reputa- 
tion was sroizieved by Sir John Douglas's Milton Vindicated from Playjarism (1751). 
3 # An affection gleaned from “€olleke education ’ (Poetical Works, ed. cit., vol, 

- 4e Havens, for example; dees not “touch upone it in his monumental book, The 

Influence of Milton on English Poetry. : - : i e 
5- Preface to The Progress of Envoy. 9 > 7+ ~ Ss e. 3 


° 


@ 
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success, agcarding” to our various models, we neey not be Aisveattoncd’. 
at anyacqdenta? Rivalship or absurd comparison an injudicious Reader 
nay draw between us. 

“ Mrs Dryden in some Parts of his Works, has an observation 
inating at Poetical Genealagy. We have’ amongst us (says he) our 
Lhes and Dgscents, in as régular ‘a manner as the noblest Families. 7 
, In deducing the best English Writers from their Poetick Original; . he 


TN OTGTAS that Milton is the first descendant from Spenser. ‘This 


Reywmrk of so great a judge as Mr. Dryden induced me to, choose Spenser 
for my model, and to ‘place him by the-side of Apollo in my Poet, 
imagining there was a peculiar propriety in aig the son under the 
Protectiðn of the Father.” . 

e ’ There is apparent a beautiful significance in this admission by 
Idoyd. He pays his tribute to Milton in a modified version of the 
eSpenserian stanza, for Mitton himself frankly admitted his indebtedness 
to Spenser. Perhaps Lloyd is not the only write? of his* generation 
who looked at Spenser through the prism of Milton. Regarding 
Spenser’s versification and language he says: ‘‘ As I did: fot suppose 
that Imitations were bound to transcribe the Faults a3 well as 
Excellencies of their Originals, I made no scruple of making a slight 
Alteration in Spenser’s stanza, which is universally condemned for the 
Redundancy of its Correspondent Rhimes. The Difficulty I should 
have found at the Execution had perhaps some share in this voluntary 
Omission. Allowing this to be certain, my judicious Reader wil? so 
far from thinking it a Blemish, that I am persuaded he will readily 
compound forethe Loss of some of My Bells, provided I can entertain 
him more rationally. I hæve, in genewl, rather wished to fall into 
Spenser’s way of-thinkeng than his- Manner of Clothing his Sentiments, 
because I think his Imagery infinitely Superior to his Style. I have, 
however, been so far from neglecting his Language, that except those 
places, where & found the old words express less than the modern, I 
always gave them the preferenc. Whether I have transfusedeany of 
the divine aspe@ of Spensér into the following stanzas and whether 
his stylg i$ successfully imitated the Reader must judge for himself.” 

This apologia is .extremely interesfing, and, from tke critical 
point of view, of great significance. Lloyd’s criticism of the Spenserian 
stanza sounds no néw note—the critical watchdogs who moved up and 
down tite temple of the goddess of Correctness barked at it more loudly 
and perhaps with mre vehemente than he possessed. Rhyme, this 
worshipper of «Milton seems to regard as a barbarous invention’ ¢ and * 
attempts to entertain his readers notewifh a jingle of, the ‘Spenserian 
stanga but by* “ falling into’ Spenser’s way f thinking.” “Ve 


Ā- o © 


Io 
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w Phe. sine qua gen of “Spenser’s way of ‘Thinking’; according to 
Iloyd, is the usè of obsolete words. In his Preface he ghoys his 
extreme fondness for them ahd in his poem he clutters up the stanzas : 
with the ` conventional, much-used phraseology of the Spenserian 
Imitations*of the iRriod :— 

_ .- Ah me! Unhappy, State ‘of mottal Wight, e y 

“Sith Envy’ 8 sure Attendant nppn Fame, 
Ne doth she rest from. rancorous Despight, e- ° ° 
Until she works him mickle Woe and Shame; - e. 
- Unhappy he whom Envy thus doth spoil, 
- Ne doth she check her ever-restless Hate, 

a Until she doth his Reputation Soil, l ô 
Ah! fuckless Imp is he, whose worth elate, .? 
Forces him pay this heavy tax for being great.’’* ° 

The handling of the modified Spenserian: stanza sounds harsh. The e 
last line has nore of the beauty and grandeur of a Spenserian 
Alexandrine—it crawls along in an ungainly manner and is thoroughly - 
unsatisfyirt. Elsewhere his lines are a curious mixture a both 
Spenserian and Miltonian echoes :— 


“ But lo! thick fogs from out the Earth arise 

And murky Mists the buxom Air invade, 

And all around their baleful influence Shed; 
Th’ infected sky, which whilom was so fair, 
With thick Cimmerian Darkness is o’erspread; 
The Sun, which whilom shone without compare, 
Muffles in pitchy Veil his radiant Head, e 
And°sére the Time sore-grieving, seeks his wat’ry Bed. is 


The modification ¢f the Spenserian stanza Which Lloyd attempted 
_ in his Progress of Envy calls for comments. But first let him say what 
he has to say on this matter—‘* The mention I made of slight variation 
from Spenser’s stanza was merely to prevent the Nibblers of the Age 
from infputing it to Ignorance. These would-be criticks d take great pains 
të prevent the Movements of theghuman Mind which certainly has 
more pleasure in bestowing Commendations than Dispraise’ «His 
attempt, ‘according to his claim, is not the result of ignoréce—he was 
quite familiar with the prosodic structure and mo%ement of the 
Spenserian stanza and sought to forestall. harsh crificism by judiciously 
uğng the phrase “ slight variation” , 2s also by proving his dcquain- 
tancg with the stanza. He replaced theababbe p c C rhyme- 


* scheme of the Spenserian Stanza ay ababedcdD. ° The variation 


1 "The Progrés of Envy, St. T: ° TA 
2° Ibid. St. II ë ° o 
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is a Sort of a. halfway house bétween the regular/rhyme- schere “of this 
stanzfeang a combination of quatrains, wjthout interlacing of rhymes. 


`e. tis clear that in his adaptation Lloyd is distinctly influenced by 


4 


Prior. While the latter enlarged the nine-line® stagza intoea ten-line 
ong composed of a set of two quatrains followed by a a couplet, Lloyd 
retained the Sine-line pattern dut dropped’ the interlaéing of rhymes as 
too artificial and exacting. He shows ingenuity no doubt, but his 
ver sion of the Speliserian stanza evidently did’ not please the reading 
publtc and the ‘‘ nibblers of the age ’ ú 

So far as the direct imitation. of Spenser is concerned, the traces 


are not too few. In stanza 9 describing Fancy Lloyd tells us that she, 


Sftei waved her wand and :— ee el 
° o “ Bftsoons there did appear l 
Spirits and witches, Forms unknown before : 


, Again she lifts" her wonder working wand; oe 
Eftsoons upon the flow’ry Plain were seen. | 
The gay inhabitants of Faerie Land.’’? e 


_@ 


This suggests ‘the description of Archimago and his spirits. In - 


stanza 15 the description of Malice has at least one clear Spenserian 
touch :— 


“ In flowing sable stole she was y-clad, 
Which with her countenance didewell accord : z 
Forth from her Mouth, like one thro’ Grief Sone mad, 


2 


A frothy sea of nauseous foam was pour’d ”’ ? 
Again ine stanza 16 the description of the Cave of Malice where 


* Along the- Floor black loathsom® Toads do statis 
` Their Gulle% swell’d with Poison’s mortal Bane, 
Which ever and anon they spit at all 
Whom hapless Fortune leads too near her Den,” 
may remind a reader of Spenser's “ Impes of heaven accurst "';-- 


té 


and bowels gushing fort?...... cite 


Eny y coming to the Cave of Malice and imploring her aid has a*counter- 
. part in Spenger where Archimago goes to the House of Morpheus. The 
Chariot in which Malice mounts and flies through thé air is perhaps a 
modificasion. “of the Chariot of Neh in Canto V of Book I of Faery 


Queene. 5 e 
e 


n 
1 The Faerje Queene, Book I. Canto x, St. "38. 

ee 2 The Faerie Queene, Book t Canto `I, "St. EA be 

Ibid. 1.1, St. 25; 


p : . 
e er 


oe 


. -e their bellies swolne he saw with fulness burst > 
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Reriviok passes Sather hastily over The skrogress of Envy, di&mis- 
sing it as a very juvenile performance., Lloyd himself regarded & asa 
‘ trifle’ * and in the Collection of his poems published in 1762, a note, 
is appended te it tg thas effect :— - -* 7 


“It was not originally intended to insert: the above poem in this 
' colléction,*and it ‘is now done ‘merely Mreonee several suBscribers,. who 


3 


have particularly desired ite e? 2 


The Progress of Envy is undoubtedly a tour de force. «Pat 
abogether it is an interesting experiment. The modification” of 
the Spenserian stanza by Lloyd failed to evoke any rapture in the 
readers, the, Alexandrine did not have any beauty. The langwage also 
was a queer mixture of Spenserian obsolete words and phrases | oQjined 
by Milton. The descriptive method often reminds of Milton but some- 
times there are obvious echoes from Spenser, e.g., in the following, 
description: of Malte :— 

“ In flowing Sable Stole She was y-clad, 

“Which with her countenance did well accord. 

Forth from her Mouth, like on thro’ Grief gone Mad, 

A frothy sea of nauseous foam was’ pour’d 
7 A ghastly Grin and eyes asquint, display 

The Rancour which her hellish Thoughts Contain, 

And how wher man is blest, she pines away, 

Burning to turn his Happiness to pain; 

Malice the Monster’s Name, a Foe to God and Man.” 
Literary historians have often dismissed Lloyd as a¢rascal, bpt ‘the 
poet of The Nor th Briton * perhaps deserves a little gnore consideration. 
We in our age, do nob seem to have shown it*but two of Dis contet- 
poraries have paid a beautiful compliment to Lloyd. One of these is 
John Wilkes who remarked: “ Lloyd was contented to scamper round 
the foot of Parnassus on his little Welch pony, which “seems never to 
have tired.” And the other is Churchill’s sister Patty, who loved 
hoya, nursed him in his last how's, and when he was gone, sle was 
inconsolable and soon after went the same dark journey. ae 


1 Preface to The Progress of Envy. x 


2 A Collection of Poems, by Robert Lloyd (1762, p. 206). 

3 The Progress of Enoy, St. 15. 

4 See The Poet of The North. Briton, by T. BR, Halsband in The Pluilological 
Quarterly, XVIII, 1938, 
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Marriage and Family in’, India.—By K. M. aradin, Ë. he PH.D. 
Reader in S@ciology, Universiey of Bombay. Oxford University Press. ® 
oe Eee: Pp. xxvii 286. 


. The eat is divided into the following twelve: chapters: The Hindu 
V&W of Life, Asramas, The Muslim Social Outlook, Polyandry, Polyganay, 
Selection in Marriage, Age at Marriage, Hindu Marriage ‘a Sacrament, | 
Marriage in Islam, The Hindu Joint-Family, The Joint- Family igontintied); 
Recent and Contemporary Trends affecting Joint-Family.* ° * 

° The author has made copious use of literary evidence, and his dis- 
cussions are marked by precision and a subtlety of argumentation. He 
has also been able to makesozne use of attitude surveys and of data collec- 
ted on the reproductive life of some sections of Indian women. . The 


author admits that the samples, are small,’ yet they. are suggestive in 
nature. He seems to be at his best in a discussion of moral codes or 
legal systems, rather than in the critical evaluation of field evidence. 

The attempted correlations between hypergamy, child marriage and 
infanticide, for instance, are no more than plausible; they are certainly 
not convincing. This unfortunately reaches ` almost a point of absurdity 
when’ a correlation is sought to be established between the ‘rising tide 
of sex-obsession’ ‘as proved by ‘the frequency of. sexual*themes in “the 
sculpture in temples, or in literature, with such a philosophical idea as 
Sankara’s belief i in the ‘uvreality of the world’ (p. 186). -Who would dare 
to relate the” metaphysics of Kant, or ans psychological reasons which 

ged up to it, with the actual conditions of .sex. life in the Western world 
as: revealed by somethirfg like the Kinsey report? Not that such an attempt 
is completely unwarranted; but it makes.a demand’ upon a subtlety 
of reasoning end an encyclopaedic’ accumulation of facts such as lies 
beyond the scope of. the present book. ‘A’ much more modest, and an 
cbjective account of facts as revealed by observation in the . field of” Indian 
socieéy would -ha¥e been welcome. t- 

„Ong pårticular poiat which distresses the reader is the zeal fap reform 

displayed: bye the author. That seems to be‘out of place whensthe facts 

. of the case ale themselves so inadequately known. We have had many 
reformers in the past like Iswatchandra Vidyasagar or Ranade, who wrote 
copiously for the purpose of reform. But to punctuate a book of sociology 
with frequent? expregsions of etisical judgment tends undoubtedly fo 
. detract from ahe- scientific character g of a book, however Besahic: the * 
reform may be, in itself. . ; . = 
ʻe “he es i e A . NIRMAL‘ KUMAR Bose 
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Essays in - EcoMomic History—Bdited~By E. Uf. Carts- Wilson 
(Edward Arnold Ltd. Londan, ‘1984, pp. 488, Price 45 shilfied. 


Economie History - „has won the pogition of a distinct andespecialised j 


branch of Study in Most ‘British Universities, , It is not however generally 
known how recent this development ‘is. Not till about thirty years ago 
' that there appeared any soursial exclusively devoted to “this subject. 
The first venture in this feld was made by the Royal Econgmic Sogiety, 
which brought out a new journal, the ‘Economic History’, in 1926. Thjs . 
wgs followed in 1927 by a second journal, the ‘Economic History Review’, 
“published by the Economie History Society. The ‘Economie History’ 
„came to be discontinued in 1941, but since the end of the war the Royal . 
Etonomic® Seciety has been giving financial support to the Tenorio 
History Society in bringing out the ‘Economie History Reviews Fhe 
importance of these two journals in encouraging researches in econom{c 


history can hardly be over-emphasised. In fact, any one wanting to 


know the Progress of research in this field in recent years must turn to 
the files of these two journals. Since, however, old copies of these 
journals are not easily available, the Economic History Society has done 
a very comrnendable thing in bringing out a collection of articles published 
in them. : 

The ‘Essays in Economic history’ is a collection of twenty-two articles 
under the able editorship of Professor E. M, Carus-Wilson of the Univer- 
sity of London, As the Editor himself has explained, the choice of 
th® articles hes been limited to those which have not been substantially 
incorporated in later published works; so that the purpose of the collec- 
tion is not to give a complete picture of the progress made i in the study 
of economic history in recent years but rather to supplement the existing 
standard works on the subjéct. From that point o view the work willy 
undoubtedly be of great benefit to students of &conomic history, In a 
work of this kind, however, oné would have liked the editor to give 
a short introduction outlining the, progress made in the last half a century 
in the study of economic history, The articles included it? the collection 
are all ofsa very high quality, written by well-known authorities in their 
respective branches of study. The appearance of this *handy collection 


- will be welcomed by all students of economie history. i ` 
ee 
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The Economic Development of Japan, Growth “and Structural 


Change, 1868-1988,—By William W. Lockwood Princeton University n7 


Press, U.S A., 1954, pp. 592, Prife, $ 10.00), A 
e 


"The gmazing speed with whigh Japan built up her Military power 
since the’ Restoration and raised her political status to qne of equality 
with ethe great” powers of phe “world ‘has so much captured the imagina tifa 


. 
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of bistotiañs that TTN all “the books on ada Japan, written by 
Porites -concentrate almost wholly on this aspect of her development, 
ignoring the other important aspect, namely the patient and laborious 
developm&nt of economic streigth. Indeed, it* is this achigvement of 
Japan which, taking a long*range view, will have a better place in modern 
Ristory thandhe succession of sears of self-@efence or aggression generallye. 
considered to be the Pea landmarks in gapan’s history since the time 
of Cemmodére Perry. . 

* „o Professor Lockwood, Asistent Director of the Woodrow Wilson School . 
of Public and International Affairs of Princeton’ University (U.S.A.) fas 
done a valuable service in attempting to correct the historical perspective 
thiougle his recent work, ‘The Economic Development ‘gt Jppen, “Growth 
ang’ ‘Structural Change, 1863-1938", His object was to focus attention 
qn thé most solid achievement of Japan, namely, her emergence,” ' within 
the space of. three geneyations, from national poverty and seclusion tó- 
become one of the-leading. industrial powers: of.the 20th century. -That 
is: why -he has. adopted a techniqué different from that usually followed. 
by writers of economic history. Fle has first given a picture o#-the over- 

all dimensions of growth in Japan’s economy since the. Restoration, an 
impressive record of achievement. Then he has taken up an analysis 
of: the chief elements in the development process and- the “conditions 
shaping the direction and the rate of change, : ; BATS A 

In the course of this analysis Professor, Lockwood- has” refuted a 
number of, opinions about Japan: that have “long circulated with lidtle- 
challenge. “One of the most widely ` current. of these opinions is that 
Japan’s economié development since the Restoration had been confined 
within the sphere of foreign tradé and factory industry, that its benefits. 
had been largely drained away? in^ ~ imperialisġ - wars and Zaibatsw piofits, 
and-that otherwise t hag little substance. In his analysis of the economic 
development.of Japan Professor Lockwood has ‘relied largely on available 
_ statistics and concrete. figures, but he admits the unavoidable defect of: 
this method, namly, that impersonal statistics “fail entirely to. convey . 
-a sense ‘of the. human aspirations, the personal leadership, the toil and, 
learning and sacrjfice which built the J apanese economy”, -> ©, 
Profesgor Lockwood’s book has®a special importance ito Asian, eco- 
nomists? industrialists and statesmen: The experiencé of, Japan: coritaing, 
valuable lesg$ns’ for nations of Asia still on thé threshold of economic” 
œ development. . sient, lessons are apt to be: ignored- because of the erroneous 
impression that in view of the militaristic and- plutocratie features of | 
pre-war Japanege society, Japan's ‘patftrn of. growth is not to be émulated* 
In fact, however, in “the field of economic. progress Asian nations ean: 


© learn more frome] apan than = any Western country; . aS 
$ at oy a . . : e. os f o , l . * 
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CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS oF CaLcurra UNIVERSITY IN ©,’ 


e. . z, JANUARY, 1957- 


We publish below the programme for this centenary celebwations 
of ` the Universify in January, 1957. The Registrar of the Universyty ; 
has issued, in this connections, some communiques and statements, 
and Sri Asimkumar Sinha, President, West Bengai Students’ 
Centenary «Celebration Committee, has released for publication bis 
statement regarding the participation of the student. community in 
Centenary @elebrations. All these conimuniques and statements are 
given below :— : 


Dr. D. Chakravarti, Registrar, Calcutta University has end 
the following communique :— 


Calcutta University wjll celebrate its Centenary Celebrations from 
19tf to 24th January, 1957 in a manner befitting this great University. 
‘In this connection the University has invited the Indian Science 
Congress to hold its 44th session in Calcutta from 14th January to 
19th January.. «The Inter- University Board has also been invited: to 
hold its annual session during the centenary wegk if’ Calcutta. The N 
Vice-Chancellors of the Universities in -India will be invited. . Invita- 
tion will also be extended to foreign Universities. 


A centenary commemoratidn “volume is being published describing 
the higtory of’ this premier University in Asia and the history of the 
development of University education i in India. - = 


Along with the.. exhibition | rna a the Indian Science 
Congress there will be a bpəcial exhibition of the dev&opment of 
University education in India. The celebrations wilt include Inter- 
University athletics, Inter-collegiate sports tofirnaments, Tater- 
Wniversity debate, Youth festiva? with dance, dramą and “music, 
illumination of educational institutions and a “march past by the 
students With flag and band party $f each college. ` of 


The Celebrations will pe‘held i in Calcufta as well as, in Mofussti" 
| Colleges in West PA 
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: . CENTENARY ‘CELEBRATIONS OF Carourra University. 
Y : IN JANUARY,, 1957 


Calcutta University will éelebrate its Cenfenaty in Jantary, 1957, 
én a manner befitting its glorious tradition. The members of the. 
Public in general and the alftani of the University” in particular are 

I reqyested ,to enrol themselves as Centeftary Associates or-Centénary 
Members or Centenary Donors or Centenary . Benefactors. and to 
‘extend their hearty co-operation in making the celeberation a success. 

‘The fee for enrolient i in the above categories -has -been fixed as 

follo we :— l l ; 


« (a) Centenary Associate oes are si 10 
; (b) Centenary Member aie ho Jh . 50 
(c) Centenary Donor l re as - Fs 500 

(d) Centenary Benefactor |... se _ 1,000 

“(e) Student Associate ` ‘ied wie sig 2 


The fees may either be sent to the University by Money Order or 
by a Crossed’ Cheque in favour of the Treasurer, Calcutta University 
or deposited at. the Srey Cash Counter. 


; D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
SENATE House 3 ? , ae Registrar, i 
Calcutta University. 
. e + # # Srey a 
s . | The Registrar, Calcutta University fas announced the following 
“draft programme for Centenary Celebrations : 2 


DRAFT PROGRAMME 


January 19,1957 | 2 P.M. Annual Convocation {Chancellor 


f . ` m ` will presided.. ‘Sri C.D. Desmiukh 
het Ss oe will address t ‘the Convocation). 
January 20, 1957 = i Meeting of the. Grants" “ Commis- 
en. sion Luncheon. 
s 
Š oy 3PM. a Inauguration Ceremony. The 
. ° e `“ œ. President of the Indian Union 
. p will preside. e- S 
oe J anuary 21,1957, ` , “Inter University Board Mteting. 
. a = ve n -ARP M.e Tea at Raj Bhavan,- - XN. 


š — 
ce Al è 
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: Education. 
` Inter-University Debatee k 


sip a S es ae ee 
January 22,1957 ~ 10 A.M. * “Symposium -~ oa a 


oe Ses * 8 P, u. Opening. of the. V. ave Mite, 
oe ee ee. ae "_Instégute by Dr. J.G Ghosh. 


pe anuary.23,. 1957 ay (Oa Mss, Special Convocation. . ‘Ohaneellon 
ee raia G ~. will preside... De., ‘Radhakrishnan, 
ee i ie a < are a, Will address the: Gonygcation, oy l 
-~ Janflary 24, 1957-0 Qa. March past by the’ students on 
; O aa Brigade Parade Ground.e Thé 
we ; Chancellor will take „the salle 
`. Route Mareh—Distribution ee 
E Sweets. a $ Pe 
Din Na - 4P,M. --. Laying of. thé. foundstion Stone 
L Poar ie of Multi-atoreyeg es by: “Dr. 
. B. C. Roy. . eee E) as 


a) edad. Cie eee Fas : - Fas 
PG tk oe Wet Bengal. Students’ Toe age ee 
* Calcutta ees Centenary Celebration’ Committee -7 ~ 
elana -:Asutęgsh Building, Calcutta 
PAIRA 7 : Asimkumar Sinha: 
General Secretary : Pratul Lahiri. 
Press Conference held at Darbhanga Hall ‘on 28r@ Nov., 1956 


and. „address. by. Sri .Asimktimar . Sinha, "President. West as 
Students’ Centenary Celebration Committee. : : 





All College Students’ Unions of West Bengal are jointly 
performing tlie Centenary Celebration of Calcutta University which 
is going to be held from 19th January do. 24th January,-1957. The 
Committee „met. departmental- Chairman of the Caleytta University 
Centenary. Celebration Committee and has decided unanimously to 
work in collabor ation with the Calcutia University Centenary Celebra- 
tion Commitée. ‘At the request of this Committee the ViceeChancellor 
of Calcutta University has decided to announce ath January the 
foundation. day of Calcutta University as Students’ day, sq that 
sttdents of West Bengal can entirely and exclugively delebrate the 

e centenary of their own Univ ersity through various festivals. It was 
deemed a historic “necessity that “the students of all classes, creeds, 
réligions ‘and béliefs should Spontaneously come to “jos ` hands, to” 

ocelebyyte the centenary effectively and with enthusiasm. è e> 
a t 


1956] : ae OURSELVES ben - 3x5 


“ths visio odllege*ifaions have. geats ‘im TA rein formed 
7 the. ‘purpose. of. celebrating . the cenfenary. Spontaneous _ efforts 
and _enthysiasin ‘shown by i the ,Moffusil, students will be iegarded as an 
unprecedenting move in the chequered history, of sifdents’ iflovenient;_ 
©" The. “Committee, _ propobes to, celebrate the centghary on the 24th 
January through colourful feglivals | like dance, musié, draivia, “exhibition 
débase, symposiums < on Various issues of intrest and burning question 
ot, abe day: The Cominittee has already “décorded its invitation tothe 
presidents and ‘the’ ‘General Secretaries of | thirty ‘three Universities 
of. India, to participate ` in.. ‘the youth — festivals that is “going | to bë 
arranged, to. celebrate the ‘centenary. “The Committee has , algo shivited 
sixfeprosontatives from * ‘three’ International “Btudents’ Organisations 
such as IUS WUS. COSEC. l Th“ bésť perforiners of the last. 
Inter-University’ Youth Festival held at “New” Delhi ‘have also been 
invited to the function. S j 
In collaboration with the West Bengal Debating Council an 
exhibition debate will take place. Prof. Humayun Kabir hs consen- 
ted to preside over the debate. It has also been decided by the 
Committee to stage two dramas iù collaboration with Youth Council. 
A Centenary volume consisting of ‘articles will also be published. , The 
Budget so far estimated for this purpose amounts to Rs. 52,000. The 
Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University has agreed to contribute a tqken 
sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000 from the University | “Centenary Fund. 
But this amount will not suffice. The rest of the estimated Budget 
must be collegted from tha student community of West _ Bengal. The 
Registrar of Calcutta Untversity has already issued a statement 
requesting the students in general to be Associate members by paying 
a nominal fee of Rs. 2/- only. We take the opportunity through 
the press once more to ventilate this news of Students Associate 
membership. * We hope that the students in general will respond to 
our appeal effectively and will make this students function a "success. 
This Comfhittee decides to opganise different types of Symposia, 
Confergnc® and discussions on the different aspect of students life, 
which we are of opinion will help greatly to develop mutual éo-opera- 
tion and unity among the student community of our state. 
~ We will pay also special attention to guarantee the participation 
of the? schoo students and girlSstudents with their independertt 
programme apart fibm the general programme in this Centenary 
Festival. . ° : 
ee it has al&o been decided to hold “district wise festivals priof to the 


Central Centenary Festival. i 
a a 
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Sinten Niveprra LECTURES o ~ è í 
ot @ 
Swami Tejasananda, `M. A., Principal, Ramkrishna Mission 


Vidyamangir, Belgr, and Sister Nivédita Lecturer of th Calcutta 
University for 1956, delivered a course of ,three lectures on the life 
* and® activities of Sister Nitedita in November last. She lectures 
which were delivéred in sthe DarbhangS Hall of the „University, 
attracted each day a large number of men and women who were Sager 
tg learn more about the life and activities of the Sister from the tips 
of the learned and distinguished lecturer, Swami Tejasananda. The 
lectures, when published will throw new light on some aspects of the 
career of Bister Nivedita who came to India from England at the;call 
` of her Master, Swami Vivekananda and dedicated herself, in thevtrifest’ 
sense of the term, to the service of the people. of India. 
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° `- Metificaions - . . 
R .. l Notification No. 0SR/3856 


> eSt is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters XXXI 
I.A.) and XXXV (I.8c.) of the Regulations were adopted by the Academie Council apn 
-1.9.56 and accepted by the Senate on 27.9.56 :— 


“That the undermentioned clause be added at the end of rule 8 of Chapter XXXI (TA) 
md Chapter XXXV (I.8c.) of the Regulations :— ; 


e . 
-No candidate shall be allowed to take up Methematics or Physics. or Chemistry as a 
ubf€ct for the Intermediate Examinations unless he has already passed the School Final 
qsamination with Mathematics as one of his subjects.” 


+ Senate House, r ua D. CHAKRAVARTI 
The 5th December, 1956 eBegistrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY . 
i r 
Notification No, CSR/32/56 _ 


Tt is notified for general information that the following decision was made by the 
Academic Council on 11.9.56 :— i 
` Students appearing at the M.So. Examination in Pure Physics in 1956 and 1957 will 


16 allowed to do so either according to the Old Syllabus (Regulations, pp. 486-37, Ed» 1951) 
w according to the New Syllabus (Regulations, p. 807, 1955). 


` Senate House, . D. CHAKRAVARTI 
The 5th December, 1956, l è Registrar 


“"" CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


9 


* Notification No. CSR/31/56 . 


À 2 

“Tt is notified for gemeral information that the Academic Council on the 11th Septembar 

9, 

1956, decided to give effectg to the changes in the Regulatiops, contained in the undermen- 
ionéd notifications, with effect from the dates mentioned against each : 


Notification No. Subject matter | Adopted by tha Passed by the Date of effect 


e i Academic Coun- Senate on. from. 
: cil on, 
. ‘ ‘ 
1., CSR/16/56 Syllabus for M.Sc, 13 1.56 2.2.56. Extmitation 
Biochemistry n , of 1958 
. t Course. ° ; 
2. eC8R/26/56 Syllabus in 5.5.56 e o 2656 Do. 1959 
° Physiology®for . 


Intermediate, B.A. 
& B.Sc. Examina- 
tions, 


. CSR/25/56 Syllabus in 5.5.56 276.56 © Do. 1959 
e Chemistry for the a : r 
$ Intermęąliate, B.A. = : 
& B.Sc, Examina- ° 
e tions. a a e 


a 2 
CSR/27/56 * Syllabusin 5.5.56 me 2.6.56 | Do. œ 1959 

e Psychology for Yhe `- a i 
e * BA. & B.Se. 


ra 


a @ “Gxaminations. ə . Pee E N 
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- Orders of thé Viee-Chancellor- and Syndicate in regard to the “candidates wie’ Were 
reported agaist for, apd found guilty of, breach-of discipline in the B.Com. ` “HraiBination,. 


1956, = z os 2 i é oe 
I. The Examination ‘for 1986 of the following candidates’ is  éaincetlea and iney” are’ 
dabarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1987 = : b- 


1. Bimalchandra Sarkar, Cal. 496, Regn. No. 11880 of 4949- 50, City College, -- 

2. Raj Kamar Jajoða, Cal. 1140, Regn. No. 906 of 1952-53: St. “Xavier's College. - 

8. Jyotirmay Gupta, Cal, 1890, Regn. No. 18707 of 1952-58, Asutosb College: 

4, Gurudas Mukherjee, Cal. 1870, Regn. No. 7969 of 1952- 53, Bangabasi College. 

5. Anuilmar Bandycpadbyay, Cal. 2154, Regn. No. 18128 of 1952-53, Surendranath 
College. 

€ Sanatkumar Datta, Cal. 2230 Regn. No. 8390 of 1951- 52, Surendranath College. 

"7. Jamuna Prasad, Cal, 2858 Regn. No. 606 of 1953-54, City College. -. > 

8. Karunsmay Chaudhuri, Cal. N. 64, Regn. No. 3502 . „of 1967- 38, Non- Collegiate 
Student. - i 
9. “Siteschandra. Das, Cal. N: 289, 9, Rega. No. 9041 öf 1944. 45, Non- Collegiate Stúdent. 

10. “Ramanimohan Dhar, Cal. N. bal, Regn. No. 3639 of 1955- 56, Non-Collegiate: 
Student, Charuchandra College. i 

11. Nripendranarayan Bhattagharyya, Cal. N. 778, Regn. No. 9864 of 1944-45, Non- 
Collegiate. Student. g ea ; 


II. The Examination for 1956 of the following candidates i is cancelled :—. 


. R e a 
a ý at . s e j 
5. OSR/28/56 Syllabus in’ Radio 5.5.56 © «e 2.6.56 Fxamination of 1059/7 
Physics: & Electgo-, * -_ W S, e $ 
nies for the M Se. io 3 | 
{Tech.) Examina- i ew + ae 
tions. : f : nae -° 
6. csr/29/%e Syllabus in Statis- 5.5.56 e 2656 Do.. 1958 
tics for the B.A. & . a 7 ë m 
r Ś : B.%. Examinas _ ee ` ° 
2 tions, eS oa a AS i 
æ 3 > 
Senate House, ed. L ai Gen: 2 D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 4th December, 1956. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA . A EIIN e zr 


1. Ksbitindramoban Dhar, Cal 111, Regn. No. 13348 of 1952- 53, City College. 
2. Jagadischandra Pal, Cal. 1853, Regn. No. 10627 of 1982-53, Bangakpsi College. 
8. Jagannath Pal, Cal. 1854, Regn. No. 15789 of 1949-50, Bangabasi College. o: 
4. Sa:lendranath Rondi, Cal. 1869. Regn. No. 18302 cf 1952-53, Bangabasi Collegeam a 
` 5, Jayantakumar Ray, I y vale 2935, Begn; 12689 of 1951- 5B. Gite College. ee | 
Senate House, ‘ «< «° N.C. ROY, ..- A 
The ane December, 1956. Controller ue Ewaminations. 


OFFICE OF TAE BOARD oF SECONDARY EDUCATION,*ORISSA 
. o < Notification No. BŠE- C-124 N ji te oo 


? In accordance with the Regulation No. 14 of Chapter X of the Regulftions of the Board 
the following candidates who took recourse to uffair means at the High’ Schoo) Certificate 
Examination of July, 1956, congugted by the Board, are a penalised by the Hxaminagion 


Committee ae noted against each : st 
SI. Roll Name Institution =| = Penigra 
No. No. « : i 
1.. 465 Sri Gobardhan Třiçathy P.R. -High The repult. of .the High School 
. S/O Sri Kahnu Ch. School, gBolan- Certificate Examination ef July 
- Tripathy, At & P.O. gir, . o 1956 is cancelled aati hegis debsrred 
e Bolangir, Dist, Bolangir. à . ftom appearing’ at the next two,. 
e í Examinations of th®PBoard.. * 
2. ee Si. Gopabandhu Dhal, Birajg High ~ +» Do oes ; 
8/0 Sri Gadadhar Dhal, Sdhool—Private. ê E g n ag 
-< Vill. Bodua, P. o k pi 3 `, z j 
P Guhadi, eDi; Catiack. A : ; ee ere ae 


4 
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e e 
; : . e. Se os oo 
3.41313" Sri Nobinda, Nayak, 8/Q » Do. The ‘result® of the High School 
“ari Maheswàr Nayak, ' e opienie Examination + of July 
` ill Jtannatnpur P. O. ° 1985 is cancelled and he is debarred 
eo . Binjharpur, Dist. from appearing at ths next 
a o „Cuttack. ` f Examination of the Board. ~ 


$ . . % bd - 
4, 1409 Sri Niraj Kumar Das, N.C. . High The result d “the? Hh School 
8/0 Sri Nityananda Das, School, Jajpur- Cortify:ate Examination of July 


be Vill. Dhaneswar, P.O. Private. “Jg56 is cancelled and he is debarred 
Korai, Dit. Cuttack “ge from appearing’ at. the hext two 
e Examinations ¥f the Board, 
B. 1632 @Sri Mm@lidhar Jena, 5/O Marshaghai The ‘result of the High School 
* e . Sti Bhagaban Jena, High Szhool. Certificate Examination of July 
e® Vill. Hendulia. P.O ; ` 1956 is cancelled and hé is debarred 
- Kalpara, Dist. C-ttack. from appearing at the next® 
. “Examination of the Board. 
Board of Socondary Education, Orissa, $d. Iltigible 
Cattack, he 7th/l1th September, 1956. Serang ° 
° 


` 
= . 
é 


' ss UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 
*" Nptification Mise.—-534 


` s e 
In continuation of this office notification, dated July 30, 1956 the following two more 
candidates had resorted to unfair means at the High School Examination, 1956. Their 
Examination has, therefore, been cancelled ang they are further debarred from gppearing 
at any Examination of the University to be held in-1957 :— 


Sl.No. Roll No. _ _ Name of Candidate Name of the Institution 
1 6060 Kanhaiya Lal Sharma M.R.S. High School, 
x Kishangarh-Renwal. 
2. e246 (Miss) Tara Kumari Patni. (Private) Jaipur. o> i 
Bist July 1956. K, L. VARMA, 
: i: ° Registrar. 
á - 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 


é Misc. Sec. No. 965, 
- 


` Thesollowing cond date had used ugfuir means at the Special S. E. Expmination held 
in Jnly.Q56. His present examination ‘has therefore, been cancelled, and be has further 
been debarred from appeari®g at avy examination of the University to be held in 1957, 

e 


Roll No. Bnrulment No. Name of Candidate j College 
53 50/1929 Virendra Paal Joshi Birla Engineering College, 
e ‘ ' Pilani. 

Jaipur, . e XK. L, VARMA, 
September 3, 1956. 5 n > 3 er Registrar, 
7 i l è University of Rajputana, 

4 : 
oe BIŅAR UNIVERSITY  e 
. © S 2 s 
e 7 No. 808 I R 
° e 


The following students ẹf the Ram Krishna College, Madhubani (Darbhanga}, have 
been rusticated for the period noted against each far gross misconduct :—- . 
e¢ 


`~.. y 
Name of stugent, "class, Name of ggardian and Period of 
wm RollNo. 2 ‘address .  rustication —-, 
@ - . 
È Siddheshwar Ray, Roll Shri Vasant Kuma® Ray, S. I, For life $ 
No. 164, First Year Arts. of Poiice, Madhupapy ; D oes 
2>, Amitav Palit, RolleNo. 5, Sri Trip} Ratan Dutta, B.Ay For Five'years* e 
* Fir® Year Sciencey Station'IRoad, Madhubani. ete ved 
ara” ie N ° vt‘ 
Feas Itna WITT 3 a 


< 
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r 
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4 á 
ae e 
"9. “satydnand Jha, “Thole, No. Major (Dr.) K. N. Jha MB., |, For Wind yesrss 
2, First Year Science. AEa-I.M.5.) Medical Prac- WA Pe ? 
i titioner. Madhubani. 
4, Sushilkumar Ghose, Roll Dr. Upendrachandra Ghose, Do 4° ° rs 
No, 1€, First Year Com- Dental Surgéon, Bara e ` i 
- meræ. ° “N Bazar, Madhubani. 
6. Ramanand Kumar, Ko Sri „Jagdish Kumar.’ Veil. Do. 
© Neo. 81, Segond Year Rieger, *P.a. Bakshi, Dist. ë e 
*  Contmerce. arbhanga. ~ 
b e 
é 
. be a Your’s faithfully, 
Patna : B. T Sinha 
20th September, 1956. : AY 6 Registray is 
e ` . . ‘ 
+ PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification $ : e 
. o e AET 
It is hereby notified :— : “fe é: 


Z . ° 
I. M.A. classes in Arabic are being started in the Camp College, New Delhi, e 


TI. Awa part of policy to encourage production of Books in Hindi and Panjabi for the 
Inter and B.A./B.Sc.gHxamination:, the University has awarded ‘prizes of Rs. 800 each to 
the authors of the following books :— 

1. Egonomics: Artbasatra Ke Prarambhik Sidhanta by M/s. J. H, Jathar & G. 8. 
Beri (Irayglated ia Hind: by Suresh Sharma). e 

2. Philosuphy :— Undian Culture). Bhartiya Kristi Ba K. Kha (Hindi) by Shri Jai 
Chandra Vidyalankar. 

3e History :—Panjab Ka Itihas (Hindi & Pan! sabi) by M/s. Kirpal Singh Narang, 
H. R. Gupts. R. R. Sethi and Gyani Lal Singh. 

4 Civics. (Indian Admiristration). Bharat Da Raj Parbhandh (Panjabi) by M/s. 
K:rfal Singh Narang and P. L. Anand. 

‘6 Civics. Nagrik Shastra De Mudble Sidhanta (Panjabi) by M/s. Kirpal Singh 
Narang and P. L. Anand. e 


IT. Forħhe Matriculation Examination of 1957, separate question papers in athe 
subjects otber than English and other languages shall be set and printed in Hindi, Pan‘abi 
and Urdu for such candidates As have not read English up to 8th class standard. 


bi 
IV(a) The following candiĉates bave been disqualified ifor 4 eas, as noted against 
each, for impersmmation, under Regulation 18 at payes80 of the Calendar, Volume Ip 2854 :— .- 
1. Sudershan Kumari D/O’Shri Balwant Rai Trehan, Mphini Park, Ned K ha$sa 
College, Amritsar (Roll No. 1102, Rattan Examination, Margret, 1955), for. the years 1958, 
1956, 1957 and 1958. e 

2. Basheshwar Nath Tepa C/o Dr. N. L. Topa, Kucha Sharif Pura Bazar Sita Ram, 

H. No. 1806, Delhi (Roll No. 20486, Matric. Examination, 1956) for the years 1956, 1957, 
1958 and 1959. . e 

8. Jaswant Singh Chatha S/o S. Sadbu Singh Chatha, Kami’s Well, Near Rly. 
Laboifrerss Quarters, Batala, (Roll No, 17058, > Intermediate | Examination, April 1956), for 
the years 1956, 1957, 1958 and 1959. 

: (b) The following persons, who impersonated the aforesaid” candidates, huve. been 
declared as not fit and proper persons to be admitted to any future exarfination ot this 
, University, ‘under Regulation B, et page 80 of the Calendgr, Volume I, 1954 :—> 

(ay Chanchal Kumari D/o Shri Balwant Rai Trehan, Mohini Park “Near Khalsa Col- 
lege, Amritsar, who impersonated her sister Sudershan Kumari in the Rattan Examination, 
Novembg?, 1955. 

-9 Kishore Lal, House No. 1045, Katra? Neel, Chandni Chowk, Delhis, who imperso- 
‘nated Basbeshwar Nath’ in the Matric "xa ‘nation, 1956. . 
(3) Mohinder Singh, Village. Hayat Magar, `P. O. Dhariwal, Bistt. Gurdaspur, who 


impersonated Jaswant Singh in the Intermediate > Examination? April, 1956. y pan 
a 


V. lind candidates have been exer@pted from payment of writers ! fee. 3 
Sfor No. 14,*Chandigarh p M> y J, R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated September, 5th 1956. nA - f na S Registrar." 
+ o* 7 om { e S -9 a 
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+ * 1956] ‘NOTIFICATIONS | . 

' ‘ : 
A ihe . UNIVERSITY OF RAUTY’ , 
Sa _ 7 TNo. 82189%538 P” 


` 


<t ; à The following candidates had yesorted to unfair means at the High School Examina- 
tion, 195%- The examination has thetéfore been eancelled and they arg further debarred from 
` appearing at any examination of the University to be held in thé years not€d against each. 


R Il N Mame Pe ndidaty 
8. O. 0, oF ca, 


P e 
L 2897- A Ghanshyam Sharma 


9 8. 8095 Tara Chand Jain 
3. 3330 Hanuman Lal Lakhera 


4, 4346 Smt. Umrao Devi Soni 
5. %636 Asadullah Khan 
| gb. 4754 Ram Prasad Vijay 
7. 5784 Khem Raj Sharma 
8, 9464 Mohd. Ibrahim ` 


A, è . 
Anas ogineation OF ge 


9. 11457 (Miss) Kamla Kumari (Private) Udaipur bd 


Lodha, 
10 16158 Murli Dhar Bissa 
11. 16177 Narain Dass Vaidya 
12, 16285 Pokar Dass Joshi 
` 18. 16489 Shakoor Mohd. 


14. 18212 Manak Raj Mehta 
15, 19202 Poonam Chand Daga 


16. 19205 Ram Lal Modi 
17. 19894 Mani Ram Saraswati 


18. 21766 Roshan’ Lal Singh Chau- City High Schdol. Kota 


n. 
+ -39422797 ‘Puli Dass Parekh ¢ - 
> 4% 22873 Visha Nath Sharma 
e . i 

; è . 

21. 29928 Amar Singh Hada - 

22. 23954 Ganesh Lal 

Pi 23446 Mohanlal Chandrawat 

e 


Jaipur, 
Dated 4th July, 1956. 
® 


d 


place ofgesidence. ! Webarred. . “ 
Rae i 
P. R. Sabhara High School, 1957 
Kaladera. i g 
o(Private) Jaipur 1957-1958 
Maharaja’s High School,, 1957% 
Jaipur. : `~ pe 
(Private) Jaipur 1957-1958 
Govt. Inter. College, Tonk, e © °1957 
_. Go: High School, Malpura 1957 
(Private) dejpur 1957-1958 
Sri -Kalyan [Inter College; 1957 
Sikar. : i 
° 1957 
e (Private) Jodhpur p 1957 
Do. 1957 
Do. 1957 
Darbar High school, Mahila 1957 > 
bagh, Jodhpur. 
(Private) Jodhpur 1957 
S.B. Chopra High School, 1657 
Gangashahr. 
Do.® 197 
Govt. High School, Tara? Present Examina- 
Nagar. tion cancelled. 
1957 
(Private) Kota ° 1957 
Hadendra fnter, 1957 
College, Bundi. 
(Private) Kota 1957 
(Private) Bundi 1957 
S. R, Inter. College, Jhalawar ; 1957 
à -K. L, VARMA, 
T Registrar 
e ? 
es 7 Fy Pi 
` 
`» 
Ne : F 


Years for which 














